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FOREWORD 


Calvert County is one of the oldest counties in the United States, having 
been organized in 1654, but its history has not previously been recorded. 
The County Court House was burned to the ground in 1882, and all its 
priceless records were lost. This loss rendered the task of research more 
difficult than in the case of other Counties of Maryland whose records are 
still extant. 

Having heard many romantic tales from my father, the late Judge 
Charles F. Stein, of Baltimore, whose mother was of an old Calvert County 
family, I began many years ago to assemble the data available from the 
stories told by my father and other persons with a Calvert County back- 
ground. Occasional visits to our family circle from “Aunt Gusta,” an old 
colored servant of my grandmother's family, added other anecdotes and 
tales of the old days “before the War.” The Lawrence family had come 
to Baltimore during the Civil War, and Dr. Virgil Lawrence, the last of 
the male line to live in the County, had died in 1883 without descendants. 

I knew that Islington, the seat of the Lawrence family, was situated on 
Hunting Creek, but no living member of the family had visited it, or 
knew its exact site. 

I began my intensified research into Calvert County history in 1952, the 
first undertaking being a trip to the County for the purpose of locating 
the old family plantation. The original land grant described Islington as 
lying “behind the land of Henry Cox and Richard Hall.” Examination of 
a detailed map disclosed a Cox’s Post Office near Hunting Creek, and this 
area seemed to be a good objective for a day’s field trip. One Saturday in 
the spring of 1952 my brother-in-law, William H. Pitcher, and I set forth 
to find Islington. We drove to Huntingtown where we were told that 
there was no longer a Cox’s Post Office. It was suggested that we make 
inquiries of Mr. Henry Cox, a local resident and descendant of Henry Cox, 
a settler of 1663. Mr. Cox, who seemed to be living approximately at 
the site of the lands of his ancestor, received us very graciously. He told 
us that the Post Office had been transferred to Lowry, nearby. We found 
it in charge of a Mr. Gibson, who referred us to Mr. Norfolk Gibson of 
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Huntingtown. The latter, who was well versed in local history, did not 
know of the Lawrences but showed us an old house, which had been 
possessed by the Gibson family until recently. Examination of the house 
and its grounds revealed that none of the Gibson graves nearby was 
marked prior to mid-nineteenth century. I knew that John Lawrence, 
the last of the family to possess Islington, had sold it to James Gibson. 

It seemed probable, therefore, that the house in question was that of the 
Lawrence family, but in order to verify that identification, I examined all 
the original grants of land in this part of Calvert County and obtained their 
descriptions as contained in the original surveys. These tracts were then 
platted on the map and, after assembling them like pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle, I prepared a complete map of the early land grants of the Hunting 
Creek area. I started with the tracts which fronted on the Creek and then 
placed the others in correct juxtaposition. The map thus obtained not only 
verified the identification of the plantation of the Lawrence family, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Norfolk Gibson, but also revealed the location of plantations 
of many other families, such as those of Sewall, Dorsey, Wilson, Ireland, 
Johns, Smith and Harrison. 

The history of these families and their plantations can be traced through 
the Colonial period by means of the Rent Rolls, the Debt Books and Tax 
Lists. The original land grants have been preserved in the Land Office 
at Annapolis. These record books give the name of the original settler or 
patentee of the landed estate as well as its location and dimensions as 
determined by the original survey. Such tracts of land were granted 
subject to the payment of annual quit rents to Lord Baltimore. Two sets 
of the Rent Rolls exist, one at the Land Office in Annapolis, the other 
possessed by the Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore. Both pertain 
to the period of 1714-1725. They show the owners of the land grants at 
that time, as well as the names of the original grantees. The Debt Books, 
which were compiled annually from 1753 to the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, supply the names of the owners of the various plantations and 
list the amount of taxes assessed against them. Three special Tax Lists 
are in existence in manuscript form—those of 1733, of 1782 and of 1786. 
Copies of all Wills and Administrations of Estates dating from the Colonial 
period have been preserved at the Hall of Records in Annapolis. Any 
family or plantation can be traced through that period by reference to 
these early records. After the Revolution Calvert County records were 
kept in the County Court House at Prince Frederick. They were all lost 
in the great fire of 1882. 

After having worked out the history of the Lawrence family and related 
families by research in the Land Grants, Rent Rolls, Debt Books, Tax Lists 
and Wills, I expanded the project into a history of the entire County. 
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Calvert County, in Colonial times, was organized into six “hundreds,” 
each containing or designed to contain one hundred families and to fur- 
nish, in time of war, a company of one hundred soldiers under command 
of a “Lord of the Manor,” a plan similar to the manorial system of England. 
I eliminated the families which did not own extensive plantations and 
made a list of about two hundred or more of those remaining as the basis 
for my investigation. All data thus obtained were correlated with the 
general history of Maryland and the significant events of County history 
have been interpreted as counterparts of the history of our Nation. 


Calvert County was established by Lord Baltimore to be presided over 
by his friend, Robert Brooke, Esq,., Lord of Brooke Place Manor and De 
la Brooke Manor. The Brookes and quite a few of the other families 
settling in Calvert were of the gentry of England. When the Puritans 
were expelled from Virginia, a large number of them came to Maryland. 
Many settled in Anne Arundel County and others under the leadership of 
Richard Preston in Calvert County. The two plantation-houses built by 
Richard Preston on the Lower Patuxent River about the year 1650 are still 
standing. The Scottish Wars brought a number of Scottish families to the 
County. There was also an important influx of French Huguenots. The 
Puritans, with their high standards of moral conduct and their self- 
reliance, independence of character and love of liberty, established the 
real America. The Huguenots, who were the Puritans of France, pos- 
sessed exactly the same traits of character as the English Puritans tem- 
pered with a French love of refined living. The two groups blended 
perfectly in all the American colonies from Massachusetts to South Caro- 
lina. Tobacco planting has been the most important industry of the 
County, but it has also produced many eminent lawyers, judges, physicians 
and military men. Its contributions to our Nation have been great despite 
its small area and population. 

I can mention only a few of the persons who assisted me in the com- 
pilation of this History. Most of all, I am indebted to my father, who 
inspired me to undertake these researches, and to my sister, Mrs. Virginia 
Pitcher, from whose store of genealogical information I have borrowed 
freely. My brother-in-law, Mr. William H. Pitcher, accompanied me on 
many trips of investigation and continually offered encouragement. My 
wife also was a constant help. I am indebted to Harry W. Newman, Esq. 
of Washington, D. C. for genealogical advice. I am greatly indebted to 
my friend, F. Millard Foard, Esq., of the Baltimore Bar, who has read and 
commented upon the manuscript, and to Mr. C. William Schneidereith of 
the firm which has printed and produced this book. Mr. James W. Foster 
and the staff of The Maryland Historical Society have been very helpful, 
as have numerous members of The Calvert County Historical Society, 
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especially Dr. Reginald V. Truitt, its first President. Mrs. Betty Worthing- 
ton Briscoe of Prince Frederick has given me much information from her 
knowledge of the locale. Others who have been helpful are Perry Gray 
Bowen, Jr., Esq., President of The Calvert County Historical Society, Inc., 
Senator Louis L. Goldstein, now Comptroller of Maryland, Judge John B. 
Gray, Mrs. Virginia Dare Sollers, Mrs. J. Dawson Reeder, Mr. and Mrs. 
John P. Broome, Captain and Mrs. Don Smith, Mrs. Thomas Mackall, 
Mr. Norfolk Gibson of Huntingtown, L. Wethered Barroll, Esq., of Balti- 
more, and Mr. Luther E. Mackall of New York. 


CHARLES FRANCIS STEIN 


June, 1960 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is said that the duties of a writer of history are to discover and collect 
facts, to arrange them in their true perspective, and to set forth and 
examine those conclusions which may be drawn from them. On the pages 
of this book the reader must come to the conclusion that our historian was 
prompted to undertake those duties for that best of all reasons, a deep 
interest and love for his subject. 

It is not idle fancy to suppose that the relatively small portion of our 
State about which this book is written should breed into a majority of her 
children a love that passes from generation to generation. Perhaps it is 
similar to the mysterious combination of factors that produce her famous 
tobacco. Tobacco—ah—there is a mystery whose pale blue incense has 
wrapped men’s dreams since the beginning of the history of Calvert 
County and whose culture, little changed in the main aspects, forms the 
backbone of her present economy. 

The members of The Calvert County Historical Society are both proud 
and grateful to have had a part in the publication of this book. Infallibility 
does not clothe the historian, he can only do his best to be honest in 
handling his material and to use what intelligence and skill he possesses 
to present it. Mr. Stein has presented our history with warmth, under- 
standing, and engaging skill. In his book he has made history glow and 
it is our wish that the sons and daughters of Calvert County may find on 
its pages inspiration to live with the pride, intelligence, and devotion to 
principle that characterized their ancestors. 


THe CALverT County HisTORICAL 
Society, INc. 
Perry Gray Bowen, Jr. 
President 
Prince Frederick 
Calvert County, Maryland 
September 28, 1959 
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CALVERT COUNTY 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND BACKGROUND 


Calvert County, the smallest of the five counties of Southern Maryland, 
occupies a narrow neck of land between Chesapeake Bay on the east, and 
the Patuxent River on the west and south. It is surrounded by water 
on all sides except on the north, where it adjoins Anne Arundel County. 
It is the fourth oldest County in Maryland, being preceded only by St. 
Mary’s, the oldest of the Counties, by Kent County, and by Anne Arundel 
County. Calvert County as originally established in 1654 embraced con- 
siderably more territory than it does at present. It then included both 
shores of the Patuxent River, extending as far north as the headwaters of the 
Patuxent in what is now Frederick County, together with most of the terri- 
tory now known as Prince George's County, and parts of Montgomery 
County as far north as the Great Falls of the Potomac River. Calvert 
County lost much of this extensive territory in 1695-1696, when Prince 
George’s County was established out of Calvert County territory. 

The center of population moved northward and westward in Colonial 
Maryland, and life within Calvert County became more and more self- 
contained. The County thereby developed a distinct flavor apart from that 
of the other Counties of Maryland. Its inhabitants have always been noted 
for their independence of thought and action, self-reliance, and a strong 
feeling of democracy. 

On the Bay side of Calvert County, the coast is marked by steep high 
banks or cliffs, and there is no good harbor until the mouth of the Patuxent 
River is reached at the southern tip of the County. The Patuxent River 
shores, in contrast, are marked by numerous rivers and creeks, which in 
Colonial days were navigable even for ocean going vessels. These rivers and 
creeks afforded the principal means of transportation and communication, 
until the building of the modern state highway system in the present 
century. For this reason the life of the County has always been directed 
toward the Patuxent side of the County. Here, too, the land is more fertile 
and of a more varied nature than on the Bay side. Calvert County is truly 
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the land of the Patuxent, and under the Puritan regime, in the 1650's, it was 
given the title of Patuxent County as its official name. The word Patux- 
ent is said to mean, in the language of the Indians, the “place where 
tobacco grows,” and tobacco growing has always been the principal occupa- 
tion of the County. 

Calvert County lies entirely within what is designated by geologists as 
the coastal plain area. Its lands have risen out of the sea in recent times, 
geologically speaking, and consists of loams, sands, clays, muds, gravel and 
other unconsolidated marine materials. There is no rock formation within 
the County except a single stratum of a fairly hard red ironstone, which out- 
crops in isolated areas. This stone was utilized by the early settlers in build- 
ing foundations for their houses. It is of a dull reddish color, and may be 
seen today in the foundations of the older residences in the County. There 
were, however, no stone houses built in Calvert County in Colonial times. 
Only wood or brick, were used for this purpose. 

The terrain or conformation of the land is characterized by three plat- 
forms or levels, each marked by a terrace. These platforms and terraces 
represent three stages or eras when the land sank below the level of the 
waters and then rose again. The oldest of these terraces, which is the high- 
est, occupies the center, and extends the length of the County from north 
to south. The two younger and lower terraces are arranged around the 
central terrace like giant steps. 

As the traveler approaches the Calvert shores from the Patuxent River 
side, he notices that the shore consists of a gently rising plain. This is the 
youngest of the three terraces, known to geologists as the Talbot Terrace, 
from its counterpart in Talbot County on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
The land gradually rises to a height of about forty-five feet and the plain 
terminates in a steep escarpment, twenty to thirty feet in height. This 
marks the line of demarkation between the Talbot Terrace, and the second 
or middle terrace, which is known as the Wicomico Terrace, a plain which 
gradually rises to an average height of some eighty feet above sea level. A 
second escarpment, of about the same height as the first, marks the contour 
of the third or central terrace, known as the Sunderland Terrace. 

The central portion of the Sunderland Terrace is commonly called The 
Ridge and is the dividing line of the water flow of the County. The streams 
on the east side of the ridge flow into Chesapeake Bay, whereas those on 
the western side empty into the Patuxent River. 

These terraces mark three stages of rise and fall of the land. During the 
Miocene Age, the entire County sank below the level of the water and was 
completely covered by the water to a considerable depth. Marine sedi- 
ments were deposited on the bottom, forming deposits of land clay and mud 
containing numerous sea shells and fossils, accumulating up to a thickness 
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of about two hundred feet. When the land rose out of the sea, the waves 
began their work of cutting a steep escarpment, which we can see clearly 
revealed to us as the Calvert Cliffs on the Bay side of the County. 

A second period of sinking occurred, followed by the deposit of new 
marine deposits. The land did not sink as much as in the previous period, 
and the County never became completely under water. The most extensive 
marine deposits of the second stage may be seen in the areas of Hunting 
Creek, Fishing Creek, and Hall’s Creek. A second period of elevation pro- 
duced the escarpment which marks the outline of the Wicomico or Second 
Terrace. 

A third period of still more moderate sinking and re-elevation occurred in 
more recent geologic time, causing the appearance of the third and newest 
of these terraces. There are present indications that the land is sinking 
again; in due course of time a fourth terrace will be formed. 

These terraces and escarpments are not obvious at all points in the 
County. As the land rose and fell, the creeks and streams eroded and cut 
the surface of the land into elaborate patterns, often concealing the under- 
lying basic structure. The erosion which has taken place has given Calvert 
County much of the aspect of the rolling hills of a typical piedmont area. 
This has added to the scenic attraction of the County, but has made the 
practice of agriculture less easy. In Colonial days, almost every mansion or 
plantation house was built upon a little elevation, overlooking rolling hills 
and small valleys. 

The terraces appear in their most spectacular form on the Bay side of the 
County, where the famous white cliffs face the Bay, rising sharply to 
heights of one hundred feet, or more. These cliffs contain numerous fossils, 
including a great variety of sea shells, giant sharks’ teeth, bones of prehis- 
toric whales and other marine animals, as well as occasional bones of land 
animals. The fossil deposits of the Calvert Cliffs have been a great source 
of interest to scientists, both to professional and to amateur fossil hunters. 
These cliffs are of the Sunderland Terrace stage, as all traces of the two 
younger terraces have been completely eroded away on the Bay side, except 
at Dare’s Wharf and at Cove Point. The Patuxent River side of the County 
has been much less eroded, but at Holland’s Point and at Lyons Creek 
Wharf, on the middle and upper Patuxent, the river has cut cliffs which rise 
sharply from the water's edge to a height of approximately seventy feet. 

Calvert County comprises an area of 218 square miles. It is slightly more 
than thirty miles in length from north to south, and the width varies from 
about nine miles in the upper County, to about five miles in the lower part. 
The County is almost completely bisected by streams. In the north, Hunt- 
ing Creek on the west and Fishing Creek in the east are almost interlocked. 
In mid-County, the branches of Battle Creek on the west, and of Parker's 
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Creek on the east are similarly interlocked. In the lower County, the tip is 
almost cut off by St. Leonard’s Creek, which has its head waters only a half 
a mile distant from the Bay. This penetration of the land by streams was 
always an impediment to North and South travel in Colonial times, there 
being no highway except the winding Ridge Road, which followed the 
crest of the land in a twisted, tortuous course. The streams were a serious 
barrier to land travel, except by horseback, and the life of the County 
tended to concentrate in separated communities, whose means of com- 
munication with each other and with the rest of Maryland was largely 
dependent on sailing ships. 

When the English Colonists first settled the County, they found a land 
largely occupied by upland forests, intersected by numerous creeks and 
small valleys. The lower lands of the valleys were quite fertile, but some- 
what damp, and better suited to pasturage than to raising of crops. The 
upper lands, when cleared of the forests, were well suited to growing corn 
and tobacco, but due to the soft nature of the soils, there was serious danger 
of erosion whenever the land was plowed. 

Wherever the forests have been cleared, the reddish soil known as the 
Norfolk loam appears throughout the upland areas. This makes the finest 
natural tobacco soil. The development of pasturage on the lower meadow 
lands is now being attempted but in Colonial times, the planters concen- 
trated their efforts on the cultivation of tobacco. An examination of the 
early tax assessment lists shows that only a few of the Colonial inhabitants 
of the County had any considerable number of cattle. Tobacco was so 
exclusively cultivated by the Colonials, that an early law of Lord Baltimore 
required every planter to cultivate at least two acres of corn for every per- 
son living on his estate, so that the inhabitants might have a crop to provide 
food. Corn and fish, supplemented by game from the forests, were the 
staple diet of the Patuxent Indians, and no doubt of the white Colonists 
as well. 

Calvert County is a natural forest region, and red and white oaks, tulip 
poplars, hickories, and in former days before the blight, chestnut trees, 
abounded in the forests. The woods were full of game. Deer and the 
smaller mammals, and birds of many kinds, provided a ready source of 
meat for the hunter. Wolves were so numerous as to be a serious menace to 
the livestock of the Colonists. The rivers, the Bay, and the many creeks and 
streams abounded in oysters, crabs, fish and terrapin. The climate was 
mild, but not enervating. The region was a natural paradise, requiring only 
moderate exertion on the part of man to produce a comfortable living. Here 
the early settlers created a society characterized by pleasant living, high 
ideals and independence of spirit. The physical features of the land were 
such as to produce many self-sufficient plantations of modest size, condu- 
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cive to the spirit of democracy. Even the larger plantations were modest in 
size as compared with those which developed in Virginia. Its manor and 
plantation houses were not built for display, yet they often made up in 
individuality what they lack in pretentiousness. The pride of Calvert 
County does not lie in the acquisition of great material wealth, but in the 
qualities of the character of its people, derived from high-minded Cava- 
lier and sturdy Puritan ancestors. The great achievement of Calvert County 
lies in the continuous production, during the course of its long history, of 
such notable men as Robert Brooke, the Founder and Commander of the 
County; Richard Preston, leader of the Puritans; Ninian Beall, Indian 
fighter and Commander of the Rangers; Benjamin Tasker, for many years 
President of the Council and acting Governor of Colonial Maryland; Col. 
John Broome, who won fame during the French and Indian Wars; Gover- 
nor Thomas Johnson, Revolutionary patriot and the first Governor of the 
State of Maryland; General James Wilkinson, General in the American 
Revolution; Parson Mason Locke Weems, the first biographer of George 
Washington; Col. William Lawrence, a hero of the War of 1812; and Roger 
Brooke Taney, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
of such notable Calvert County women as Louisa Johnson Adams, the wife 
of President John Quincy Adams, and Ann Mackall Smith Taylor, the wife 
of President Zachary Taylor. 
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THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENTS IN CALVERT COUNTY 


When the first English Colonists arrived in Calvert County, they found 
the land, for the most part, covered with dense woods, and only very 
sparsely settled by the Indians. The Indians of Calvert County were mem- 
bers of the Piscatoway tribes, who occupied most of Southern Maryland at 
the time of the coming of the white man. These Piscatoways were members 
of the Algonquin linguistic stock, and were intermediate in type between 
the Nanticoke Indians of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and the Indians of 
Virginia. The Piscatoways lived upon fish and oysters, supplemented with 
corn which they grew in small clearings in the forests. They were peaceful 
Indians, friendly to the Colonists unless ill-treated. They lived in terror of 
the fierce Susquehannock Indians, who lived at the head of the Bay at the 
mouth of the Susquehanna River. The Susquehannocks made regular 
hunting trips to Southern Maryland, and raided and plundered the settle- 
ments of the Piscatoways. The Calvert County Indians avoided the Bay 
side for reasons of safety but they had numerous settlements along the 
shores of the Patuxent River, where they were protected from the Susque- 
hannocks by the dense woods of the hinterland. Captain John Smith’s map 
of 1608, the first made of the Chesapeake Bay area, shows four Indian vil- 
lages on the Calvert County side of the Patuxent. These were called Opani- 
ent, Quomacac, Pawtuxent, and Wascocup. Wherever the Indians had 
settlements, they have left large deposits of oyster shells, indicating that 
oysters were the principal item in the Indian diet. The largest of the Indian 
villages in Calvert County was situated at the mouth of Battle Creek. Here 
the Indians had established extensive cornfields, and from long cultivation 
the land had become very rich. There was great competition between the 
first Colonists as to which would secure a grant of these rich lands. The 
prize fell to Robert Brooke, a friend of Lord Baltimore, and “Commander” 
of the County. The original survey of Stone’s Bay, in 1651, a grant to 
Matthew Stone, a brother of Governor William Stone, gives a boundary 
line running “to a marked oak by a branch by the river side above the 
Indian quarter.” (Stone’s Bay, the location of which is marked by the site 
of the present-day Parker’s Wharf, extended along the Patuxent River from 
the mouth of Island Creek to the Indian quarter, where it was adjoined 
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by the southernmost line of Brooke Place Manor. ) 

The first white man to visit Calvert County was Captain John Smith. 
In the year 1608 Captain Smith made his famous exploratory voyage of the 
Chesapeake Bay country. Sailing up the western shore, he observed the 
famous white cliffs of Calvert, which he described as follows: 

“The Western Shore, by which we sailed, we found all along well 
watered, but very mountainous and barren, the valleys very fertile, but 
extremely thick of small woods as well as trees, and much frequented 
with wolves, bears, deer and other wild beasts. The streams were 
crystal clear and full of fish.” 

The map of the Chesapeake Bay country which Captain Smith prepared 
was remarkably accurate and well executed for so early a work. It deline- 
ates the main features of the shoreline of the Bay, as well as the course of 
the Patuxent River, with its numerous Indian villages. This map was not 
surpassed in accuracy until Augustine Herrmann published his famous map 
of 1673. 

After Captain John Smith, the next white men to explore Calvert County 
were John Pory and Estinien Moll, who led an expedition from Virginia in 
1621. These men visited the Patuxent River region and other portions of 
Southern Maryland. They were well received by the Indians and were 
entertained by them at a banquet at which “boyled oysters” were served. 

Soon after the expedition of Pory and Moll, Captain Henry Fleete of 
Virginia established commercial relations with the Indians. Captain Fleete 
made regular trips from Virginia, trading European goods for furs. He 
systematically traveled the Patuxent River and became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the territory. He visited the Indian villages on both shores 
of the Patuxent and acquired a knowledge of the language and customs of 
the Indian tribes. When Lord Baltimore’s first band of Colonists arrived in 
Maryland on the little ships “Ark” and “Dove” in 1634, Captain Fleete gave 
them much advice and assistance, especially in dealing with the Indians. 
Some of the earliest Colonists of Calvert County followed Captain Fleete’s 
practice of trading with the Indians. The privilege of engaging in the 
Indian trade had to be obtained from Lord Baltimore. 

The first locality on the shores of the Patuxent River to be permanently 
settled by the English Colonists seems to have been made at Mattapany 
about the year 1637. When the first Colonists settled at St. Mary's City, 
they found an Indian trail leading from St. Mary’s City to the settlement of 
the Mattapany Indians on the Patuxent. Moving up this trail from St. 
Mary’s, some Jesuit missionaries, accompanied by a few civilians, estab- 
lished an outpost at Mattapany, on the south shore of the Patuxent about 
ten miles above the mouth of the River. There the Jesuits maintained a 
mission and converted some of the nearby Indians to Christianity. Situated 
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on a high bank above the river, possessed of a good anchorage for sailing 
vessels, well watered by a large spring, and surrounded by fertile fields 
and excellent fishing grounds, Mattapany soon became one of the most 
important of the early settlements. 

The first written evidence of the presence of white settlers on the north 
shore of the Patuxent, in what is now Calvert County, appears in the 
records of the Maryland Assembly of 1642. It is recorded in the minutes of 
the Assembly of that year that one Henry Bishop, a former Burgess of 
Mattapany Hundred, who in the year 1642 was living on the shore of St. . 
Leonard’s Creek, “stood up in the Assembly and exhibited himself as a 
Burgess of St. Leonard’s and pleaded that it be acknowledged as a Hun- 
dred.” Whereupon the Assembly took the position that St. Leonard’s was 
not yet constituted a Hundred, and that the inhabitants had no right to elect 
a Burgess, and that the presence of Bishop in the Assembly was unlawful. 


This record shows that a white settlement had been established on St. 
Leonard’s Creek at least as early as 1642. The Colonists had been rapidly 
occupying the shores of the Patuxent River and its tributaries for several 
years, and had spread up the Bay shore of Calvert as far as the lower Cliffs. 
This is indicated by early accounts of conflicts with the Indians. The white 
men were attracted to the corn fields of the Indians, which were very 
fertile and afforded the best farming areas available. Trouble ensued when 
the whites endeavored to seize and occupy the fields cultivated by the 
Indians. The white men cleared off the woods to establish farm lands, 
depleting the supplies of game on which the Indians depended for much of 
their food. The year 1639 was marked by a series of “incidents” and of 
conflicts with the Indians, and Governor Leonard Calvert had felt it neces- 
sary to organize troops of armed men to be sent against the Indians, who 
had killed some white settlers. 

The Indians of Southern Maryland were relatively peaceful and inclined 
to maintain friendly relations with the Colonists, if not provoked by acts 
of aggression against their village sites. The Susquehannock Indians of 
the upper bay region, however, were fierce and warlike, and frequently 
engaged in murderous raids. The local Indians in defending themselves 
against the Susquehannocks, sought the assistance of the Colonists. In 1644 
the Susquehannocks made a large scale raid upon the Indians of Southern 
Maryland, and in the ensuing strife, they captured and pillaged the Jesuit 
Mission at Mattapany, and all the muskets, ammunition and movable 
articles contained at the Mission fell into the hands of the Indians. This 
caused Governor Leonard Calvert to assume control over Mattapany, 
partly for reasons of safety, and partly because the Jesuits had not been 
willing to admit the civil jurisdiction of Lord Baltimore over their Mission. 
The Mission was disbanded and the Jesuits dispersed. Governor Calvert 
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then built a fort surrounded with a strong stockade as a means of defense 
and a place of refuge for the settlers. Mattapany was the chief military 
center of Maryland until its capture by the Protestant Revolutionists in 
1689. 

The Colonists continued to spread and by 1646 there was a long line of 
settlements, both up the Patuxent River and up the Bay side of Calvert. 
Ferry services had already begun, first from Millstone Point across to the 
North shore, and later from Point Patience. Regular, systematic ferry 
service with rates fixed by law was established after a few years. 

All travel at this period and for many years after, was by water. The land 
was occupied by dense forests, penetrated only by the occasional paths of 
Indians or animals, but the creeks and streams, both large and small, pene- 
trated the country in every direction, affording a ready means of travel. 
Early travelers describe these creeks and streams as being crystal clear, 
with but few shoals and sand bars to impede navigation. The larger of 
these creeks, such as St. Leonard’s, Battle Creek, and Hunting Creek, were 
navigable even for large sailing vessels, and each plantation had access to 
its own or to a neighboring wharf. 

The permanent settlement of Calvert County did not take place until the 
arrival of Robert Brooke in 1650, when Lord Baltimore caused a new 
County to be established, with Brooke as “Commander.” This new County 
was then given the name of Charles County, but it was in fact the same in 
territory as that reestablished under the name of Calvert County on July 3, 
1654. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Bb SC A Shah alls ee adh a et 2 Gaba 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION AND LAND SYSTEM 


Calvert County grew rapidly in its early history. The task of colonizing a 
territory consisting largely of virgin forest, inhabited only by wild beasts 
and savage Indians seems enormous, and yet, in the fifty-year interval from 
about 1635 to 1685, this work was accomplished. The County was settled 
in this half century with white inhabitants, not a few of them men highly 
educated for their time, and was subdivided into plantations and home- 
steads, and a stable government established. 

Much of the credit for this achievement is due to the statesmanship and 
practical sense of the Lords Baltimore and their Colonial governors. More 
of the credit is due to the intelligence and energy of the Colonists. The 
success of the Colony of Maryland was due, in large part, to the establish- 
ment of a sound land grant system, which brought men and women pos- 
sessing the qualities of mind and temperament essential to the task at hand. 

George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, was the descendant of an old 
Yorkshire family. His remote ancestors were said to have been Flemish. 
Prior to the marriage of Leonard Calvert and Ann Crossland, the parents 
of George Calvert, the Calverts had not produced any members of impor- 
tance. The union of the houses of Calvert and Crossland in this marriage 
was productive in two respects. The first was heraldic, the combining of 
the black and gold of the Arms of Calvert, with the red and white cross of 
the Arms of Crossland, which has given us the flag of Maryland. The other 
consequence of this union was the birth of George Calvert, the Founder of 
the Colony of Maryland. 

George Calvert displayed rare intellectual gifts at an early age. He was 
educated at Oxford, entered the service of King James I, and became his 
principal secretary in 1619. He became interested in the colonization of 
North America, and in 1620 the King granted him a large tract of land in 
Newfoundland. About 1624, George Calvert became converted to the 
Roman Catholic Faith. This disqualified him from holding public office, 
but in order to retain him as a member of the Privy Council, King James I 
elevated him to the peerage, under the title of Lord Baltimore. 

The attempted colonization of Newfoundland failed because of the 
severity of the climate. Lord Baltimore then returned to England and 
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applied for new territory. He chose the Chesapeake Bay territory situated 
north of the settlements in Virginia because of the favorable climate. His 
application was pending at the time of his death, but shortly thereafter the 
Charter for the Colony of Maryland was granted to his son, Cecelius 
Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore. 

This Charter, dated June 20, 1632, vested Cecelius Calvert with the lands 
extending northward from the south shore of the Potomac River to the 
fortieth parallel, except as much of such territory as was inhabited at that 
time. This latter exception at a later date caused the loss of the territory 
of Delaware, the Swedes having already established a colony on the Dela- 
ware River prior to 1632. 

The Charter of Maryland made Lord Baltimore the Proprietor of all 
the territory embraced within the boundaries defined in the grant: that is 
to say, he was the owner of the land, subject only to the obligation to 
deliver to the King of England two Indian arrows each year as a token of 
overlordship, plus one-fifth of all the gold and silver mined in the Province. 
It was necessary to have the charter ratified by Parliament, and before 
Parliament would approve the grant of the Charter to Lord Baltimore, 
it added a provision whereby it required the Church of England to become 
the Established Church in Maryland, the expenses of maintaining the 
Church to be paid out of Lord Baltimore's revenues. The failure of Lord 
Baltimore to carry out this provision of the Charter caused the Protestant 
Revolution of 1689, which overthrew the regime of Lord Baltimore, and 
established Maryland as a Royal Province. 

The Charter provided for a legislative body, the Assembly to be 
selected from the Colonists. It was the duty of the Assembly to enact such 
laws as might be brought before it or proposed by Lord Baltimore, or his 
agent, the Governor. The Assembly was modeled after the Parliament of 
England, consisting of an upper house, the Council, whose members 
were appointed by the Governor, and a lower house, or House of Bur- 
gesses, selected by vote of the land owners. At the first meeting of the 
Assembly, in 1639, the House of Burgesses demanded the right to initiate 
legislation, in addition to the power to vote upon proposals submitted by 
the Governor. This claim of right on the part of the Burgesses was at first 
refused, as contrary to the Charter, and became the basis of a long standing 
controversy between the Colonists and their government. Ultimately, the 
Colonists were successful. 

The Charter also conferred upon the Proprietor the power to maintain 
an army, to grant titles of nobility (provided such titles did not bear the 
same nomenclature as was in use in England), and to establish manors, 
posts, towns, and churches. No taxes were to be paid to the English Crown, 
except customs duties on imports into England and Ireland, after ten years. 
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It was the purpose of the Calverts to obtain wealth and power for their 
family through the establishment of a prosperous colony which would 
produce a large and secure flow of revenues. It was necessary for the 
accomplishment of these purposes to attract to Maryland men and women 
of superior intellect and character. The Calverts were, from the modern 
point of view, in the real estate business. 

Cecelius Calvert therefore opened an office in London, offering free 
land to all who would emigrate to Maryland. Each Colonist who paid the 
cost of his own transportation and brought with him a required amount 
of tools and supplies was given a grant of 100 acres of land for himself and 
a like amount for each additional adult he might transport, with an addi- 
tional 50 acres for each child under sixteen years of age. Thus a man and 
wife who paid their own costs of transportation were entitled to a tract of 
200 acres, and more if they brought children or dependent servants. The 
amounts of land granted per person were reduced in half, after 1641, and 
after 1689 no more free land was granted. 

Persons who accepted these terms received their land grants as absolute 
owners, except as to the payment of an annual quit rent, fixed originally at 
one shilling for each fifty acres of land. The owner of the land was 
required to pay an annual rent, or forfeit his holdings. This system of land 
holding in several respects resembled the modern ground rent system of 
Baltimore City, wherein ownership of City property is based upon land 
leases made for ninety-nine years, but renewable perpetually. In fact, the 
quit rent of Lord Baltimore is the direct ancestor of the Baltimore City 
ground rent. 

This system worked quite well. Men possessed of a modest amount of 
capital, especially younger sons of the English gentry, by paying the costs 
of their voyage to America, were enabled to acquire substantial homesteads 
in Maryland. If they had sufficient financial resources to pay for trans- 
porting additional persons with them, they were able to acquire large 
landed estates. The person paying the costs of transportation of another 
person received an additional hundred acres of land (later fifty acres) for 
each person so brought into the Colony. The person thus transported 
became indentured to the person who brought him or her to the Colony 
for a period of seven years. The servant, after serving his time, working 
for his master, became free, and his master was obligated to furnish him 
with fifty acres of land, with an amount of tools and clothing and supplies to 
enable him to establish his own homestead. Such land might be parcelled 
out of the master’s plantation, or a tract might be purchased for him in 
some other location. 

A considerable amount of land speculation developed out of this prac- 
tice. Planters, becoming prosperous by the growing of tobacco, frequently 
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“invested” their newly gotten wealth in bringing new persons to the Colony, 
and receiving additional lands thereby. Many of the early Colonists thus 
acquired numerous tracts of land, retaining the best and selling off the 
unwanted tracts. 

When the colonist arrived in Maryland, having paid his own costs of 
transportation, he applied at the Land Office for the amount of land to 
which he might be entitled. A warrant was then issued, and the official 
surveyor, upon payment of a fee, proceeded to survey and mark off the 
tract. Upon payment of a further fee, a patent was issued, and the tract 
of land was thereby granted to the Colonist; an appropriate document was 
issued and recorded, vesting the settler with the title. Important persons 
were given the privilege of selecting the tracts they were to secure, but 
less favored settlers were obliged to accept such locations as might be 
allotted to them, and in many cases the lands they received were covered 
with forests which had to be cleared. The surveyor usually waited until a 
sufficient number of tracts were to be surveyed, then accompanied by 
an assistant, and frequently by an Indian guide, went into the woods, 
marking off the various tracts he had to survey by making notches in the 
trees. These surveys were in many cases not too accurate. Frequently 
there were overlaps, the cause of future boundary disputes. In other in- 
stances, considerable areas of land were overlooked entirely, to be claimed 
by a later generation. 

The colonist, after receiving the land, was faced with the tremendous 
task of clearing the virgin forest and building a habitation. The usual 
method of clearing off the trees was to girdle the bark, causing the trees to 
die. When the trees had been dead sufficiently long to become dry, they 
were set on fire and burned off. The stumps of the trees were either burned 
off, dug out by hand, or pulled out by means of oxen. The most desirable 
lands were those which had already been cleared of trees, such as the fields 
cultivated by the Indians. 

Jurisdiction over matters of local self-government was vested in the 
manors. Estates consisting of one thousand acres or more were eligible to 
become manors corresponding to the manors of the English feudal system. 
The Lord of the Manor, a person of superior social position and educa- 
tion, had the privilege and duty of maintaining Court Leete and Court 
Baron. Presiding in the Court Baron, the Lord of the Manor acted as 
judge, hearing and deciding all civil cases of dispute between his tenants, 
and between the owners and inhabitants of all the territory beholden unto 
the manor. The Court Leete was a similar court presided over by the 
Lord of the Manor in cases of a criminal nature. An appeal would lie 
from the Manorial Court to the Provincial Court at St. Mary’s or at the 
County seat. More than twenty manors were created in Calvert County, 
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including those situated in territory subsequently given to St. Mary’s 
County, Charles County, or Prince George’s County. 

Although the title of Manor gave a landed estate a certain dignity, the 
Manorial system never became of much importance in Maryland. This was 
due to the introduction of negro slavery. The first negroes were brought 
into Maryland as indentured servants, of the same status as the white 
servants. It was found, however, that the negroes, upon being released at 
the end of their indenture, lacked the ability to maintain themselves inde- 
pendently, and frequently became objects of charity. An Act of Assembly 
of the year 1669, declared that all negroes and their children should be 
permanently slaves, following the Virginia practice. The plantations came 
more and more to be worked by negroes, usually under a white overseer; 
therefore the functions of Court Leete and Court Baron were seldom 
exercised. The slaves had no rights to be determined by the Lord of the 
Manor, so the Manorial system fell into disuse. 

The Proprietor, Lord Baltimore, was entitled to the revenues of the quit 
rents, and later to revenues from taxes, customs duties and the like. Most 
of these revenues were devoted to meeting the costs of government and of 
other public purposes. The Proprietor was vested with the law-making 
power, subject to ratification by the Assembly. 

The Governor was appointed by the Proprietor and exercised the powers 
of administration when the Proprietor was in England. The chief officer 
under the Governor was the Secretary of the Province. He performed all 
the duties of administration, employing such assistants as he might require. 
As the Province grew and the duties of office became more burdensome, 
new offices were created out of the Secretaryship, such as the Attorney 
General, the Surveyor General, the Clerk of the Land Office, the Naval 
Officers, etc. 

The Legislative power was vested in the Assembly modeled after the 
Parliament of England. This consisted of two houses, the upper house or 
Council, whose members were appointed by the Governor, and the lower 
house or House of Burgesses, whose members were elected by the land- 
holders, on the basis of one from each Hundred, a Hundred being a 
division of a County containing about one hundred freehold estates. Mem- 
bers of the Council acted also as the Governor’s Cabinet, and served as 
Judges of the Provincial Court. 

The first General Assembly met at St. Mary’s City. It promptly intro- 
duced and passed a number of laws, which were vetoed by Lord Baltimore 
on the ground that the Assembly had no power to propose legislation, its 
function being limited to acting upon Bills submitted to it by the Gover- 
nor. Throughout the early Colonial period, there was a constant con- 
troversy between the Governor and the Assembly, as to whether the As- 
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sembly might initiate legislation, or whether its powers were limited to 
voting upon proposals submitted by the Governor. The provisions of the 
Charter supported the position taken by the Governor, but the growing 
forces of democracy ultimately resolved the controversy in favor of the 
Assembly. 

The High Sheriff was the chief County law enforcing officer. He not only 
was charged with the duty of enforcing the laws, but also had charge of 
all elections. Elections were held at the County Court House. There the 
landowners, who were the only persons entitled to vote, assembled during 
a four day period, and voted in person at open meeting. There was no 
secret ballot in those days, and no restrictions against electioneering at 
the polls. Each County was divided into Hundreds or election districts, 
each electing a Burgess. There was a Constable for each Hundred, he 
being the local law enforcing officer, under the jurisdiction and control of 
the High Sheriff. Other minor County officials were the Assessors and the 
Justices of the Peace. Those Justices who were possessed of legal training 
or experience were designated as being of the Quorum. 

These various County officers were supported by fees, usually payable in 
tobacco. Tobacco has to be planted, grown, harvested, stored and cured, 
before it can be shipped and sold, and the officials had to wait for their 
salaries until the tobacco crop of the previous year had been sold. This 
usually took place in May. Agriculture has always been surrounded by 
many hazards and uncertainties; therefore the possessor of an official 
salaried position was in a somewhat superior position to his planter neigh- 
bors. There was great competition for the higher positions in the Govern- 
ment. These were appointive at the favor of Lord Baltimore or the Gover- 
nor, and in the early days such officers were in large measure drawn from 
families closely allied to the Calverts, such as the Brookes, Sewalls, 
Darnalls, Neales and Fenwicks, and a few of the great landholders, such as 
the Rousbys, Taskers and Smiths. 
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CHAPTER FouR 
Le ase eeec te i ee 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CALVERT COUNTY 
AND THE CONFLICT WITH THE PURITANS 


Governor Leonard Calvert died on June 9, 1647. He had served as 
Maryland’s first Governor with great ability for thirteen years. His suc- 
cessor, Governor Thomas Greene, was promptly appointed but was not 
destined to serve long in that capacity. During the years since the estab- 
lishment of the first settlements, the Puritan movement had been gradually 
building up its strength in England. The Parliament in 1631 had sent to 
King Charles I, of England, a list of complaints against the Crown, known 
as “The Great Remonstrance.” The King was determined not to yield to 
the demands of the Puritans, and on August 22, 1642, the civil war between 
the Puritans and the King broke out. The power of the King’s forces was 
destroyed in the two famous battles of Marston Moor in 1644, and of 
Naseby in 1645. Charles I was beheaded in January, 1649. Two more 
years of warfare were required before the forces of Oliver Cromwell could 
consolidate their position by the conquest of Scotland and Ireland; and a 
further two years were occupied in the war with the Dutch. 

The supremacy of the Puritans in England placed Cecelius Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, in a difficult position, he being a Catholic and allied by political 
and religious ties to the royal party. Nevertheless, Lord Baltimore, shrewd 
politician that he was, was able at first to avoid an open break with the 
Puritans. His policy was to avoid taking any position between the opposing 
forces that would commit him irretrievably to either side. 

The Puritans had been among the earliest Colonists of America, some 
going to New England, and others settling in Virginia. The Puritans of 
Virginia came into conflict with Governor Berkeley, and were ordered to 
conform to the Church of England or to leave Virginia. Lord Baltimore 
offered the Puritans a place of refuge in Maryland. This policy entailed cer- 
tain risks, as it was obvious that the Puritans would be difficult to control. 
On the other hand, new settlers were needed in Maryland to develop the 
Colony, and the Puritans were possessed of the necessary sturdy qualities 
to make them capable Colonists. In 1647, Richard Bennett and William 
Durand, two of the Puritan leaders, with a small group of followers, were 
banished from Virginia, and took refuge in St. Mary’s County. They 
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opened. negotiations with Lord Baltimore’s representatives, seeking to 
establish conditions under which the main body of the Puritans might find a 
sanctuary in Maryland. 

Lord Baltimore believed that the establishment of a Puritan settlement 
in Maryland would place him in the good graces of Oliver Cromwell. 
Therefore, in 1648, he removed Governor Thomas Greene, who had been 
appointed Governor after the death of Governor Leonard Calvert, and 
replaced him by Governor William Stone, a Protestant. The Puritans, how- 
ever, were still dubious about settling in Maryland, unless their religious 
freedom would be guaranteed. In order to satisfy these demands of the 
Puritans, Lord Baltimore caused the Assembly of Maryland to pass an 
enactment establishing freedom of worship in Maryland. Accordingly, on 
April 2, 1649, the Assembly enacted the famous “Act Concerning Religion” 
or Religious Toleration Act, which guaranteed freedom of worship to all 
Christians, regardless of sect. This famous Act became the foundation of 
religious freedom in America. 


The passage of the Toleration Act satisfied the Puritans, and on or about 
April 21, 1649, a large group from Virginia arrived in Maryland and took 
up lands along the shores of the Severn River. Lord Baltimore, in assigning 
this location to the Puritans, placed them on the frontier between the Eng- 
lish settlements and the hunting grounds of the fierce Susquehannock 
Indians of the Upper Bay territory. It was believed that by locating the 
Puritans on the Severn, they would bear the brunt of any future Indian 
raids. The Puritans, however, established friendly relations with the 
Susquehannocks, and made a treaty allowing them to continue to use their 
customary hunting and fishing grounds. This famous Treaty between the 
Puritans and the Indians was consummated in 1652 beneath the old poplar 
tree which still stands on the campus of St. John’s College at Annapolis. 

The Puritans built a fortified town at Greenbury Point on the north shore 
of the Severn River where it meets Chesapeake Bay; to this they gave the 
name of New Providence. These Puritans included the founders of many 
families destined to become notable in the history of Maryland, such as 
Bennett, Lloyd, Howard, Hopkins, Thomas, Young, Cox, Mears, Williams, 
and Dorsey. Richard Bennett and Edward Lloyd were the civil leaders of 
the Puritans; Captain William Fuller, who had served under Oliver Crom- 
well in England, was the military leader; and William Durand was the rul- 
ing elder of the Puritan Church. 

Anne Arundel County was established by an Act of Assembly, in July, 
1650. Its southern boundaries were Lyon’s Creek and Herring Creek, and 
it extended northward to take in all the territory between Chesapeake Bay 
and the Patuxent River. Its northern boundary was fixed by the Patapsco 
River. 
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Lord Baltimore at the same time, made plans for the establishment of an 
additional County, whose loyalty to him would be more certain than that 
of the Puritans. It was his desire, also, in creating such a County, to place 
it under the government and control of some capable and loyal friend. His 
choice for the leadership of this new County fell upon Robert Brooke, an 
English gentleman of a family whose members had rendered distinguished 
service in law and in government in England for many centuries. There 
had been an early Robert Brooke, a distinguished jurist of the Fourteenth 
Century, whose work is mentioned in Blackstone’s famous “Commentaries 
on the Law of England.” In later times another Sir Robert Brooke was 
Chief Justice of England in the reign of Queen Mary (circa 1557-1558) and 
a relative, Richard Brooke, was Chief Baron of the Exchequer under 
Henry VIII. 

Robert Brooke, the founder of the Brooke family in Maryland, was born 
in 1602, the son of Thomas Brooke, one of the leading barristers of London. 
He was educated in both law and religion. In 1624 he received his M.A. 
degree at Oxford, and in 1628 he was ordained a minister of the Church of 
England. Both Robert Brooke and Cecelius Calvert, the second Lord Bal- 
timore, were students at Oxford University about the same time, and the 
friendship between the two men began at Oxford. There is a tradition that 
Lord Baltimore invited Robert Brooke to join the original group of Col- 
onists who made the first voyage to Maryland on the “Ark” and “Dove,” but 
that Brooke was unable to join the expedition because of the ill health of 
his wife, Mary Baker Brooke, who died shortly after the first Colonists 
arrived in Maryland. 

Brooke took the side of the King in the Puritan wars, and during the cam- 
paign in October, 1644, King Charles I made Robert Brooke’s house, at 
Whitchurch, his headquarters for several days, remaining as an overnight 
guest in Brooke’s house. Brooke was a staunch supporter of the Royalist 
party, but being of the Protestant faith, he was respected by the Puritans. 
For these reasons, together with Brooke’s high reputation as a jurist and as 
an administrator, Lord Baltimore regarded him as ideally qualified to assist 
him in steering a course in Maryland between the Royalists and the 
Puritans. 

Therefore, in the fall of 1649, Lord Baltimore made overtures to Brooke, 
and offered him a post second only to the Governor, if he would come to 
Maryland and take part in the management of the Province. In order to 
make it attractive to Brooke to leave England and take up his residence in 
the then raw wilderness of Maryland, Lord Baltimore proposed to make 
Brooke “Commander” of the new County, with almost autonomous powers 
of governing it, and offered him the choice of such lands as he might desire 
in the new County. Brooke accepted this offer, and Lord Baltimore there- 
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upon informed the Governor and Council of Maryland that his “trusty and 
well-beloved” friend, Robert Brooke, would arrive in Maryland in the next 
year. In June, 1650, Robert Brooke and his party, consisting of himself, his 
wife, ten children, and twenty-eight servants arrived in Maryland, where 
they were greeted at the dock by the Governor and Council. It is probable 
that no Colonist of our country ever arrived in greater style or received a 
more distinguished welcome than did Robert Brooke. He immediately took 
the oath of office as a member of the Council, and as Commander of the 
new County, which was given the name of “Charles County.” 


This new County, although designated as “Charles County,” was not the 
same as the present Charles County, which was created out of St. Mary’s 
County in 1658. In all but name it was the same as the territory shortly to 
be named “Calvert County.” It included within its boundaries, not only all 
the area of the present Calvert County, but also the southern and western 
shores of the Patuxent River up to its head waters, including all of Prince 
George’s County and parts of Montgomery County. 

Robert Brooke selected several large grants of land, among which were 
two tracts of about 2000 acres each. One was on the east bank of the 
Patuxent River, where it is joined by the waters of a large creek, which 
Brooke named Battle Creek in memory of his first wife, Mary Baker, 
whose family had lived at Battle or Battel in Sussex, England, the site 
of the Battle of Hastings, where the Normans, under William the Con- 
queror, vanquished the Saxons in 1066. The other tract was directly across 
the Patuxent River in the present St. Mary’s County. Here Brooke built a 
brick house, locating it on a hill back from the river. He called this manor 
De la Brooke Manor. Shortly thereafter, Robert Brooke gave it to his 
eldest son, Baker Brooke, and built a similar manor house at his other prop- 
erty, Brooke Place Manor on the Calvert County side at Battle Creek. This 
location was more central than the former, and more convenient for the 
seat of the County Government. At Brooke Place Manor he built a fine 
residence, similar to De la Brooke, locating it on a point of land command- 
ing a magnificent panorama of the adjacent rivers and countryside. Brooke 
laid out the plans for a County seat, with a court house, jail, chapel, and 
other buildings on the north side of Battle Creek across the creek from 
Brooke Place Manor. This he named Battle Town, but it soon became 
known as Calvert Town. It was the seat of Government of the County 
until 1725. 

The Puritans in the meantime had come from Virginia and taken up 
extensive holdings of land in Anne Arundel County. They soon began to 
overflow into Calvert County. Large numbers of them came down the 
County along the Bay Shore and occupied the region of the Cliffs as far 
south as Parker’s Creek. Some of the Puritans who acquired lands in this 
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region of the Cliffs were Captain William Fuller, Sampson Waring and 
Leonard Strong. Numerous other Puritans settled in the lower part of 
Calvert County, including Richard Preston, one of the principal Puritan 
leaders. Preston’s house, built on the shore of the Patuxent below St. 
Leonard’s Creek in 1651, is still standing. 

It was one of the conditions of the “Conditions of Plantation” that all in- 
habitants of Maryland be required to take an oath of allegiance to Lord 
Baltimore and his government, on penalty of forfeiture of their property 
and expulsion from the Province. This oath was obnoxious to the Puritans. 
Leonard Strong, one of the Puritan leaders in Calvert County, wrote in his 
pamphlet “Babylon’s Fall” that the taking of oaths was exceedingly 
“scrupled” by the Puritans, and it was especially obnoxious to them that 
they were required to swear to uphold a government most of whose officers 
were of the Roman Catholic faith. The Puritans for reasons of religious 
scruples resisted all pressure brought upon them to swear allegiance to 
Lord Baltimore, and awaited developments from England. There the Puri- 
tans were in full control, and in 1651 Oliver Cromwell dismissed Parliament 
and assumed full powers of government under the title of Lord Protector. 

No official admission of this turn of events was admitted by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Baltimore, and as Governor Berkeley of Virginia had refused 
to recognize the regime of Oliver Cromwell, the Puritans of Maryland be- 
came restive and turbulent. Oliver Cromwell, in 1652, sent a force of 750 
men commissioned to “reduce all the plantations within the Chesapeake 
Bay to their due obedience to the Parliament of England.” These forces 
arrived in Virginia in March, 1652, and Governor Berkeley, recognizing 
that resistance would be futile, surrendered his Government to a commis- 
sion consisting of Thomas Stagy, Richard Bennett and William Claiborne. 

These Commissioners proceeded to St. Mary’s City and opened negoti- 
ations with Governor William Stone. On March 29, 1652, the Virginia Com- 
missioners issued a proclamation divesting Governor Stone of all powers of 
government, and vested the government in a new Commission composed 
of Col. Francis Yardley, Robert Brooke, Job Chandler, Captain Edward 
Windam, Richard Preston and Edward Banks. This action was ratified by 
the Council, as the upper house and chief governing body of the Maryland 
Assembly. These commissioners were directed to govern the Province of 
Maryland in the name of the Commonwealth, or Puritan government of 
England. 

The arrangement proved to be temporary. On June 28, 1652, Bennett 
and Claiborne issued a new proclamation placing the powers of govern- 
ment in the hands of the Council which then consisted of Thomas Hatton, 
Robert Brooke, Captain John Price, Job Chandler, Col. Francis Yardley and 
Richard Preston. It will be noted that in these maneuvers, Robert Brooke 
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cooperated with the Puritans. He became President of the Council and 
Acting Governor of Maryland. Although he incurred the displeasure of 
Lord Baltimore by his actions, Brooke was probably motivated by consid- 
erations of sound judgment, rather than by disloyalty to his friend, Lord 
Baltimore. Resistance to the Puritan party at that time would have been 
folly, as subsequent events were soon to prove, and might have cost 
Lord Baltimore any chance of recovering control over the Province at a 
later date. 

A general period of unrest followed. The Indians, sensing the conflict 
among the whites, began a series of raids, which were beaten off only with 
difficulty. Lord Baltimore instructed Governor Stone not to cooperate with 
the Puritan government, but to continue to hold his office, although he was 
in fact without power to act. 

On July 3, 1654, Lord Baltimore issued through Governor Stone a procla- 
mation abolishing Charles County and divesting Robert Brooke of his 
authority. He ordered the reestablishment of the County under the new 
name of Calvert County, with the same territory as before. This date is 
now regarded as the official date of the founding of Calvert County. 

This Proclamation “erected” both sides of the Patuxent River into one 
County by the name of Calvert County, “bounded on the south side with 
Pinechill river or creek to the head thereof, and from there through the 
woods to the head of Patuxent, being the northerly bound of St. Mary's 
County and bounded on the north side with the creek upon the western 
side of Chesapeake Bay called Herring Creek and from thence through the 
woods to the head of the Patuxent River, being the southerly bounds of 
Anne Arundel County; and the governor this day likewise appointed Mr. 
Richard Collet to be high sheriff of Calvert County aforesaid.” The Puritan 
Assembly, however, was in complete control, and on October 20, 1654, 
meeting at the house of Richard Preston, passed an Act changing the name 
of the County from “Calvert” to “Patuxent” County. The County bore this 
official designation throughout the remainder of the Puritan regime, until 
1658, when the name “Calvert” was restored. 

The same day that Lord Baltimore deposed Robert Brooke from office 
the Puritan Commissioners called for the election of anew Assembly. Only 
Puritans, or persons loyal to them, were permitted to vote. Those elected 
to serve from Calvert County were Richard Preston, Sampson Waring, 
James Berry, and William Ewen. 

The new Assembly met, and among its first acts was one fixing Preston 
Plantation, the house of Richard Preston, as the meeting place of the 
Commissioners. This historic house was the seat of the Government of 
Maryland for the next four years. An act calling for strict observance of 
the Sabbath was also passed as well as other laws of the type now called 
“Blue Laws.” 
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Lord Baltimore learned of these events late in 1654, and dispatched a 
special messenger, William Eltonhead, to Maryland ordering Governor 
Stone to recover his authority immediately. Governor Stone received these 
instructions in January 1655. He began to organize an armed force in St. 
Mary’s County. When he had assembled a sufficient number of men, he 
sent a strong force to capture the house of Richard Preston in Calvert 
County, where the Commissioners held their meetings. This expedition 
took the Puritans by surprise. Preston himself was away. The house, the 
seat of the Puritan Government, was captured with but little resistance, 
and all records and documents there were seized and taken away. 

Encouraged by this success, Governor Stone embarked his men in sev- 
eral small sailing vessels, under command of himself, William Eltonhead, 
and Secretary of State Thomas Hatton, and sailed around the Bay side of 
Calvert to Herring Bay, for the purpose of subduing the Puritan strong- 
hold of New Providence. 


A large armed merchant ship, the Golden Lyon, was then lying in the 
harbor at Annapolis. Captain William Fuller, in charge of the Puritan 
forces ascertained that Captain Roger Heamans, who commanded this 
ship, was a Puritan sympathizer. The flotilla under Governor Stone entered 
the Severn, but was unable to enter the harbor of Annapolis because of the 
superior armament of the Golden Lyon. Governor Stone was unable to 
attack the Puritans directly. He therefore landed his forces, consisting of 
about 130 men, at Horn Point, a neck of land situated just below Annapolis. 
The landing took place during the night of March 25, 1655. When the 
forces of Governor Stone landed, the Golden Lyon opened fire upon them, 
forcing them away from the Point. The Puritan militia, under Captain 
William Fuller, consisting of about one hundred men, at the same time, 
marched up the other side of the Creek, and crossing over, trapped the 
forces of Governor Stone on the narrow neck of land. 


The famous Battle of the Severn began at daybreak. We are fortunate 
in having an eyewitness account of this Battle, written by Leonard Strong, 
one of the Puritans who participated in the Battle. (Babylon’s Fall; Lon- 
don, 1655.) The battle was short and decisive. The Puritan forces included 
in their ranks men who had fought in England under Oliver Cromwell, and 
the St. Mary’s County men under Governor Stone were no match for them. 
The Puritan charge swept the field, and all of Stone’s men who did not 
escape by running away were captured. The Puritan forces suffered only 
the death of four men, whereas over fifty of the St. Mary’s men under Stone 
were killed, including Secretary Thomas Hatton. Governor Stone and 
William Eltonhead were among those captured. The Puritans tried the 
prisoners at Court Martial on charges of treason and sentenced ten of their 
most prominent leaders to death. Four of them were shot by order of the 
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Court Martial—namely, William Eltonhead, Captain William Lewis, John 
Legatt and Julius Pedro. Governor Stone, who was severely wounded in 
the battle, also received a death sentence, but his sentence was subse- 
quently commuted. The Puritans were now in complete control of the 
Province of Maryland, and passed enactments confiscating the property of 
all who had opposed them. 

Although the Puritans had full command of the Province, they knew that 
the issues between them and Lord Baltimore would be decided ultimately 
in London. Governor Stone was a prisoner and incapacitated by his 
wounds; therefore Lord Baltimore on July 10, 1656, appointed a new 
Governor, Josias Fendall. Before Fendall had time to assume the duties of 
office, he was arrested by the Puritans and put on trial before the Puritan 
Court. He was kept in prison until September 24, 1656, and was then 
released upon his promise to take no action to disturb the Puritan Govern- 
ment, but to await the settlement of the controversy in England. The 
people on both sides were becoming weary of conflict and desired nothing 
so much as a return to the old days of peaceful living. We have seen the 
same attitude among Americans after two great wars in the twentieth 
century. Our ancestors were just as eager for a “return to normalcy” as 
were their descendants of the era of President Harding. 

The controversy between Lord Baltimore and the Puritans was sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners of Trade in England. Lord Baltimore, a bet- 
ter courtier and diplomat than a soldier, was successful in obtaining the 
return of his Province. A general agreement was concluded between the 
two parties, and signed on November 30, 1658. It was assented to by 
Richard Bennett on behalf of the Puritans. Lord Baltimore was permitted 
to resume the exercise of the governmental authority in the Province of 
Maryland. A general amnesty was granted to all who had taken part in 
the struggle. It was ordered that all confiscated property be returned to 
its former owners. The requirement of the oath of allegiance was ignored, 
but Lord Baltimore was required to promise that the Act of Religious 
Toleration should never be repealed. Governor Fendall assumed the 
duties of office in the spring of 1658, and Calvert County received back its 
original name of “Calvert,” which had been changed by the Puritans to 
“Patuxent” in 1654. Only one thing could not be restored. The Great Seal 
of Maryland, which the Puritans had taken and kept in the house of Richard 
Preston, had disappeared. Whether it was seized by the raiders under 
Hammond and Fendall and lost subsequently, or whether buried in or 
about the old house probably will never be known. Legend holds that it is 
concealed within the walls of the old mansion. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
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CALVERT COUNTY AT THE RESTORATION OF 1658 


The restoration of peace and the return of the Government of Maryland 
to Lord Baltimore in 1658 ushered in a period of rapid growth in Calvert 
County. The conflict between Puritan and Cavalier had occupied nearly 
a decade of struggle and confusion; nevertheless much constructive work 
had been done. During this period, Calvert County received many, if not 
most, of the men who founded the leading families of the County. In fact, 
by 1658 the general plan of social organization had been solidly estab- 
lished. An examination of the Land Records at the Land Office in 
Annapolis, or of the Rent Rolls kept by Lord Baltimore, shows that the 
first years after the founding of Calvert County were a period of very 
rapid settlement. During the first decade after its establishment, most of 
the land in Calvert County was granted to permanent settlers. 

In reviewing the events of the early history of Calvert County, it must 
be kept in mind that at this period the territory of the County embraced 
both shores of the Patuxent River, and extended northward to include the 
whole of Prince George’s County as well as other territory still farther 
northward, then an unknown wilderness. Many of the men who were the 
leaders in the historical events of the first fifty years of Calvert County had 
their homes and landed estates in territory that is no longer Calvert. 
Nevertheless, these men at that time were Calvert Countians, and any 
account of the history of the County which omitted mention of such men 
would be incomplete. 

William Eltonhead was one of the first men of high position to receive 
a large estate in Calvert Territory. He received a grant of two thousand 
acres on the south side of the Patuxent River, extending from Machewatts 
Creek to Cedar Point. His brother, Edward Eltonhead, obtained a tract 
of 5,000 acres on the north side of the Patuxent near Drum Point. This 
was known as the Great Eltonhead Manor, to distinguish it from the land 
of William, which was designated Lesser Eltonhead. The Eltonheads 
were descendants of Lord Eltonhead, a Chief Justice of England, and were 
personal friends of Cecelius Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore. He 
counted them among his most trustworthy assistants in governing the 
Province. 
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Susquehanna Point, on the Southern shore (now St. Mary's County) 
of the Patuxent, is adjacent to the lands of Eltonhead. It was surveyed 
for John Edloe in 1649, but came into the hands of the Rousby family 
about 1666. The old manor house, called Susquehanna, was probably 
built by Christopher Rousby shortly after 1666. This old house was pur- 
chased about 1942 by Samuel Davis Young and presented to Henry Ford 
for the Ford Museum at Dearborn, Michigan. It was taken down, board 
by board, transported to Michigan and reassembled again. It may be seen 
at Greenfield Village, at Dearborn, Michigan, near Detroit. It is one of 
the group of historic buildings assembled at Dearborn by Henry Ford. 
The Rousbys, like the Eltonheads, had landed estates on both sides of the 
Patuxent. Rousby Hall, on the north shore of the River, between Drum 
Point and Solomon’s Island, was the property of John Rousby, brother of 
Christopher, purchased by him from Samuel Groome in 1668. 


Christopher Rousby became Collector General of the Province. In 
October, 1684, while on board the ship “Quaker Ketch,” he was fatally 
stabbed during a quarrel with Col. George Talbot, a cousin of Lord Balti- 
more, and member of the Council. Talbot fled, and according to legend 
took refuge in a secret cave. He was fed, while hiding in the cave, by 
two trained hawks which brought him each day a supply of wild ducks 
from the river. Eventually he was pardoned through the intercession of 
his wife. 

Christopher Rousby and John Rousby, his brother, are buried at Susque- 
hanna. Both Susquehanna, and its neighboring estate, Mattapany, were 
acquired by the United State Government in the Second World War, and 
are now part of the Patuxent Naval Air Station. 


Mattapany is the next up the River on the South Shore. Here in the 
earliest days of Maryland was the village of the Mattapanient Indians. 
The Jesuits established a Mission at Mattapany, the first white settlement 
on the shores of the Patuxent. In 1646, Mattapany was confiscated by 
Lord Baltimore and the Jesuits expelled. Mattapany, containing 2000 
acres of land, was granted by special warrant of Lord Baltimore to Secre- 
tary of the Province of Maryland, Henry Sewall in 1661. Sewall died in 
1665, and his widow, Jane Sewall, married Governor Charles Calvert. 
Charles Calvert became the third Lord Baltimore upon the death of his 
father, Cecelius Calvert, and after his succession to the title, he granted 
Mattapany to Major Nicholas Sewall, son of Henry Sewall. Mattapany 
was the site of the principal fort and arsenal of Colonial Maryland, until 
it was captured by the Protestant forces during the Revolution of 1689. 

Farther up the Patuxent, on the St. Mary’s County side, are several early 
manors or large plantations. St. Richard’s Manor, 1000 acres granted to 
Richard Gardiner in 1640, is the oldest Manorial grant on the Patuxent 
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River. It adjoins St. Joseph’s Manor, 1642, of the same size, a grant to 
Nicholas Harvey. A very large estate, Resurrection Manor, granted to 
Thomas Cornwaleys in 1650 is nearby. 

St. Cuthbert’s, or Fenwick Manor, adjoins Resurrection Manor to the 
North. Cuthbert Fenwick, the first proprietor of St. Cuthbert’s or Fen- 
wick Manor, is said to have arrived in Maryland from Virginia in 1634, at 
the age of 20 years. He became a close friend of Captain Thomas Corn- 
waleys, Lord Baltimore’s chief Military Officer in the early days, and be- 
came a member of the Council. His second wife was Jane, the sister of 
William Eltonhead. A curious feature of the history of the Fenwicks is 
that, although Cuthbert Fenwick became a Catholic and one of Lord Ballti- 
more’s staunchest supporters, nevertheless, his English brother, Major 
John Fenwick, was an ardent Puritan, and was the officer in charge of the 
beheading of King Charles I of England. An interesting account of this 
incident is related in Richardson’s “Sidelights of Maryland History,” 
Vol. II, pages 98-99. Fenwick Manor was divided into two parcels, the 
lower part being known as St. Cuthbert’s Manor, and the upper part 
became known as “Sotterley.” Sotterley was the home of the Plowden 
family, who were related to the later Fenwicks by marriage. 

A small creek separates Fenwick Manor from De la Brooke Manor. 
Here on the shores of the Patuxent, opposite Battle Creek, Robert Brooke, 
the Commander of “Old Charles County” (in all but name the same as 
Calvert County), settled with his wife, ten children, and twenty-eight 
servants in 1650. De la Brooke is an estate of two thousand acres, and 
directly across the River on the Calvert County side Robert Brooke 
selected another tract of twenty-one hundred acres, which he called 
Brooke Place Manor. 

Robert Brooke built a large manor house at De la Brooke standing on 
a hill about a mile back from the Patuxent River, and shortly thereafter he 
built another Manor House across the River at Brooke Place Manor. Rob- 
ert Brooke himself lived at Brooke Place, where he died in 1655. De la 
Brooke became the residence of his eldest son, Baker Brooke. Baker 
Brooke became a member of the Council upon the restoration of Lord 
Baltimore’s Government, serving as such until his death in 1671. He was 
also Surveyor General of Maryland. The original manor house, where the 
Council sometimes met, no longer exists. The present house, standing 
close by the river side, was built by the Thomas family about 1830. 

Several miles farther up the west side of the Patuxent, lies Trent Hall, 
the estate of Major Thomas Truman, granted to him in 1658. Major Tru- 
man had a distinguished military career, spending much of his time guard- 
ing the northern frontier of the settlements against the Indians. He was 
the leader of the expedition which exterminated the raiding Susquehan- 
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nocks in 1675. Major Truman was a surveyor by profession, and many of 
the surveys of the original tracts lying within the present area of Calvert 
County were completed by him. Trent Hall was inherited by his nephew, 
Thomas Truman Greenfield. 


Major Truman’s neighbor to the north was another notable military 
figure, Colonel Henry Jowles. His estate was first called “Orphan’s Gift,” 
and later The Plains. Colonel Jowles is said to have acquired this prop- 
erty shortly after 1670. He rose to be Commander-in-Chief of the Calvert 
County militia. Colonel Jowles, together with John Coode and Ninian 
Beall, were the leaders of the Revolution of 1689, which overthrew the 
Provincial Government and established the period of Royal Governors. 
The grave of his son, Colonel Henry Peregrine Jowles, who died in 1737, 
is not far from the old dwelling house, which was still standing on the 
property in 1958. This old mansion was built by the Sothoron family, 
probably about the middle of the Eighteenth Century. 


A short distance above Orphan’s Gift is the town of Benedict, where the 
Patuxent River Bridge now crosses from Hallowing Point. The river front 
above Benedict is now Charles County territory. It was taken from Cal- 
vert County in the partition of the County in 1695. Still farther up the 
Patuxent River are the sites of two more estates of the Brooke family. The 
lower of these, a tract of 2000 acres, was known as Brooke Court Manor. 
The site of this Manor is near the village of Aquasco. It is said that Robert 
Brooke intended to select a site at the junction of Mattapany Creek with 
the Patuxent River, but due to fear of the Indians, who had a large village 
nearby, Brooke chose the two more southerly sites instead. Mattapany 
Creek lies in the “freshies” of the Patuxent, and is not to be confused with 
Mattapany in the lower reaches of the Patuxent River, which has already 
been described. Brooke Court Manor lay approximately opposite Abing- 
ton’s (now Holland’s) Cliffs, which are situated just north of the mouth 
of Hunting Creek on the modern Calvert County side. It passed from the 
Brookes to the Letchworth family, and later to the Hoxtons. The old 
Manor House was notable as being one of the few Maryland houses to 
have a private Roman Catholic Chapel. 

Brookefield, the more northerly of the Brooke properties, was an estate 
of twenty-three hundred acres. It became the property and residence of 
Major Thomas Brooke, the second son of Robert Brooke. Brookefield is 
situated at the juncture of Cannady or Brooke Creek, with the Patuxent 
River. Major Thomas Brooke marked the boundaries of his vast estate 
with stones bearing his initials, “T. B.” and from the presence of one of 
these markers, the little crossroads village of T.B. in lower Prince George's 
County derives its name. Major Brooke married Eleanor Hatton, niece 
of Thomas Hatton, Secretary of the Provincial Government, who was 
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killed by a Puritan bullet at the Battle of the Severn. Thomas Brooke was 
made Commander in Chief of the Calvert County Militia in 1658. Both 
he and his son, Colonel Thomas Brooke (1660-1731), were among the 
most important leaders in Calvert County and in the Provincial Govern- 
ment in the early Colonial Period. This was especially true of the younger 
Thomas Brooke, who, in addition to becoming Colonel of the Calvert 
County Militia, was a member of the Council of Maryland, 1692-1707 and 
1715-1724; Justice of the Provincial Court, 1694; Deputy Secretary of 
Maryland, 1695; and President of the Council and Acting Governor of 
Maryland, 1720. 

The Charles or Western Branch of the Patuxent flows into the main 
stream of the Patuxent a few miles north of Brookefield. This branch is 
now silted up and at places is little more than a swamp. In the early days 
of Maryland, it was a deep navigable stream, and ships could proceed up 
this branch some nine miles to the town of Upper Marlboro, now the 
County Seat of Prince George’s County. The Western Branch was the 
most important tributary of the Patuxent. In 1658, the confluence of the 
Charles Branch and the Patuxent was the northern frontier of the white 
Colonists, and in order to administer and govern the upper County and to 
safeguard the vast area extending over the whole of Prince George’s 
County up to the head waters of the Patuxent River, a manor was estab- 
lished and granted to Philip Calvert, a nephew of Lord Baltimore. This 
was the largest and most important of all the manors of Calvert County. 
It was called Mt. Calvert or Calverton Manor. It included a court house, 
arsenal, and a small custom house, as it became a port of entry. The Cal- 
vert County Rangers set out on their patrols from this Manor, it being 
necessary to maintain a constant watch upon the Indians to the north. 
Eventually, with the expansion northward of the settlements, Calverton 
Manor lost its importance. It has now vanished, without a trace, except 
for a few brick foundations lying below the surface of the fields. The old 
brick mansion which still exists on this site is not the original manor house 
of Philip Calvert, but was built by William Groome about 1725. 

One of the earliest Manors established on the east side of the Patuxent 
River was that of Governor William Stone, who, prior to 1650, was granted 
a large tract known as St. Leonard’s, situated on the north side of St. 
Leonard’s Creek. This plantation was purchased from Governor Stone 
by Richard Smith, the first Attorney General of Maryland, shortly after 
1658. The Smith family resided on this estate for many generations. Gov- 
ernor Stone’s brother, Matthew Stone, acquired several tracts in lower 
Calvert County, notably Stonesby or Stone’s Bay, on the eastern shore of 
the Patuxent, a property which subsequently was owned by the Mackall 
family. 
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When Lord Baltimore decided to establish Calvert County, he made 
plans to reserve the principal manor of the County for himself. He there- 
fore laid out “His Lordship’s Manor of Patuxent” on a tract of some ten 
thousand acres of land, lying between Point Patience and St. Leonard's 
Creek. This manor was abandoned at an early date and was subdivided 
into several smaller tracts. 


Greater Eltonhead Manor was next to His Lordship’s Manor in size. It 
was granted to Edward Eltonhead at an early date, but was not patented 
until 1662. This manor consisted of five thousand acres, situated on the 
north shore of the Patuxent River, extending from Drum Point to the 
mouth of the River. This grant was conditioned upon Eltonhead’s bring- 
ing fifty settlers into the County within five years. Eltonhead seems to 
have been unable to meet these conditions; he was granted an extension in 
time, but ultimately failing to meet this requirement, the manor was 
allowed to lapse. The eastern half of Eltonhead Manor was later acquired 
by the Bourne family and the western half by John Rousby. Major Samuel 
Bourne was appointed Naval Officer of the Patuxent in 1689, a position 
which required him to inspect all vessels arriving in the Patuxent and to 
collect customs and import duties upon their cargoes. The old mansion 
still standing on Eltonhead Manor near Drum Point was probably built by 
a member of the Bourne family about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There was an older house on this property, one room of which has 
been removed and installed in the Baltimore Museum of Art. This pan- 
eled room with its old staircase probably dates from the late 1600's. 


Brooke Place Manor, the home of Commander Robert Brooke, has 
already been mentioned. It was a tract of twenty-one hundred acres lying 
on the south side of Battle Creek extending to the shore of the Patuxent 
River. The old house where Robert Brooke resided was erected shortly 
after 1650. It is a fine old brick house, one of the three brick dwelling 
houses erected in Calvert about this time, the other two being Preston and 
Parrott’s Cage. The house stands on the edge of the Wicomico Terrace, 
and commands perhaps the finest view in Calvert County. Robert Brooke 
built a blockhouse on the bank of the River as a protection from possible 
Indian raids. An old rose bush planted by Robert Brooke still grows in 
the garden of the old mansion. This rose is now more than three hundred 
years old. The old house is still standing. Originally of one story, with 
a peaked roof, it has been raised to two full stories and is embellished by 
a heavy cornice, which detracts somewhat from its appearance of age. 
This addition was made in the Nineteenth Century. 


Battle Creek was named by Robert Brooke for the town of Battle in 
Sussex, England, the birthplace of Mary Baker, his first wife. Brooke 
established a town site for the County Government on the north side of . 
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the Creek. The town was soon called Calvertown, or Calverton. It in- 
cluded a court house, jail, custom house and dock. Calverton was aban- 
doned as the seat of Government when the Court House was moved to 
Prince Frederick after 1725, and all traces of the old town have dis- 
appeared. 

Abington Manor is situated in the central part of the County, just north 
of Hunting Creek, on the high cliffs overlooking the Patuxent River. John 
Abington was an English gentleman, trained in the law, whom Lord Balti- 
more induced to emigrate to Maryland to take part in the governing of the 
Province. Abington Manor, a tract of one thousand acres, was granted to 
him in 1653. Abington also received Dowdswell, an additional thousand 
acres adjoining the manor. He served as Commissioner of Calvert County 
from 1664 to 1669, and was also High Sheriff. He took over the manage- 
ment of the affairs of Captain Cornwaleys in St. Mary’s when Cornwaleys 
retired and returned to England. Abington later returned to England to 
die. He was succeeded by his nephew, Andrew Abington, and on the 
death of Andrew, Abington Manor came into the hands of Richard Harri- 
son. Subsequently the Abington properties were divided between the 
Harrisons, Chews, and Hollands. Today no trace of the old manor house 
can be found. 


No other true manors seem to have existed within the bounds of modern 
Calvert County, although Patuxent Manor, situated near the town of 
Lower Marlboro, is sometimes so designated. This consists of a tract 
granted to John Bogue in 1661. The old house still standing on the prop- 
erty was built by Charles Grahame, who came to Calvert County from 
Scotland about 1743. The house was noteworthy among other features, 
for its fine paneled rooms. These were purchased several yeats ago by 
Henry F. Dupont and removed to Winterthur, the Dupont Museum in 
Delaware. 

The Bromes or Broomes, the latter spelling being a later version, settled 
at Island Creek at an early date. The Bromes are of a very ancient fam- 
ily, the French version of the name being “Plantagenet.” King Richard I, 
England's Crusader king, so familiar to every reader of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel “Ivanhoe,” was a Plantagenet. The family surname Brome is de- 
rived from the circumstance that one of the founders of the family, a 
Crusader, wore a sprig of brome flower in his helmet. The Bromes 
intermarried in England with the Cornwaleys family, and Captain John 
Brome came to Maryland about 1652 at the suggestion of Captain Thomas 
Cornwaleys of St. Mary’s County. The first John Brome acquired exten- 
sive holdings of land at the mouth of Island Creek, including the island 
which bears the name Broome’s Island. Colonel John Broome, who ac- 
quired fame as an officer in the ill-fated campaign of General Braddock, 
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is said to have been the first of the family to spell the name Broome. 
The Brome plantation house was destroyed by the British in the War of 
1812. 

Rousby Hall, the Plantation of the Rousbys, was situated on the north 
shore of the Patuxent, between Drum Point and Solomon's Island. It was 
part of Eltonhead Manor. Colonel John Rousby was Clerk of the Coun- 
cil of Maryland in 1671. His son, Colonel John Rousby II, was Receiver 
General of the Patuxent District, one of the chief fiscal offices of the Prov- 
ince of Maryland. He took a prominent part in the Government of the 
Province after the overthrow of Lord Baltimore’s government in the revo- 
lution of 1689. His son, the third John Rousby, died in 1750 at the early 
age of 23, leaving only an infant daughter, thus ending the Rousby line. 


Hallowing Point, a tract of 200 acres, was surveyed for John Ashcom 
in 1653. It is situated where the present Patuxent River bridge crosses 
the River. Here the Indians maintained a ferry, and from their custom 
of shouting to call the ferry canoe from across the River, the name Hal- 
lowing Point is derived. The old Mackall house on this tract was de- 
stroyed by the British in 1814. 

John Ashcom was also the original owner of Point Patience, a promi- 
nent point on the lower Patuxent River, below St. Leonard’s Creek. This 
was granted him in 1661. The old Ashcom house at Point Patience is 
still standing, although much altered by successive generations of owners. 
It is now the residence of the commanding officer of the Naval Station. 


The Puritans were among the earliest settlers of Calvert County, and 
outnumbered all other classes of settlers. The character of succeeding 
generations of Calvert Countians has a marked Puritan aspect. It will be 
remembered that the Puritans began to establish settlements in Virginia 
and New England from 1619 onward. In fact, history tells us that the 
Pilgrims who sailed on the Mayflower were actually embarked for Vir- 
ginia. Blown off their course by storms, the Mayflower landed at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, instead of in Virginia. The Virginia Puritans did 
not submit readily to the rule of Governor Berkeley; in consequence they 
were forced to leave Virginia. Some removed to the Carolinas, but the 
main group of Puritans came to Maryland in 1649, settling on the shores 
of the Severn River in Anne Arundel County. They acquired lands in 
Calvert County as early as 1651. The main body of Puritans settled 
along the upper cliffs, but there was a colony in the southern part of the 
County, and a scattering of Puritan settlers throughout the County. 
Their family names were common both to Maryland and to New Eng- 
land, showing that a close relationship existed at the time of the original 
settlements of both regions. As examples, such names may be mentioned 
as Warren, Fuller, Parker, Lawrence, Hooper, Emerson, Mears, James, 
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Bennett, Gray, Ward, Milton, Preston, Wood, Sedgwick, Kent, and 
Robinson. 


Richard Bennett, the chief leader of the Puritans, and of the Puritan 
Government in Maryland from 1651 to 1658, possessed two large tracts 
in Calvert County, known as Upper Bennett and Lower Bennett. It is 
improbable that Bennett resided in Calvert County. His lands were sub- 
divided at an early date. Most of the land on the Bay side of Calvert 
County was granted to the Puritans, these grants being among the earliest 
in Calvert County, dating from about 1651. For the most part, the men 
who received these early grants along the Bay were Anne Arundel County 
Puritans, and did not occupy the Calvert County lands which they thus 
obtained. Some, however, like Captain Sampson Waring and Thomas 
Letchworth, established their dwelling plantations along the Calvert Cliffs. 

Major’s Choice adjoins Upper Bennett to the north; it was an original 
grant to Major Thomas Marsh of Anne Arundel County. The northern 
boundary of Major’s Choice marked the dividing line between Calvert 
and Anne Arundel Counties. The exact location of this line became lost 
with the passage of time. The location of the boundary line between the 
two Counties became the subject of a dispute in the 1820’s, which had to 
be resolved by an Act of the Assembly. Major Marsh was one of the first 
County Commissioners of Anne Arundel County. Later, he removed to 
Kent Island, where he died. 


St. Edmond’s, a grant of 500 acres to William Parker, lies on the south 
side of Upper Bennett. Parker received also a grant of 600 acres, known 
as Parker's Cliffs, fronting along the Bay north of Parker’s Creek. Wil- 
liam Parker later returned to England, but descendants of his nephew, 
George Parker still reside in Calvert County. 


South of St. Edmond’s came Robinson, a grant to Henry Robinson, 
and next, Emerson, a grant to Thomas Emerson. Next came “Plum 
Point,” situated near the mouth of the creek of that name. This was a 
grant to Captain Edward Carter and Tristram Bennett of Anne Arundel 
County. Plum Point became the dwelling plantation of the Isaac family 
of Calvert. South of Plum Point Creek was Beakley, an original grant 
to Philip Thomas, a leader of the Puritans, and founder of one of Mary- 
land's most notable and prolific families. Philip Thomas resided in Anne 
Arundel County on a plantation which has given its name to Thomas's 
Point at the mouth of the South River. Beakley became the seat of the 
well-known Heighe family of Calvert County. Just in back of Plum Point 
lies Letchworth’s Chance, a grant of 1000 acres to Thomas Letchworth, 
one of the prominent Puritans, who settled in Calvert County. Thomas 
Letchworth was given this tract for bringing ten persons into Maryland. 
Among these were Michael Taney, the ancestor of Chief Justice Roger 
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Brooke Taney, and Michael's older brother, John Taney. Thomas Letch- 
worth was one of the Commissioners of Calvert County during the Puri- 
tan regime. Later, the plantation was divided between Samuel Chew 
and Richard Johns. 


Farther down the Bay front of Calvert County, below Beakley, are 
several tracts granted to prominent Puritans. The first of these was 
Troyster’s Purchase, a grant to Thomas Tolley, who lived at Tolley’s 
Point in Anne Arundel County, and, next, Jamott, a grant to William 
James. Jamott is adjacent to Fuller, a grant to Captain Fuller, who 
commanded the Puritan forces in the famous Puritan victory over Gov- 
ernor Stone’s men at the Battle of the Severn. Captain Fuller resided in 
Anne Arundel County near Greenbury Point. His dwelling plantation is 
marked by the site of Whitehall, one of Maryland's finest Colonial 
mansions. Captain Fuller received two other grants of land in Calvert 
County. These were Middle Fuller and Lower Fuller, situated on the 
cliffs; south of Parker's Creek. These two plantations were merged, 
and became the seat of the Bond family of Calvert. Bond Castle, one 
of the most interesting houses ever built in Maryland, stood at Middle 
Fuller until its destruction about a quarter century ago. This old house 
was built in the form of a cross, and its architectural features were of 
great interest to architects and historians of Colonial architecture. 


Fuller adjoins Angelica, a grant to the Puritan leader, Leonard Strong, 
who wrote the eye-witness account of the Battle of the Severn. Both 
Fuller and Angelica were purchased by the early Quaker Richard Johns, 
and were in possession of his descendants for many generations. The 
will of Richard Johns describes Angelica as his dwelling plantation. There 
were several plantations between Angelica and Parker’s Cliffs, Duran, 
a grant to William Durand, the ruling elder of the Puritans, and De- 
vice, a grant to Thomas Davis. Next came Warrington and Sampson's 
Dividend, grants to Captain Sampson Waring. Captain Waring was 
one of the chief military men among the Puritans to settle in Calvert 
County. He became the ancestor of the Warings of Maryland, and was 
allied, in all probability, to the New England family of Warren. His 
name is spelled both as “Waring” and as “Warren” in the early record of 
Maryland. He commanded the Calvert County militia during the Puri- 
tan regime. His plantations were near the present day Dare’s Beach, and 
the early town of Warrington, established by Act of Assembly in 1683, 
was located on this plantation. All trace of the town has disappeared. 


Parker’s Creek marked the dividing line between the Upper and Low- 
er Hundreds of the Cliffs. The Bay front of the Lower Cliffs, like that 
of the Upper Cliffs, was to a large degree divided up among the Puri- 
tans, and later came into the hands of Quakers. Just below Parker’s Creek 
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is Lower Bennett, a grant of 1250 acres to the Puritan leader Richard 
Bennett. This estate was sub-divided at an early date between the 
Holdsworth and Mauldin families, and later a large part of it came into 
the possession of the Mackall family. 

Middle and Lower Fuller tracts granted to Captain William Fuller, of 
which mention has already been made were to the south of Lower Ben- 
nett. Next came Elizabeth or Gift to Elizabeth, a grant which Leonard 
Strong obtained and gave to his daughter Elizabeth Strong. Further 
south were Cole’s Cliffs, Hodgkin’s Cliffs, Hooper’s Cliffs, the latter being 
a grant to Captain Henry Hooper, whose name is perpetuated in Hoop- 
er’s Island on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The third generation of 
Hoopers sold their Calvert County lands and removed to the Eastern 
Shore. Hooper’s Cliffs and Hodgkin’s Cliffs were acquired by Gideon 
and Clevely Dare and were resurveyed under the name of Gideon and 
Clevely’s Right. 

Preston’s Cliffs or Charlesgift was a grant of 1000 acres to Richard 
Preston, Norwood, nearby, was a grant to Captain John Norwood, Puri- 
tan sheriff of Anne Arundel County. Below Norwood was Theobush 
Manning, a grant to Thomas Manning and Edward Dorsey. This grant 
marks the only reference in Calvert County history to Major Edward 
Dorsey, the founder of the Anne Arundel County family of Dorsey. The 
Manning property was situated at Cove Point, and below this lay Elton- 
head Manor. The exact relationship between the Dorseys of Calvert 
County and of Anne Arundel County has not been established, but the 
founders of both branches of the Dorseys were Puritans from Virginia. 
There is little doubt of a common origin. The Dorseys of Calvert are 
descended from James Dorsey, whom Richard Preston mentions in his 
will as a “kinsman.” James Dorsey had two brothers, John and Ralph 
Dorsey. John and Ralph Dorsey left Calvert County and settled on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. They became the ancestors of the Dorseys 
of the Eastern Shore. 

Richard Preston was the most important leader of the Puritans to settle 
in Calvert County. His dwelling plantation, called Preston, was situ- 
ated on the shore of the Patuxent River below St. Leonard’s Creek. There 
are two houses still in existence on this landed estate, which date from 
the time of Richard Preston. One of these, the old brick house on the 
River front, became the seat of the government of Maryland during the 
Puritan regime. The Assembly of Maryland used this house as its meet- 
ing place, Richard Preston being the Speaker of the House of Burgesses. 
This historic situation was reenacted after three hundred years when, 
during the Calvert County Tercentenary Celebration of 1954, members 
of the Assembly of Maryland met in mock session in the old house, with 
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Senator Louis L. Goldstein of Calvert County taking the role of Richard 
Preston, as Speaker. 14185614 

Preston Plantation was located in Eltonhead Hundred, the territory of 
which embraced the southernmost part of Calvert County. The name 
of this Hundred is derived from that of Edward Eltonhead, the owner 
of Eltonhead Manor, the largest Manorial grant in Calvert County. The 
Eltonheads were not Puritans, but were of the Cavalier class, and trusted 
officials of Lord Baltimore. William Eltonhead, a brother of Edward, 
was taken prisoner by the Puritans at the Battle of the Severn, and was 
put to death by a Puritan Court Martial. The Eltonhead family did not 
survive long in the male line in Calvert County, but has been represented 
in the County by several families who trace their ancestry back to one of 
the Eltonhead daughters. Settlers along the lower side of St. Leonard's 
Creek were William Ewen, William Chaplin, John Felton, Arthur Wright, 
Captain Philip Morgan, and Lieutenant James Veitch of the Puritan 
Militia. 

In 1954, at the time of the Calvert County Tercentenary Celebration, 
a descendant of Lieutenant James Veitch wrote a letter to the Calvert 
Independent, calling attention to the part which Veitch had played in a 
celebrated incident in the early history of Calvert County. In 1655, one 
James Dandy, a gunsmith, was accused of the murder of one of his ap- 
prentices. Dandy had previously been charged with cruel treatment of 
other apprentices, but had escaped punishment, because his services as a 
gunsmith were valuable to the Colony. When Dandy beat a young ap- 
prentice so severely as to cause his death, he was charged with murder 
and fled into the woods to escape justice. Lieutenant James Veitch, who 
was then the Puritan sheriff of Calvert County, had the task of capturing 
the desperate man and bringing him back into custody. This dangerous 
mission was successfully performed by Veitch. Dandy was tried by the 
Provincial Court, found guilty of murder, and sentenced to be hanged. 
The hanging took place on a small island situated at the mouth of St. 
Leonard’s Creek. This island has long since disappeared, and is now 
merely a shoal in the Patuxent River. Dandy was the first man to be 
sentenced to death and executed in Colonial Maryland. 

Thus a glimpse of the personality of Lieutenant James Veitch has come 
down to us across the centuries. He was evidently a fearless, sturdy Puri- 
tan, of the type of Captain William Fuller and Leonard Strong, and their 
counterparts in the Massachusetts Bay Colonies. They were the staunch 
breed of men who have given our country its heritage of courage, self- 
reliance, and independence. Lieutenant James Veitch’s lands were called 
Veitch’s Rest and Hatton’s Cove. They were situated on St. Leonard’s 
Creek, not far from the lands of Captain Peter Johnson, who was Veitch’s 
immediate superior in the Puritan Militia. 
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Lieutenant James Veitch participated in several other cases which are 
to be found in the early records of the Provincial Court. He prosecuted 
one Michael Baisy for swearing at him, when as Sheriff, he was sent to 
seize a grindstone belonging to Baisy. Veitch and George Bussey on an- 
other occasion prosecuted one Hubert Patee for slandering them. They 
proved their case, and Patee was required by the Court to ask their for- 
giveness and to pay a fine of five hundred pounds of tobacco. 

St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred extends from St. Leonard’s Creek north- 
ward to Battle Creek. Governor William Stone’s plantation occupying 
the point of land where St. Leonard’s Creek meets the Patuxent River, 
has already been mentioned. This plantation was purchased by Richard 
Smith, a young lawyer who came over from England to become Attorney 
General of the Province of Maryland. His descendants lived at St. Leon- 
ard’s for many generations, and were one of the most important families 
in Calvert County. They were staunch supporters of Lord Baltimore. 

The neighbors of Richard Smith were Puritans. Captain Peter Johnson 
of the Puritan Militia was on the east. His dwelling plantations on St. 
Leonard’s Creek were Brewhouse and Johnson’s Fresh. Captain John- 
son brought a number of his followers to Maryland, and was rewarded 
by receiving several other grants of land, to which he thus became en- 
titled under the “Conditions of Plantation,” among these was Island 
Neck at the mouth of Island Creek. This plantation became the dwell- 
ing plantation of his son, James Johnson, and was later purchased by 
Captain John Broome. It was the dwelling plantation of the Broome fam- 
ily, who still possess it after three centuries of ownership. The Broomes 
were not Puritans, but Cavaliers, and gave their name to Broome’s Island. 

Forked Neck, an original grant to John Sewall, the founder of the 
Sewall family of Calvert, was nearby. 

Another Puritan who settled in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred, was Wil- 
liam Parrott, one of the Puritan Commissioners of Calvert County in 
1654. The well proportioned old brick house still standing on the shores 
of the Patuxent River about midway between St. Leonard’s Creek and 
Battle Creek marks the site. It is known as Parrott’s Cage, or simply, 
The Cage. This property has been in the possession of the Parran fam- 
ily for many generations and is one of the finest plantations in Calvert 
County. 

Hunting Creek Hundred occupies the middle portion of Calvert County 
on the Patuxent River side, extending from Battle Creek northward to 
Hunting Creek. In the very early days, Hunting Creek had been known 
by the Indian name of “Chingaware” Creek. There were several impor- 
tant land grants to the early Puritans in Hunting Creek Hundred. James 
Berry was one of the most important men to settle in Hunting Creek 
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Hundred. Berry held several important posts in Calvert County during 
the Puritan regime. His son, William Berry, married a daughter of Rich- 
ard Preston. James Berry's dwelling plantation, a grant of 600 acres in 
1653, was known as Berry, and was situated on the shore of Battle 
Creek, opposite Brooke Place Manor. Berry was sold by William Berry 
to the first Michael Taney, High Sheriff of Calvert County. It became 
known as Taney Place, and was the home of six generations of Taneys. 
It was the birth place of Roger Brooke Taney, who became Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The Patuxent River narrows slightly at Hallowing Point, and here the 
Indians maintained a sort of ferry across the River. The English Colon- 
ists took over the ferry, and as the distance across the River was not 
great, the ferry boat, if on the opposite side of the River, could be sum- 
moned by “hallowing” or shouting across the River; hence the name Hal- 
lowing Point. John Ashcom received a grant of 250 acres at this loca- 
tion in 1653, to which he gave the name Hallowing Point. This plan- 
tation was later the seat of the descendants of the first Benjamin Mackall. 
In recent decades it has reverted to the Gourleys, descendants of the 
Ashcoms, the original settlers. 

There is a large island of some 700 acres in the river near Hallowing 
Point called Turkey Buzzard Island. | This island was granted to Gover- 
nor William Stone in 1652. During the Civil War some of the families 
of the neighborhood are said to have buried their silver on this island, 
but despite numerous “treasure hunts,” nothing has ever been found. 
Other land grants of the year 1652, along the River front were Read, a 
grant to John Read, who probably was a Puritan, and Morocco, a grant 
to Secretary Thomas Hatton. Coursey, a grant to Henry Coursey, was 
nearby. After deposing Robert Brooke as Commander of Calvert County, 
Lord Baltimore appointed Henry Coursey as Clerk of Calvert County. 
It is doubtful whether the Puritans permitted him to function as such. 
Henry Coursey was a loyal supporter of Lord Baltimore, and the latter 
recommended him to Oliver Cromwell as a man capable of administer- 
ing the government of Maryland. Henry Coursey settled on the Eastern 
Shore after 1660. Lord Baltimore rewarded Henry Coursey by granting 
him the privilege of receiving as much land as he could cover on the map 
with his thumb. Henry Coursey thereby received a very large tract of 
land on the Eastern Shore of Maryland along the shores of the Chester 
River, and his later history is associated with this region of Maryland. 
Corsica Creek, formerly Coursey’s Creek, a tributary of the Chester River, 
marks the site of the land of Henry Coursey on the Eastern Shore. 

Stoakley, near Hunting Creek, derives its name from a plantation of 
that name, granted to Woodman Stoakley, one of the leaders of the Puri- 
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tans in Calvert County. He was one of the Puritan Commissioners of 
Calvert County, and served also in the Militia. Later, the Stoakley fam- 
ily settled in Talbot County on the Eastern Shore, and Stoakley was 
acquired by Francis Hutchins, the founder of the well-known family of 
that name. 

The point of land situated where Hunting Creek empties into the Pa- 
tuxent River is called Godsgrace Point. There is a legend that Gods- 
grace commemorates the piety of the early Puritans, but this point of 
land bears the name of John Godsgrace, one of the early settlers. Gods- 
grace plantation, in the eighteenth century, became the dwelling plan- 
tation of General James John Mackall, the richest man of his day in 
Calvert County. The fine mansion in which he lived was destroyed by 
the British in 1814. 

Lyon’s Creek Hundred extends from Hunting Creek north to Lyon’s 
Creek at the northern line of Calvert County. This Hundred was the 
most remote from the avenues and waterways which brought the early 
Colonists to Calvert County. The principal grant in this Hundred in the 
1650’s was Abington Manor, a grant of 1000 acres in 1653 to John Abing- 
ton, one of Lord Baltimore’s supporters. This grant was intended to serve 
as the Manor for the district. John Abington also possessed Dowds- 
well, a grant of 1000 acres adjoining the Manor. The name of Richard 
Wadsworth, who settled at Timberwell near Lower Marlboro, in 1663, 
recalls that of the Puritan poet of New England. It is probable that the 
Wadsworths of Calvert County were also of Puritan origin. Nearby was 
the plantation of John Lawrence, who settled in Calvert County in 1658 
at Islington, a landed estate on the main highway near Huntingtown, 
The Lawrence family resided at Islington for many generations. There 
were other Lawrences in Anne Arundel and Calvert Counties who were 
Quakers, but the Lawrences of Islington were always members of All 
Saints Church. 

When the Puritans assumed control of the government of Maryland, 
the following Burgesses, or Delegates, to the Lower House of the Assem- 
bly were elected as representatives from Patuxent, or Calvert, County: 
Richard Preston, Captain Sampson Waring, and William Parker. Preston 
became the Speaker of the House of Burgesses, and the Assembly held 
its sessions in Preston's house. The Provincial Court for Patuxent County 
consisted of James Berry, Chief Justice, and Captain Peter Johnson and 
Michael Brooke, Justices of the Quorum. The Associate Justices were: 
Woodman Stoakley, John Pott, and Philip Morgan. William Parrott 
served also as an Associate Justice during part of the Puritan era. 

The Puritans did not compose a permanent majority among the found- 
ing stock of Calvert County, but they constituted a very important ele- 
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ment in its basic make-up. The American nation has derived much of its 
national character from its Puritan founders. Self-reliance, love of lib- 
erty, ambition for self-betterment through the practice of industry and 
thrift, strict observance of morality, and in religious life, emphasis upon 
good works rather than on dogma, are among the typical Puritan vir- 
tues which have shaped the American people. Calvert County received 
a strong infusion of Puritan stock, and we shall note the qualities of the 
Puritan founders constantly manifesting themselves during the subse- 
quent history of the County. Composed as it was of an admixture of 
Puritans and Cavaliers, with a subsequent addition of solid, substantial 
Scotsmen, and leavened with an infusion of Huguenots, there is no region 
of our nation more typical of the best features of American life than 
Calvert County. 
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GHAPTER SIX 


CALVERT COUNTY FROM THE RESTORATION OF 1658 
TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1689 


In 1658 Lord Baltimore reached an agreement with the Puritans and 
the government of the Province of Maryland was returned to him. Cal- 
vert County, which had been designated “Patuxent” County by the Puri- 
tans, now resumed its rightful name of “Calvert County.” Robert Brooke, 
the “Commander” of the County, died in 1655, and was buried at his 
estate at Brooke Place Manor. Robert Brooke had incurred the disfavor 
of Lord Baltimore by co-operating with the Puritans, but his two oldest 
sons, Baker Brooke and Thomas Brooke, were able to resume the friend- 
ship of Lord Baltimore which their father had enjoyed. Baker Brooke 
married Ann Calvert, the daughter of Governor Leonard Calvert, and 
Lord Baltimore spoke of him as his “well-beloved nephew.” Colonel 
Baker Brooke became the most important man in Calvert County. In 
July, 1658, he was appointed a member of the Council. The election to 
select the members of the Lower House in the same year, however, 
showed that the Puritans were still in a numerical majority in Calvert 
County; two of the three Burgesses elected from Calvert County that 
year were Puritans. These were Richard Preston and Woodman Stoak- 
ley. The third Burgess was Richard Smith, a young lawyer who had 
come to Maryland in 1649, about the same time that the Eltonheads and 
Secretary Thomas Hatton arrived in Maryland. Richard Smith became 
Attorney General of Maryland in 1659, his place in the Assembly being 
filled by Captain Richard Ladd. Henry Coursey became Clerk of the 
County Court, and the County Commissioners, or Justices, were Thomas 
Sprigg and Thomas Truman, of the Quorum; and Michael Brooke, Rob- 
ert Taylor, and Philip Morgan were the Associate Justices. The person- 
nel of these offices was the same in 1660, except that the previous Associ- 
ate Justices were replaced by Thomas Anketil, Henry Hooper, Captain 
Sampson Waring, George Peake, and Hugh Stanley. 

About this time Lord Baltimore was confronted by a new conspiracy, 
fomented by Governor Josias Fendall. Fendall had been appointed Gov- 
ernor in 1656, but he had not been permitted by the Puritans to exer- 
cise any of the powers of office. Fendall assumed the duties of office 
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in 1659. He caused the House of Burgesses to issue a Declaration that 
it, the Lower House of the Assembly, constituted “a lawful Assembly 
without dependence upon any other power in the Province.” This action 
was taken with the secret connivance of Governor Fendall, as he promptly 
agreed to sit with the Council as President of the House of Burgesses. 
The purpose was to establish a Commonwealth, with the powers of gov- 
ernment vested in the House of Burgesses, and to abolish the Proprietary 
powers of Lord Baltimore. Fendall began publicly to stir up disaffection 
against Lord Baltimore. 

This budding revolution was promptly checked by Lord Baltimore. 
Charles II had been restored to the throne of England, and Lord Balti- 
more enjoyed his complete favor and support. The King issued a Proc- 
lamation calling on all loyal subjects in Maryland to support “the rights 
and jurisdiction” of Lord Baltimore, and Fendall was removed from office 
and replaced by Philip Calvert. Fendall was placed under arrest along 
with several Puritan leaders who had conspired with him. Captain Wil- 
liam Fuller and John Hatch of Anne Arundel County were among these. 
Fuller’s estates were confiscated, but eventually all the conspirators were 
pardoned and released upon promise of good behavior. 

Lord Baltimore then organized his support in the several Counties. 
One of his first acts was to establish the Calvert County militia. He com- 
missioned Thomas Brooke, the second son of Robert Brooke, as Major, 
and placed him in command of the Militia of Calvert County. Able- 
bodied young men were persuaded to enlist, and a regular program of 
drill was instituted. Junior officers under Major Brooke were Lieutenants 
Henry Keene, John Bogue and George Price. Bogue settled near Lower 
Marlboro and was given a grant of 1000 acres of land, which was desig- 
nated as Patuxent Manor. This Manor may have been intended origi- 
nally to serve as a Manor for Lyon’s Creek Hundred, but it is doubtful 
whether it ever functioned as such. The site of this Manor is marked 
by the old Grahame House, built by Charles Grahame in the following 
century. It is one of the notable survivals of the Colonial architecture 
of Calvert County. 

The Calvert County Militia soon became an effective fighting force. 
One of its companies was sent to Kent Island to assist the local Militia 
in subduing the Indians. Throughout the Colonial period, the Calvert 
County Militia were noted for their effectiveness as a fighting force. 
They served with distinction in the warfare with the Susquehannock 
Indians in 1675, in the Revolution of 1689, and in General Braddock’s 
campaign of 1757, during the French and Indian War. 

Lord Baltimore also established the Calvert County Rangers. It was 
the function of the Rangers to patrol and defend the northern line of 
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white settlements. The Rangers guarded the frontier which extended 
from the branches of the upper Patuxent River through the site of Upper 
Marlboro to the Potomac River. The headquarters of the Rangers were 
located at Calverton Manor. The Rangers established a series of out- 
posts and blockhouses along this frontier. None of these early fortifica- 
tions have survived, but they were no doubt similar to Fort Garrison, the 
outpost of the Baltimore County Rangers near Pikesville, which has been 
preserved to the present day. The Rangers maintained a constant patrol 
along the frontier. They were called upon normally only to prevent 
small groups of Indians from infiltering within the line to beg or to steal, 
but occasionally there were skirmishes or even more serious combat be- 
tween the Rangers and the Indians. 


Ninian Beall, a Scotsman, who had been taken prisoner by the forces 
of Oliver Cromwell at the Battle of Dunbar in 1650, and who had been 
sent to America and sold as an indentured servant, soon achieved dis- 
tinction as a leader of the Rangers. Beall’s services had been purchased 
by Richard Hall, a Quaker, one of the great land holders of Calvert 
County. Beall served his master faithfully and receiving his freedom at 
the end of his period of indenture, enlisted in the Calvert County Rangers. 
A man of giant physique, being six feet seven inches in height, with fiery 
red hair, Beall soon became an expert in Indian warfare and Indian diplo- 
macy, rising in rank to become the commanding officer of the Rangers. 
He became one of the great land owners in Calvert and Prince George's 
Counties. His vast land holdings included much of the site of George- 
town in the present District of Columbia, as well as extensive holdings 
near Upper Marlboro. He acquired also several plantations near Lower 
Marlboro, among these being Soldier’s Fortune, Ringan, and Beall. He 
married Ruth Moore, the daughter of a Calvert County planter. He 
lived to be ninety-two years of age, and had many sons and daughters. 
Beall was a very devout Presbyterian, and in later life became one of the 
founders of the Presbyterian Church in Maryland. 

When Henry Coursey resigned as County Clerk and settled on the 
Eastern Shore, he was replaced by James Thompson, a planter of the 
upper part of the County, whose estate was called St. James. Coursey 
was one of the leaders of Governor Stone’s ill-fated expedition against 
the Puritans. He and Luke Barber were sent by Governor Stone to de- 
mand the surrender of the Puritans just before the Battle of the Severn, 
and were made prisoners by the Puritans. Richard Preston served again 
as Speaker of the House of Burgesses in 1661, a post which he held for 
several years. The other Burgesses from Calvert County in 1661 were 
Richard Smith, Thomas Manning, and Major Thomas Truman. Truman 
had been captured by the Puritans, and was rewarded by Lord Baltimore 
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by the grant of 1000 acres of land. He acquired many estates in Calvert 
County. There is some uncertainty as to which tract Thomas Truman 
received for his services, but it seems probable that the one in question 
was His Lordship’s Favor, a grant to him in 1663. This tract is situ- 
ated in the upper County not far from Letchworth’s Chance, and in 
later years became the dwelling plantation of the Blake family. 

Other early settlers who served in the House of Burgesses during the 
1660’s were Thomas Brooke, Thomas Letchworth, William Dorrington, 
Tobias Norton, Richard Hall, Hugh Stanley, John Abington, William 
Groome, and Edward Keene. The High Sheriffs were Richard Collett, 
Thomas Truman, and Thomas Brooke. The last-named held that im- 
portant post from 1666 to 1672, when he was succeeded by Christopher 
Rousby. Colonel Baker Brooke continued to serve as Calvert County's 
representative on the Council. In 1666 he became Chief Justice of Cal- 
vert County. 

Calvert County was receiving a rapid increase in population. Many 
new settlers arrived in the County and carved plantations out of the 
virgin forest. As a consequence, the amount of tobacco produced an- 
nually was greatly increased, to such an extent that the market became 
over-supplied and prices fell rapidly. A similar situation prevailed in 
Virginia. The decline in the price of tobacco created a crisis in the con- 
dition of the planters. The owners of the larger estates were better able 
to control their condition by increasing reliance upon slave labor. The 
small planters found themselves faced with threatened insolvency. Thus 
began the “farm problem” which is still with us. 


Governor Berkeley of Virginia, in 1666, proposed to Governor Charles 
Calvert of Maryland that no tobacco be planted for the following year. 
He requested that a law be passed prohibiting the planting of tobacco 
for one year. It was realized that the establishment of a minimum price 
for tobacco by legislative enactment would be unworkable, and that a 
- limitation of the crop seemed to be the only alternative. There was no 
market for tobacco except that maintained by the London tobacco mer- 
chants. Governor Berkeley's proposal was approved by the Council of 
Maryland, but the burden of this measure would have fallen most severely 
on the small planters, and Lord Baltimore vetoed the proposal. Further 
negotiations took place between the representatives of Virginia and 
Maryland, and finding Maryland still reluctant to enter into such a drastic 
scheme, Governor Berkeley appealed to King Charles II of England. 

The matter was referred to the Privy Council and Lords of Trade, and 
at the hearings, Lord Baltimore vigorously opposed Governor Berkeley's 
plan of crop limitation. He argued that the plan would be an infringe- 
ment on the rights and liberties of the planters, and stated that in his 
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own opinion, the poverty and hardships from which many of the planters 
were suffering was due to their own indolence and to the use of “brandy- 
wine.” He urged that the planters be given inducements to practice a 
diversification of crops. Some interesting particulars as to the conditions 
under which the early planter lived are contained in the records of these 
hearings. Lord Baltimore stated that a small planter, cultivating his 
plantation by his own labor, could plant five acres of tobacco. This 
would produce a yield of four hogsheads of tobacco, having a value of 
fourteen or fifteen pounds sterling in the market. This sum would be 
sufficient to enable the small planter to pay his taxes or quit rents, and to 
purchase sufficient articles of clothing and other necessities to last his 
family until the next year. In addition, if thrifty, he might save money 
to acquire a slave or an indentured white servant. Lord Baltimore was 
rather over-optimistic in his estimates. From the statistics which he 
gave, it appears that he was estimating the market price of tobacco at 
one penny per pound, whereas the price had actually fallen to about half 
that figure, and Lord Baltimore failed to make allowance for the costs of 
packing and transporting the tobacco to market. 

The arguments of Lord Baltimore prevailed, and the scheme of crop 
limitation failed. The following summer the plantations of Virginia and 
Maryland were devastated by a great hurricane, and most of the tobacco 
crop of that year was destroyed. Thus nature supplied a remedy to the 
situation by creating a scarcity of tobacco, which enabled prices to rise 
again to a satisfactory level. Unfortunately, Lord Baltimore’s proposal 
for a greater diversity of crops was never put into practice. Tobacco was 
the only “money crop” of the early Colonists, and more and more of it 
was produced. It became necessary to pass laws requiring the planting 
of at least one acre of corn for each plantation inhabitant; otherwise 
tobacco might have been produced even to the exclusion of food. 


_The great hurricane of 1667 is said to have been the worst storm of 
this type which Maryland ever experienced in its more than three cen- 
turies of history. Contemporary accounts describe the hailstones which 
fell as being “the size of turkey eggs.” Not only was the tobacco crop of 
both Maryland and Virginia almost totally destroyed by this great hur- 
ricane, but barns and even houses were blown over and destroyed. 
Many cattle and farm animals were killed by the terrific downpour af 
great hailstones. 

Lord Baltimore endeavored to introduce silver coins as a medium of 
exchange in place of tobacco. Some coinage was minted, but in practice 
“hard money” was unobtainable, and tobacco continued to be the medi- 
um of payments. Each year the planters drew on their credits with the 
London tobacco merchants, and paid their debts when the crop was 
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marketed a year later. Many of the planters were never able to get 
out of debt. | 


Access to water transportation was essential to the marketing of to- 
bacco, and all the water front land was devoted to tobacco planting, no 
sites being utilized for the development of towns or industrial pursuits. 
Therefore, an Act of Assembly was passed in 1667 for “the laying out of 
towns.” This Act called for the appointment of Commissioners to estab- 
lish towns at favorable points. Several towns were established, or per- 
haps re-established at this time, including Calvertown, the seat of the 
County government, which had been laid out by Robert Brooke shortly 
after 1650 under the name of “Battletown.” It is probable that the town 
of St. Leonard’s, at the head of navigation on St. Leonard’s Creek, also 
dates from this time. There was not sufficient population to make pos- 
sible the existence of any real towns. The settlers were fully occupied 
in clearing their land holdings of trees and developing them into profit- 
able estates. 


It is interesting to contrast the course of events among the Puritans of 
Massachusetts with those among their kinsmen in Calvert County, as the 
two great traditions which have shaped American life began to take form 
at this early date. In New England, the land was rocky, the result of 
the glacial era, and it was only by great toil that a living could be ob- 
tained by agriculture. The Colonists therefore turned to fishing and 
industry for their livelihood, and tended to establish in towns. Trade, 
shipping, and manufactures became the backbone of New England life. 
In Calvert County and in Southern Maryland and Virginia, the land was 
fertile, and tobacco, a commodity which had a ready market, was easily 
produced. The presence of the Cavaliers and others of the English land- 
owning class led to the establishment of a tradition whereby the owner- 
ship of landed estates conferred more social prestige than did the prac- 
tice of a trade or mercantile pursuit. In the Southern Colonies, every 
penniless settler, if possessed of the ambition to rise in the world, sought 
to acquire land and to become a “gentleman.” No other occupations 
were esteemed, except the practice of the law and the holding of public 
or military office. 


It was quite natural for the early Colonists of Calvert County to con- 
centrate their interests upon the development of the one great natural 
resource which was at hand, namely the fertile tobacco fields of their 
County. Despite the occasional hardships caused by temporary over- 
production of tobacco, the early settlers of Calvert County realized that 
they were in possession of some of the finest tobacco land in the world, 
and in developing this great natural resource, they were but following 
their inescapable destiny. Indeed, the production of a unique product, 
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as Maryland tobacco became, was a notable achievement. 

Although Calvert County was a natural habitat of the tobacco plant, 
the early settlers did not make much use of the wild tobacco plant which 
the Indians had utilized, but cultivated a type of tobacco plant which 
the Spaniards had developed in South America a century earlier. This 
was the so-called Orinoco tobacco, which, perhaps aided by a partial 
crossing with the local wild tobacco, became known as “Maryland Broad- 
leaf.” The broadleaf, which is cultivated and cured by methods which 
the early Colonists developed, became a distinctive type of tobacco in 
the world market. 

The seeds of the tobacco plant are minute in size and are produced, 
if the plant is permitted to “go to seed,” in vast quantities. It is neces- 
sary for the planter to save only a few pods to have sufficient seed for 
the next year’s planting. The seed does best if planted in recent forest 
land. The practice developed of burning off a small area of underbrush 
in the woods, usually late in the winter, and setting out the seed in a 
tobacco bed. In mid-spring the small plants are out in the growing 
fields. The setting out of some ten thousand plants per acre entails a 
large amount of labor, more than one man can do without assistance. 
After the plants have grown to a sufficient height, they must be topped; 
that is, the top is pinched off, invariably by the human hand, so that the 
strength of the plant will be directed to the production of the broad 
leaves. The fields must be kept clear of weeds until the plants are ready 
to be harvested and the worms which attack the plants must be picked 
off. When the plants are mature, they are cut down and allowed to dry 
in the fields for a few days. Then they are gathered up and stored in 
barns to cure. In Virginia the tobacco is dried with the aid of fire, but 
the Maryland tobacco is unique in that it is air cured. This practice led 
to the invention of the tobacco barn, a type of structure in which the 
board siding of the barn is left with cracks or air spaces, to permit the 
air to circulate; thereby drying and curing the tobacco. A period of a 
year is allowed from the first planting of the seed until the cured tobacco 
is ready to be put in hogsheads and sent to the market. The tobacco 
planter, therefore, receives his income from his product only once a 
year, when the crop is sold. Unless the planter has accumulated reserve 
money or possesses income from another source, he must manage the 
expenditure of crop money with sufficient foresight and prudence to 
make it last for his year’s living requirements. The British Government 
discouraged the development of manufactures in Maryland; therefore the 
planters purchased their furniture, clothing, equipment and supplies from 
abroad, settling their debts to the English merchants who supplied them 
when the tobacco was sold. Although this situation in retrospect seems 
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intolerably bad, it worked quite well in actual practice, and a flourishing, 
prosperous society was built upon it. 

The peculiar features of tobacco plantations led to the introduction 
of the system of negro slavery at an early date. The cultivation of to- 
bacco required a large amount of labor only at the times of planting and 
harvesting. Most of the work is not too strenuous, and needs only un- 
skilled labor, intelligently directed. At first this labor was obtained by 
importing white indentured servants, but, following the Virginia practice 
which, in turn, had been derived from that of the Spaniards, negroes 
were imported to supplement the white labor. Originally the negroes 
were brought to Maryland on the same terms as applied to the white 
indentured servants; that is, they were to be set free after seven years’ 
service. It was soon found that the negroes were not capable of suffi- 
cient self-discipline to maintain themselves as free members of the Col- 
ony. They became hopelessly involved in economic and moral difficulties. 
Following the action already taken in Virginia, the Assembly of Mary- 
land in 1667 passed an Enactment which created a permanent status of 
servitude for the negroes and their descendants. The declared purposes 
of the Act were to prevent the negroes from becoming public charges, 
and to preserve the purity of the white race by forbidding intermarriage. 
Soon the ownership of negro slaves became concentrated on the larger 
plantations. Many of the smaller plantations were operated by their 
owners without the use of slaves. 

There was no stigma attached to the indenture system. Many men 
who later became citizens of prominence and influence began their ca- 
reers as indentured servants. Some were brought in by relatives or 
friends, and other sold themselves to a sea captain in payment for the 
voyage to America. Skilled artisans, such as carpenters, masons, and 
blacksmiths were in great demand as indentured servants, and the serv- 
ices of such men commanded a good price in the market. Indentured 
artisans, when freed of indenture, were apt to become planters as soon as 
they could accumulate sufficient capital to purchase land. During the 
Colonial period, there was little industry in Calvert County, except for 
ship and house building. 

The greatest disadvantage of the plantation system was that it rendered 
education difficult to achieve. Professional men usually went to England 
for their education, or arrived in the County already qualified. In the 
period of the 1660's, there were at least three physicians in Calvert 
County, Dr. Joachim Kirstead, Dr. Francis Swinfens, and Dr. Peter Sharp. 
Lawyers were more numerous. The lawyers most actively engaged in 
the practice of their profession were Richard Smith of St. Leonard’s, 
George Parker, and William Groome. Richard Smith was perhaps the 
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leading trial lawyer of his day, and his name appears as participating in 
the trial of many cases before the Provincial Court. He invested his 
earnings in lands and became one of the great land owners of the Colony. 
His two sons, Richard Smith, Jr., and Walter Smith, founded notable 
dynasties, whose descendants occupied many important civil and military 
positions in Calvert County throughout the Colonial era. William Groome 
seems to have been more of a counsellor than a trial practitioner. He 
acted as lawyer for most of the English merchants who did business with 
the Calvert County planters. One of his landed estates was Dunkirk in 
the extreme upper County. The modern townsite of Dunkirk marks the 
location of this plantation. Other lawyers were John Abington and the 
Rousby brothers. 


Quakers began to appear in Calvert County after the Restoration of 
1658. Like the Puritans, they came to Maryland after having been ex- 
pelled from Virginia. Late in 1657 three Quaker missionaries, Thomas 
Thurston, Josiah Cole, and Thomas Campbell, came to Maryland from 
Virginia, preaching and making converts. The first Quaker settlements 
were established in Anne Arundel County on the shore of the West River, 
and from there they began to move southward into Calvert County. The 
Quakers soon were in difficulty with the government of the Province be- 
cause of their refusal to take the oath of allegiance to Lord Baltimore, 
and because of their refusal to perform military service. Other griev- 
ances against the Quakers were that they refused to testify in Court pro- — 
ceedings, and that they persuaded other persons not to accept military 
duties. On July 23, 1659 an Order of the Governor was issued declaring 
the Quakers to be “vagabonds and idle persons” and directing that they 
be “apprehended and whipped from Constable to Constable until they be 
sent out of ye Province.” This order does not seem to have been put into 
effect, as from that year the Quakers appeared in Maryland in increasing 
numbers. 

It was soon found that the Quakers were industrious and useful settlers, 
and, aside from their pacifism, and their unwillingness to take an oath, 
were little different from the other settlers. In several respects, such as 
their dislike for an organized church with full-time ministers or priests, 
and their “Abhorrence of Oaths,” the Quakers were much like the Puri- 
tans, and most of the converts to Quakerism came from the Puritans. 

The Quakers established settlements on the Upper Cliffs below Plum 
Point, and on the Lower Cliffs at St. Leonard’s. The Puritan leader, 
Richard Preston, became a convert to Quakerism, as did such other 
prominent Puritans as Captain William Fuller and Leonard Strong. The 
famous Quaker preacher, George Fox, visited Calvert County in 1672 on 
a preaching mission. His travels took him southward from the West 
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River Quaker colony to the Cliffs, where he stayed for some time, preach- 
ing and making converts. During the winter of that year, he made a visit 
to the Preston home and stayed with James Preston, the son of Richard 
Preston. Fox wrote in his diary that he found the winters in Calvert 
County to be almost unbearably cold. He complained bitterly of the 
severity of the winter. When he visited on the Cliffs, he stayed at the 
home of Dr. Peter Sharp. There also he experienced severe cold and 
much snow. From this and other evidence it seems well-established that 
during the Colonial period the winters in Southern Maryland were colder 
than they have been in the twentieth century. 


The chief accomplishment of George Fox’s labors in Calvert County 
was that he succeeded in establishing toleration for the Quakers, enabling 
them to become permanent settlers. Fox, a clever diplomat, adopted the 
policy of flattering the upper classes, and thereby ingratiated himself with 
them. By this means he created good will toward the “Friends.” The 
Quakers debarred themselves from holding any public office and from 
testifying in Court proceedings because of their refusal to take oaths. It 
was not until the passage of an Act of the Assembly in 1702 that the 
Quaker “affirmation” was accepted legally as the equivalent of an “oath” 
in court proceedings and as a requirement for holding public office. 


One of the important early Quaker settlers in Calvert County was Rich- 
ard Hall. He settled at a large estate called Hall’s Hills, situated near 
the mouth of Hall’s Creek. Richard Hall was a member of the Lower 
House of the Assembly, beginning in 1666, and to have held that office 
he must have departed from the principles of his faith at least to the ex- 
tent of taking the oath of office. His daughter Rebecca married Walter 
Smith, the second son of Attorney-General Richard Smith. Richard Hall 
gave or sold his son-in-law Hall’s Craft, a large estate near Lower 
Marlboro. Walter Smith and his descendants were among the most im- 
portant men in the upper County, holding many offices throughout the 
Colonial period. 

Thomas Smith, a Quaker who came from the West River community 
in Anne Arundel County, was seated at Highland, a tract of 300 acres, 
which was granted to him in 1670. The site of this plantation is marked 
by the large brick house, which is often called “the old Smith house near 
Dunkirk.” The Smiths of “Smithville” or Dunkirk are descended from 
him. Some writers on Calvert County history have confused these Smiths 
with the descendants of Walter Smith of Hall’s Craft. The two families 
of Smith are quite distinct and were of independent origin. The Smiths 
of Hall’s Craft were members of the Church of England, Walter Smith 
having been one of the founders of All Saints Church. 

The largest settlement of Quakers established in Calvert County was 
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on the Upper Cliffs, extending from Plum Point to Parker's Creek. The 
Quakers held meetings at the home of John Gary, and later at the home 
of Richard Johns. A permanent meeting house was erected as soon as 
possible. Dennis Griffith’s map of Calvert County of 1792 shows that the 
Quaker meeting house was located on the road leading from Prince Fred- 
erick to the Cliffs, and that it was still in existence at that date. Richard 
Johns settled in Calvert County about 1670. He became the leader of 
the Quakers and acquired vast land holdings by purchasing many of the 
original Puritan grants along the Cliffs. His home plantation was at 
Angelica, which had belonged originally to Leonard Strong. The minutes 
of the Quaker meetings held at the home of Richard Johns have been 
preserved and are now kept at the Stony Run Meeting House in Balti- 
more City. These records contain much valuable genealogical material 
dating from the late 1600’s. Other Quakers of this community were 
Francis Billingsley and his brother, Thomas Billingsley, Francis Hutchins, 
John Hance, William Harris, Robert Freeland, Thomas Talbot, and 
James Dorsey. 

The Quakers who settled along the Lower Cliffs had their meeting 
house at St. Leonard’s. Among the Quaker families of the Lower Cliffs 
were the Sharps and the Clevelys, also the Pardoes and the Dixons. 


The chief reason for the success of the Quakers in establishing their 
faith in Calvert County was that they provided a means of worship with- 
out the necessity of having a church building or a clergyman. It seems 
strange that the early Puritans did not succeed in establishing permanent 
churches in Calvert County as they did in New England. Most of them 
returned to the Church of England or else became Quakers. The Quak- 
ers were able to hold together and provide religious services for their 
people by their system of meeting at private homes. The Puritans failed 
for lack of permanent ministers. 


In addition to the Puritans and Quakers, there were many early settlers 
of Calvert County who belonged to the Church of England. The Church 
throughout the Colonial period was under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of London. The whole Province of Maryland was administered as an 
outpost of the Diocese of London. The population of Calvert County 
was insufficient to support a full-time minister in the early days and the 
rules of the English Church did not sanction the conduct of religious 
services by laymen. The first minister of the Church of England in 
Calvert County was the Rev. John Yeo, who was sent over from England 
shortly after 1670. This clergyman made a survey of the situation and 
submitted a now famous written report to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in which he complained bitterly of the conditions existing through the 
lack of an established ministry. This report stated in part: “The Province 
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of Maryland is in a deplorable condition for want of an established minis- 
try. Here are ten or twelve Counties, and in them at least 20,000 souls, 
and but three Protestant ministers of the Church of England. The priests 
are provided for, and the Quakers take care of those that are speakers, 
but no care is taken to build up churches in the Protestant religion. . . . 
As Lord Baltimore is lately gone for England, I have made bold to ad- 
dress this to your Grace, to beg that your Grace would be pleased to 
solicit him for some established support for a Protestant ministry.” This 
letter of the Rev. Yeo shows the difficulties surrounding the functioning 
of the church without financial support. The members of the church 
were scattered geographically on their isolated plantations, and as yet not 
sufficiently wealthy to support the church adequately by private contri- 
butions. The Rev. Yeo called for support out of public funds. 

The provision for support for the English Church out of the Provincial 
revenues had been required by Parliament as a condition to the grant of 
the Charter. This matter was discussed in the Council in 1676 and 1677, 
but was blocked by the Governor at the instruction of Lord Baltimore. 
The conditions of which the Rev. Yeo complained were not remedied 
until after the Protestant Revolution of 1689. The failure of Lord Balti- 
more to establish the Church was the real cause of that Revolution. The 
Church of England already had begun to function in Calvert County, 
even at the early date of 1670. A small church building was erected for 
Christ Church, to serve the central and lower part of the County, perhaps 
before 1670, and All Saints Church, in the upper County, had its begin- 
nings not much later. The exact date of the founding of these two his- 
toric churches is not known. 

During these early days the danger of Indian raids was constantly on 
the minds of the settlers. The Indians of Southern Maryland were usually 
well-disposed toward the whites, except when provoked by what they 
considered to be white aggression. At the north of the Bay, however, 
were the warlike Susquehannocks, whose hostility toward the whites 
originated at the time when the first Colonists undertook to check the an- 
nual raids of the Susquehannocks at Mattapany. The Puritans had been 
given lands along the Severn River to act as a buffer between the lower 
settlements and the Susquehannocks. The Puritans, however, in 1652, 
had made a Treaty of Peace with the Indians, which Treaty was kept 
faithfully by both sides. 

In 1661 an epidemic of smallpox broke out in the villages of the Susque- 
hannocks. So many Indians died of this disease that their numbers were 
reduced in half. The Susquehannocks lived in a state of intermittent 
warfare with their enemies the Senecas, and realized that they might not 
be able to defend themselves in the future against them; therefore, they 
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appealed to Lord Baltimore for assistance. After several years’ negoti- 
ations, a Treaty of peace and mutual assistance was made between Lord 
Baltimore’s government and the Susquehannocks. 


The once powerful Susquehannocks by 1673 had been reduced by dis- 
ease and warfare to about three hundred warriors. The following year 
they were attacked by the Senecas, and were driven from their ancient 
tribal villages at the mouth of the Susquehanna River. They were 
obliged to take refuge in the white settlements, and after wandering about 
closely watched by the Rangers, occupied an old Indian site located at 
the head of navigation of the Potomac River. Conflicts soon broke out 
between the white men and the Indians, and some of the white settlers, 
both in Maryland and in Virginia, were attacked and murdered during 
the summer of 1675. 


It became necessary to take firm action to protect the Colonists, and a 
joint force of Maryland militiamen and Virginians was organized and 
sent to subdue the Susquehannocks. The Maryland forces were com- 
manded by Major Thomas Truman of Calvert County, a member of the 
Council. The Virginians were led by Colonel John Washington, the 
great-grandfather of General George Washington. On September 25, 
1675 the Maryland and Virginia forces appeared before the Indian fort 
and demanded that the Indians surrender. The Indians sent a delegation 
of their men to the camp of the Colonials. While the parley was taking 
place, a detachment of Virginia militiamen arrived at Major Truman’s 
headquarters, bearing the bodies of several white settlers who had been 
murdered and scalped by the Indians. Enraged at the sight of the muti- 
lated bodies of the murdered white men, the soldiers attacked the Indian 
delegation, killing all the Indians but one who escaped. The Colonials 
then laid siege to the Indian fort. The Indians defended themselves for 
several days, but, becoming weakened by the casualties of battle, broke 
out of the fort at night and fled to Virginia, attacking the white settlers 
in their path. 

When news of these events was reported to Lord Baltimore, he regarded 
the killing of the Indian delegation by Major Truman’s men as a very 
serious violation of his instructions, and of the Treaty which he had made 
with the Susquehannocks. Truman blamed the affair on the Virginians, 
but was unable to procure a written statement of the Virginians to that 
effect. He was summoned to St. Mary’s City on charges of insubordina- 
tion, and a Bill of Attainder was filed against him. Truman was a mem- 
ber of the Upper House of the Assembly, making his offense a very 
serious matter. Truman was declared to be guilty, but the Council and 
the House of Burgesses could not agree on the sentence to be imposed. 
The final outcome of the impeachment trial was that Truman was dis- 
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missed from the Council and deprived of his military offices, but was 
allowed to go free without further penalty. The Assembly was secretly 
pleased at being rid of the Indians, but felt obliged to make Truman a 
scapegoat because of the violation of the Treaty. In the meantime, the 
Indians who had escaped from the fort roamed about Virginia, murder- 
ing the settlers and burning their houses. They were crushed by a force 
of Virginia frontiersmen led by the celebrated Nathaniel Bacon. All 
Maryland felt relieved by the elimination of the Susquehannocks, who 
had been a threat to their lives and security for nearly half a century. 
After Major Thomas Truman was dismissed from office, he retired to 
his plantation, Trent Hall, situated on the western shore of the Patuxent 
River, which at that time was Calvert County territory. He died in 1685 
and is buried at his estate. His tombstone bears the following inscription: 


“Here lyeth the body of Thomas Truman, Esquire, who died the 6th 
day of December, Anno 1685. Aged 60 years. The memory of the 
Just is Blessed. Prov. ye 10 Ch. ye 7 verse.” 


Thomas Truman died unmarried. The later Trumans, who have played 
a notable part in the history of America, are descended from his brothers, 
James and Nathaniel. 

As the Province of Maryland grew in population, the expenses of main- 
taining the governmental establishment increased rapidly. Not only was 
it necessary to maintain a military force to protect the Colonists against 
the Indians, but the people began to demand increasing services from 
the Government, such as an Established, state-supported church. The 
annual revenues from the quit rents of land, which had been fixed at the 
low rate of one shilling annually for fifty acres of land in order to attract 
settlers, could not be increased. They became insufficient to meet the 
expenses of the Government. 

In order to meet the deficit and to “balance the budget,” an Act was 
passed in 1671 by which a new tax of twelve shillings per hogshead was 
imposed on all tobacco exported. Increased import duties were levied 
upon articles imported from England. The Province was divided into 
three “Naval Districts,” each under a “Naval Officer,” whose duty it was 
to examine all incoming and outgoing ships and to ascertain that all the 
required imports and taxes were paid. Calvert County was placed in the 
Patuxent Naval District, and Major Samuel Bourne of Eltonhead Manor 
became the first Naval Officer of the District. He was followed in office 
by Andrew Abington, and later by Christopher Rousby and by Col. John 
Rousby II. 

The Colonists demanded increased military protection and other serv- 
ices, which had necessitated the imposition of the new taxes, but the 
increased taxes, when put into effect, were very unpopular. The large 
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plantations, operated by slave labor, were able to produce tobacco at a 
lower cost than could the small individually operated plantations. With- 
out employing additional labor, the small planter could not increase his 
production, which according to Lord Baltimore’s statistics submitted to 
the English Board of Trade, was only about four hogsheads of tobacco 
annually. The number of plantations increased rapidly as new settlers 
took up land, and the price of tobacco was kept low by the increase in 
production. The small planter was squeezed between increased taxes 
on the one hand, and a low price for his product on the other. Soon 
some of the small planters began to experience serious economic diffi- 
culties and became restive and dissatisfied. 


This unrest became so serious in 1676 that it reached the point of in- 
surrection in Calvert County. The immediate cause of the trouble is 
obscure, but it took the form of a mutiny in the Calvert County Militia. 
A detachment of Militia was sent to the region of the Cliffs, probably to 
seize the plantations of some planters who were delinquent in their taxes. 
The Militiamen, sympathizing with the plight of the planters, mutinied. 
They informed their Commander, Captain Henry Jowles, that they would 
not obey his orders. They menaced Jowles with cocked muskets and 
threatened to shoot him. The mutineers took up a position on the plan- 
tation of Thomas Barnaby on the Cliffs, and drew up a petition which 
they sent to the Governor and Council, requesting relief from taxes. The 
leaders of the insurrection were Ensign Davis, of the Militia, William 
Gent, Giles Haslehan, and John Pake. 


The Governor and Council did not receive this petition with favor, but 
placed Captain Jowles in command of a company of men of known loyalty, 
and instructed him to suppress the insurrection. Captain Jowles, a fear- 
less soldier and able leader of men, marched on the plantation, and after 
a short skirmish, all of the insurgents surrendered, except Ensign Davis, 
who escaped and took refuge in Delaware. Captain Jowles agreed to 
intercede for the captives, and after securing the approval of the Gover- 
nor, permitted the prisoners to go home on parole, on promise of good 
behavior. The leaders of the insurrection were taken to St. Mary’s and 
brought to trial on charges of sedition and armed insurrection. Ensign 
Davis was arrested in Delaware and sent to Maryland to face trial on 
similar charges. All the insurrectionists were found guilty. Davis and 
Pake were court-martialed and hanged as traitors; the others were let off 
with minor punishment. 


This incident of the “Insurrection of the Cliffs” caused a lingering ill- 
feeling among the small planters and white laborers throughout the Prov- 
ince. Its effects were felt in the Revolution of 1689. The conflict be- 
tween the settler of modest status and the Government of the Province 
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was a basic one, perhaps dating back to the first meeting of the Assembly 
of Maryland, at which the representatives of the freeholders, sitting in 
the House of Burgesses, had demanded the right to initiate legislation, as 
well as to vote upon such proposed legislation as might be submitted by 
the Governor and Council. 


The successive Lords Baltimore were well-disposed toward the Col- 
onists but it was their policy to maintain a semi-feudal state with an 
authoritarian government. In all appointments to the higher offices and 
other salaried positions, the Proprietary Government favored the aristo- 
cratic class. Many of the men appointed to the important offices of the 
Colony, were allied to the Calvert family by family relationship, or by 
ties of religion or class interest. It was only the members of the upper 
class who possessed sufficient education to perform the duties of office. 
The average small planter or free laborer had little or no opportunity to 
obtain an education. Such a regime was probably necessary in the early 
days of the Colony. It was not well-suited, over the long range, to the 
character of the people of Maryland, who were self-reliant, liberty-loving 
people of English stock, and who had come to America in the expectation 
of achieving a substantial advancement over their status in England. 
Many of the Colonists began to believe that the Province of Maryland 
was being governed merely as a source of revenue for the Calvert family 
and its inner circle of favorites. 


This growing dissatisfaction was aggravated by the economic forces 
which depressed prices in the world tobacco market, a factor over which 
the Proprietary Government could exercise no control. It contributed to 
the rebellion which overthrew Lord Baltimore’s government in the Revo- 
lution of 1689. For the time being, the “Insurrection of the Cliffs” was a 
mere portent of events to come, the general aspect of conditions in Mary- 


land being one of rapid growth and progress. 


These events taking place in the decade of the 1670's, had little effect 
upon the lives of the upper class of the Colonists. The County office- 
ships continued to be held by members of the same leading families, with 
an occasional newcomer arising to prominence. In 1670 the County 
Commissioners and Justices were Thomas Brooke, Charles Brooke, John 
Abington, Richard Perry, James Truman, and Nathaniel Truman. In 
1672 Christopher Rousby succeeded Major Thomas Brooke as High Sher- 
iff, Others who served as County Commissioners and Justices during this 
decade were Major Samuel Bourne, William Groome, Cuthbert Fenwick, 
Captain Richard Ladd, Robert Heighe, Thomas Sterling, William Turner, 
William Parker, Col. Henry Jowles, Roger Brooke, Richard Marsham, 
George Lingan, Thomas Collier, Francis Hutchins, and Samuel Taylor. 
Col. Baker Brooke continued to represent Calvert County in the Council 
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until his death in 1676. He was succeeded by Christopher Rousby. The 
representatives from Calvert County in the House of Burgesses in 1671 
were Thomas Brooke, Charles Brooke, and Richard Perry. Others who 
served in the Lower House during this decade were William Berry, Rich- 
ard Hall, Captain Richard Ladd, Francis Billingsley, and Col. Henry 
Jowles. 


There was very little change in the names of Calvert County’s office 
holders in the decade of the 1680’s. In 1681 Christopher Rousby met a 
violent death at the hands of Col. George Talbot, a nephew of Lord Bal- 
timore. He was replaced on the Council by Henry Darnall. Col. Henry 
Jowles became High Sheriff of Calvert County. He served until 1685, 
when Michael Taney assumed this important office, holding it until the 
Revolution of 1689. In 1685 the County Commissioners were little 
changed from those of the previous decade. They were Col. Henry 
Jowles, Roger Brooke, Captain Richard Ladd, and John Griggs, of the 
Quorum. Thomas Sterling, Thomas Brooke, Richard Marsham, George 
Lingan, James Collier, Francis Hutchins, Samuel Taylor, Basil Waring, 
Thomas Tasker, and Richard Fenwick were the Associates. Members 
of the House of Burgesses during the decade included Captain Richard 
Ladd, Richard Hall, Francis Billingsley, Francis Hutchins, Col. Henry 
Jowles, and George Lingan. 


The Assembly of Maryland in 1683 passed a new Act for “The Laying 
out of Towns.” As in 1667, the purpose of erecting the towns was chiefly 
to establish ports of entry to facilitate the collection of taxes. In each of 
the Counties of Maryland a Commission of leading men was appointed 
for the purpose. Those appointed in Calvert County included Henry 
Darnall, Nicholas Sewall, John Darnall, Richard Hall, Francis Hutchins, 
Captain Samuel Bourne, Captain Richard Ladd, John Brome, and Chris- 
topher Rousby. Coxtown, later to be known as Lower Marlboro, was 
among the towns so established which has continued to exist to the pres- 
ent day. The location of this town was well-chosen, and it became the 
principal port on the upper Patuxent River, serving as the port for Lyon’s 
Creek Hundred. Huntingtown at the head of navigation of Hunting 
Creek was established at the same time. It soon grew in importance, 
rivaling Calvertown, the County seat, which was less accessible to the 
planters of the middle part of the County. The citizens of Huntingtown 
on several occasions sought to have their town become the seat of the 
County Government, but in each case they were unsuccessful. Hunting- 
town was attacked by the British in 1814 and was totally destroyed by 
fire. This ended the existence of old Huntingtown. It was never rebuilt, 
as the Creek soon became silted up and too shallow for the vessels of that 
day. Modern Huntingtown is a cross-roads village situated about three 
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miles north of the site of the former Huntingtown. 


Another of the towns established at this time was Warringtown, situ- 
ated on land that had been granted to the early Puritan settler, Captain 
Sampson Waring. There was no satisfactory harbor at this point along 
the Cliffs, and Warringtown did not have a long existence. It is shown on 
maps of the Colonial period. Its location was approximately that of 
Dare’s Beach Wharf. The town of St. Leonard’s, at the head of navi- 
gation of St. Leonard’s Creek, was re-established by the Commissioners. 
The Creek had then lost some of its depth, and the new town was located 
slightly farther downstream, new and larger docks being built to accom- 
modate the increased shipments of tobacco. St. Leonard’s has had a long 
existence, but its population was always small. Both Warringtown and 
St. Leonard’s failed because of the existence of a better and more con- 
venient location known as “Old Fields,” which was situated at the inter- 
section of the “Ridge” road, the principal north and south highway, with 
the road which led from Calvertown to the Cliffs. This location was the 
main cross-roads of the County. Its growth had to await the coming of 
improved roads, but in the next century it achieved sufficient importance 
to become the County seat. It then became known as Prince Frederick. 

One of the most celebrated incidents of early Calvert County history 
occurred in 1684. This was the murder of Christopher Rousby, the Naval 
Officer and Customs Collector of the Patuxent District, by Col. George 
Talbot, a nephew of Lord Baltimore. The post which Rousby held was 
one of the most sought in the County, as it paid a lucrative salary out of 
the revenues collected from imports and exports. Rousby had succeeded 
in ingratiating himself with the Royal Government in England, and, real- 
izing that there was a growing discontent with Lord Baltimore’s govern- 
ment on the part of the middle class of the settlers, he began to assume 
an arrogant attitude. He made statements derogatory to Lord Baltimore 
on several occasions. His conduct aroused the wrath of the followers of 
Lord Baltimore. On October 31, 1684, the ketch “Quaker” arrived in the 
Patuxent River from England. Rousby went on board the ship to make 
inspection and to assess the taxes to be placed against the cargo. While 
he was attending to these duties, the ship was boarded by Colonel Tal- 
bot, a kinsman of Lord Baltimore. The two men retired to the Captain’s 
cabin, and a violent quarrel broke out. Talbot drew his sword and 
stabbed Rousby, inflicting a fatal wound. Talbot fled, and according to 
legend, concealed himself in a cave on his manor where he was fed by 
fish caught for him by two trained hawks. The records show, however, 
that Talbot was arrested in Virginia, by order of Governor Howard. 
Through the intercession of his wife, he was released upon order of the 
King, and was permitted to return to Maryland on parole. Talbot was 
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pardoned through the influence of Lord Baltimore, there being no eye- 
witness to the killing. 

Christopher Rousby was buried at his Manor, Susquehanna, situated 
on the south shore of the Patuxent, across the river from Solomon’s. The 
graves of Christopher and of his brother, John Rousby, who died the fol- 
lowing year, are marked by a large tombstone, which bears the following 
inscription: 

“Here lyeth the Body of Xpher Rousbie, Esquire, who was taken out 

of this world by a violent death received on Board His Majesty's ship 

the Quaker Ketch, Capt. Thomas Allen, commander, ye last day of 

October, 1684. And also Mr. John Rousbie, his brother, who departed 

this natural life on board the ship Baltimore. Being arrived in the Pa- 

tuxent River the first day of February, 1685. Memento mori.” 

After the death of Christopher Rousby, his estate, Susquehanna, 
escheated to Lord Baltimore. In 1702 it was patented to Richard Smith, 
Jr., son of the Attorney General, who married the widow of John Rousby. 


The period which began with the Restoration of 1658 was marked by 
material progress and a rapid advance in civilization. New settlers came 
to Calvert County, some as property-less apprentices, others as men of 
wealth, who brought from England the means to acquire and equip com- 
fortable homesteads. During this period, the territory along the upper 
reaches of the Patuxent River embracing Hunting Creek and Lyon’s 
Creek Hundreds was rapidly taken up by new settlers. Henry Cox and 
Thomas Cox acquired extensive holdings in Lyon’s Creek Hundred at an 
early date. The early history of these men has not been established, but 
it seems probable that they were allied by family ties to James Cox, one 
of the original Puritan settlers of Anne Arundel County. James Cox was 
among the first Burgesses from Anne Arundel County after its establish- 
ment in 1650, and served as Speaker of the Lower House. Henry Cox 
acquired several land grants in Calvert County in the 1660’s. This family 
gave its name to Coxtown Creek and to Coxtown, which later became 
known as Lower Marlboro. 


George Hardesty, who arrived in Maryland in 1652, was one of the 
earliest to settle near Lower Marlboro. He acquired large grants of 
land in Calvert County and in the territory later to become known as 
Prince George’s County. One of his daughters married George Lingan, 
Justice of Calvert County in 1675, and later a member of the Quorum, 
and a Burgess. George Lingan settled in Calvert County in 1664, and 
also acquired large land holdings in the Lower Marlboro area, including 
Lingan’s Adventure, Lingan’s Purchase, and Bachellor’s Quarter, the lat- 
ter being his dwelling plantation. Two of George Lingan’s daughters 
married, respectively, Edward Boteler and Henry Boteler, sons of Charles 
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Boteler, the Deputy Surveyor of Maryland under Surveyor-General Baker 
Brooke. A third daughter, Margaret, married Major Josiah Wilson, one 
of the leading men of the upper County. Major Wilson was the son of 
James Wilson, the original settler and founder of the Wilson family of 
Calvert County. 


Bachellor’s Quarter, where George Lingan lived, lies to the east of the 
town of Lower Marlboro, and immediately to the south of Lower Mar!l- 
boro was a plantation called The Ordinary, granted to Robert Kings- 
bury in 1663. “Ordinary” is an old English word meaning an inn or 
tavern; it is probable that there was an inn at this location in the early 
days. Robert Kingsbury was connected by marriage with the Wells 
family of Anne Arundel County, indicating that he was of Puritan origin. 
The next owner of The Ordinary was Thomas Tasker, whose son, Gov- 
ernor Benjamin Tasker, became one of the greatest men of Maryland in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. In addition to being a planter, 
Thomas Tasker was a great merchant. His will shows that he owned at 
the time of his death the ship “Patuxent Merchant” and that he was 
possessed of large cash balances on deposit with London bankers and 
merchants. 

On the north side of Lower Marlboro was Patuxent Manor, a grant to 
Captain John Boague, and farther north, Samuel Griffin, the ancestor of 
another of Calvert County’s oldest families, settled at Welshpool, a grant 
of 330 acres. Other early settlers in the vicinity of Hall’s Creek were 
Peter Archer and John Sansbury. Peter Archer arrived in Calvert County 
about the year 1663. His plantation was called Archer Hays. Later, the 
Archer family moved northward to Baltimore County, and Archer Hays 
came into the possession of John Sansbury, an immigrant of 1672. Thomas 
Kemp and William Kemp, who arrived in 1663 and 1667, respectively, 
settled at Sunderland. All Saints Church at Sunderland stands on a por- 
tion of Kemp’s Desire, an original grant of Thomas Kemp, donated to 
the Church in 1692 by Thomas Hilleary. The remaining portion of 
Kemp’s Desire was later included in the grant of Lingan’s Purchase. The 
Kemp family did not linger long in Calvert County, but found a new 
home on the Eastern Shore. Also near Sunderland was William Nichols, 
an early settler of some importance, who arrived in Calvert County in 
1682, and was one of the original vestrymen of All Saints. Thomas Hil- 
lary, or Hilleary, the founder of the well-known family of that name, 
settled in the same neighborhood. He later moved to Three Sisters in 
Prince George’s County. John Sunderland, the progenitor of the Sunder- 
land family of Calvert County, was an arrival of the year 1669. There 
are no early land grants associated with the name of Sunderland. There 
were Sunderlands in New England; it may be assumed that he had Puri- 
tan connections. | 
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William Lyle, founder of the Lyle family, came to Maryland in 1653. 
His plantation, Read Hall, or Red Hall, is located not far from Lower 
Marlboro. John King, founder of the King family of Calvert, arrived in 
1665. He settled at Newington, a plantation adjoining Islington, one of 
the early grants of Richard Smith. Another of the founders of a well- 
known Calvert County family was Richard Stallings, whose plantation, 
Spittle, was acquired from Richard Hall. Spittle adjoins Newington to 
the northeast. The portion of Islington which lay to the east of the 
Ridge Road was the seat of John Lawrence, founder of the Lawrence 
family. From this point, extending south, almost to Hunting Creek, was 
the Ridge, the plantation of James Wilson. Abington Manor and Dowds- 
well, as has been mentioned, were located on the cliffs of the Patuxent 
River above Hunting Creek. These grants of 1000 acres each were 
among the largest in Lyon’s Creek Hundred. They passed from John 
Abington to his nephew, Andrew Abington. Shortly after 1690 Abington 
Manor was purchased by Col. William Holland and Dowdswell by Rich- 
ard Harrison. Both these men were from the lower part of Anne Arundel 
County. They were associated together in the ownership of ships, and 
in various mercantile pursuits in which they acquired great wealth. 


Benois Brasseur, the first Huguenot to settle in Calvert County, was 
an early arrival on the Upper Cliffs of Calvert. He was a man of such 
importance that he was given full citizenship in the Province of Mary- 
land by a special proclamation of Lord Baltimore in 1658. His descend- 
ants moved to Prince George’s County and Anne Arundel County, where 
their name was modified to Brashears. Benois Brasseur died in 1663, 
and his widow married Thomas Sterling, who thereby acquired the landed 
estates of Brasseur. Thomas Sterling died in 1685, a Justice of Calvert 
County. One of the daughters of Thomas Sterling was the wife of James 
Derrumple, or Dalrymple, who settled in Calvert County about the year 
1672 and founded a family which has been identified with the County for 
many generations. Both the Sterlings and the Dalrymples were of Scot- 
tish origin. Alexander’s Hope, the home plantation of the early Dal- 
rymples, was an original grant to Alexander Magruder, the first of the 
Magruders in Maryland. This plantation was adjacent to Sterling’s Nest, 
and the nearby St. James, of James Thompson. The latter was an im- 
migrant of 1656 and was a man of some wealth and education. He 
acquired several grants of land and became Deputy Surveyor of Calvert 
County. He succeeded Henry Coursey as Clerk of Calvert County. He 
left no descendants in Calvert County, except perhaps through the Task- 
ers. The first Thomas Tasker is believed to have married a Mary Thomp- 
son, and she may have been the daughter of James Thompson, as there 
was no other Thompson family living in the vicinity of the Taskers. 
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Clare's Hundred, a grant of 100 acres to Mark Clare, the founder of 
the Calvert County family of that name, adjoined Sterling's Nest on the 
South. 

One of the most noteworthy families in the upper part of Calvert 
County was that founded by Captain T homas Blake. Captain Blake, 
born in Galway, Ireland, came to Calvert County shortly after 1670, and 
first settled at Bullings Right, a plantation on the Patuxent River. Later, 
he moved to St. Edmond’s, a plantation on the bayside above Plum Point. 
The later generations of Blakes are descended from Captain Thomas 
Blake and his second wife, who was Jane Sutton Isaac, the widow of 
Captain Edward Isaac of Plum Point. Captain Thomas Blake served as 
Captain of the Calvert County Militia and later as High Sheriff of Cal- 
vert County. He was one of the original vestrymen of All Saints Church. 
The seat of later generations of the Blake family was at Lordship’s Favor, 
a plantation adjoining St. Edmonds. 


Captain Edward Isaac was, like Captain Thomas Blake, an important 
military figure in the upper part of Calvert County. He was an English 
army officer, sent to Maryland in charge of Scottish prisoners of war who 
were sold to the planters as indentured servants. He purchased the plan- 
tation known as Plum Point and became a permanent resident of Calvert 
County. The Isaac family had its seat at this plantation for many gener- 
ations and intermarried with the Blakes, the Heighes, and the Becketts. 

Robert Heighe, founder of the Heighe family of Calvert, was an im- 
migrant of 1662. Beakley, the seat of the Heighes, adjoins Plum Point. 


The region of the Upper Cliffs from Plum Point south to Parker’s Creek 
became the center of the Quakers. In addition to the families of Johns, 
Billingsley, and Harris, there were also the Dorseys, Freelands, Kents, 
Allnutts, Roberts, Hunts, Talbots, and several others. James Dorsey, 
founder of the Dorseys of Calvert County, was a kinsman of Richard 
Preston and came to Calvert County as a youth in 1668. He probably 
spent his early years at the Preston plantation on the lower Patuxent 
River, but in his mature years he was a planter of the upper County. 
Bennett’s Desire, the seat of the Dorseys, is located on the road leading 
from Hunting Creek to Plum Point. This was a tract of 200 acres known 
in later years as “Bunker Hill.” James Dorsey lived to a great age and 
left many descendants. James Sewall, son of John Sewall, the Puritan 
immigrant of 1652, settled not far from the Dorseys. The seat of the 
Sewalls was at Good Luck, a plantation situated on the branch of Hunt- 
ing Creek, known as Sewall’s Branch. 

Letchworth’s Chance, the seat of the early Puritan Thomas Letch- 
worth, or Leitchworth, extended southward of the Plum Point Road for 
a distance of one thousand perches. The Letchworth family resided in 
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Calvert County for two generations and became allied by marriage to the 
Trumans and the Skinners. Robert Skinner was the founder of the Skin- 
ner family of Calvert County and was allied to the Skinner family of the 
Eastern Shore. The seat of the Skinners was at Skinner's Reserve, origi- 
nally called Truman’s Reserve. This plantation was located on the road 
leading to Parker’s Cliffs. Robert Skinner also owned the adjacent tracts 
called Border and Chance. The Skinners were prominent in the civil 
and military life of Calvert County. The original plantation house of the 
Skinners was burned and destroyed by the British, when they made their 
famous night raid on Prince Frederick during the War of 1812, the Skin- 
ner plantation being not much more than a mile distant from Prince 
Frederick. James Steuart Skinner accompanied Francis Scott Key when 
he went on board the British frigate off Fort McHenry, and after wit- 
nessing the unsuccessful bombardment of that fort, composed the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

The territory along the ancient road which connected Prince Frederick 
with Huntingtown and all the land to the west of it lies in Hunting Creek 
Hundred. William Kidd and John Leach, immigrants of the year 1662, 
were early settlers near Huntingtown. William Kidd is said to have 
come to Calvert County from Virginia and was a relative of James Wil- 
son, whose estate Ridge was to the north of Kidd’s Level, which 
stood at the head of navigation of Hunting Creek. Little is known of 
William Kidd, but his son, William Kidd, Jr., was the builder of the first 
Court House erected at Prince Frederick, where Peahen’s Nest and 
Leach’s Freehold, the plantations of John Leach, adjoined Kidd’s Level. 
John Leach, Jr. was one of the original vestrymen of All Saints Church 
in 1692. 

Along the road leading from Huntingtown were three tracts of John 
Little, one of the early Puritans. These tracts were Littleton, Overton, 
and Clahamman. John Little appears but briefly in the history of Cal- 
vert County, and left no descendants, yet something of his personality is 
revealed by the Archives of Maryland. He seems to have been a gossip 
and busybody, through which traits he was frequently in difficulties with 
his neighbors. Records of early Court proceedings recorded in the Ar- 
chives show that he was convicted of having made slanderous remarks 
about Mrs. Elizabeth Pott, the wife of a Puritan neighbor, John Pott. 
Little was convicted of slandering Mrs. Pott by spreading the rumor that 
she had taken an Indian for a lover during the absence of her husband. 
The Court imposed a fine of five hundred pounds of tobacco for this 
offense, and Little was required to stand at the door of the Court House 
with a paper affixed to his hat “written in capital letters,” saying that he 
had scandalized Mrs. Pott. On another occasion he was fined a similar 
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amount by the Court and required to stand by the whipping post, stripped 
to the waist with the lash overhead, for having spread the gossip that 
William Berry, one of the leaders of the Puritans had committed adultery 
with his wife, prior to their marriage, when she was married to her first 
husband. The Court records indicate that he was spared an actual lash- 
ing only because of his advanced age. John Little died without heirs, 
and his lands escheated. Overton became the dwelling plantation of 
Benjamin Hance, son of the first John Hance, and was the seat of the 
Hance family until the Hances acquired Taney Place early in the nine- 
teenth century. 

On the south side of Hunting Creek, below Huntingtown, was the seat 
of Woodman Stoakley, one of the leaders of the Puritans. Woodman 
Stoakley’s heirs removed to the Eastern Shore, and Stoakley, a plantation 
of some five hundred acres, was acquired by Francis Hutchins, the 
founder of the Hutchins family. Stoakley has been in the possession of 
the Hutchins family for many generations. 

Godsgrace Point, at the mouth of Hunting Creek, was settled originally 
by John Godsgrace, and later became the seat of the celebrated General 
James John Mackall. The estate of General Mackall extended down the 
Patuxent River, almost to the boundaries of Hallowing Point, the seat of 
the Benjamin Mackall family, originally that of John Ashcom. There were 
several smaller tracts nearby, granted to one Samuel Goosey, about whom 
little is known; also Catterton’s Lot, a grant to Michael Catterton, founder 
of a family that has continuously lived in Calvert County since 1659. 


The properties of Goosey and Catterton, together with several others, 
were purchased by Col. John Bigger, one of the leaders of the Revolution 
of 1689, and combined into an estate of one thousand acres under the 
name of Bigger. The old brick mansion, known today as Cedar Hill, 
marks the site of the estate of Col. Bigger. John Bigger, the father of 
Col. Bigger, appears on the list of immigrants of the year 1652. Col. Big- 
ger died without male heirs, and his plantation was sold after his death. 

The next plantation below Hallowing Point was Reed, a grant of 200 
acres to John Reed, or Read, who was succeeded in ownership by George 
Reed, probably his son. The same family owned Readbourne in Queen 
Anne’s County, one of the Gnest estates on the Chester River. The hand- 
some colonial mansion, known as Readbourne, one of Maryland’s finest 
colonial survivals, was built on this tract by James Holliday, who pur- 
chased the property from William Reed of Aberdeen, Scotland, an heir 
of the Reeds. The grantor of the deed of this property is described as 
the “cousin collateral and heir to George Reed, late of Calvert County, 
Maryland, gentleman, deceased.” Read, the estate of the family in Cal- 
vert County, was acquired by Benjamin Mackall of Hallowing Point. 
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Proceeding farther down the Patuxent River, one comes to Sheridan 
Point, which derives its name from Thomas Sheridan, an immigrant of 
1662. Sheridan’s Reserve was the seat of the Sheridans until the family 
moved to Baltimore County. Below Sheridan’s Point, the next landmark 
is Prison Point, located at the juncture of Battle Creek and the Patuxent 
River. Here was the site of Battletown, or Calvertown, the early seat 
of the County Court House and government. Taney Place, the birth- 
place of Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney, is situated on a high hill 
overlooking the site of Calvertown. This estate was acquired by James 
Berry, the early Puritan, as a tract of 600 acres, called Berry. It was pur- 
chased by Michael Taney from William Berry, the son of James Berry. 
Michael Taney, an immigrant of 1658, at first lived in the vicinity of 
Hunting Creek. Other early grants to Michael Taney were Taney’s 
Littleworth in 1658, Taney’s Desire in 1662, Taney’s Right in 1665, and 
Taney'’s Ease and Taney’s Delight in 1666. 


Bowen, the early seat of the Bowen family of Calvert, was situated in 
the vicinity of Battle Creek, a grant of 300 acres to David Bowen in 1657. 
Dividing Branch, another of the properties of David Bowen, was a grant 
of 365 acres in 1665. David Bowen was the founder of a family that has 
never lacked sons to carry on the family name, and today, after three 
centuries, there are many residents of Calvert County bearing the proud 
and ancient name of Bowen. Charles Bowen, a son of David Bowen, 
removed to Baltimore County and became the founder of the Bowen 
family of Baltimore County. Other early settlers of Hunting Creek Hun- 
dred whose descendants are still well-represented in Calvert County were 
William Stinnett, an immigrant of 1661, and Robert Spicknall, who ar- 
rived at a slightly later date. Robert Spicknall, settled at Whittle’s Rest, 
which was a grant to George Whittle in 1663. Joseph Morsell, ancestor 
of the well-known Morsell family of Calvert County, came to the County 
in 1672. William Ireland, the founder of the Ireland family of Calvert, 
was one of the arrivals of the year 1655. His son, Joseph Ireland, re- 
ceived the grant of Ireland’s Hope in 1672. This tract was situated near 
Hunting Creek near the land of Samuel Goosey. 

The year 1665 brought George Young and William Young to Calvert 
County. They were probably connected with Richard Young, an early 
Puritan of Anne Arundel County. George Young received several grants 
of land, notably Young’s Fortune in 1677, Young’s Desire in 1680, and 
Friendship in the same year. These estates were located toward the 
head of Battle Creek, on or near Cypress Branch. The properties of the 
Young family adjoined that of the Williams family, and were near the 
site of Prince Frederick. The Youngs of lower Calvert County derive 
from George Young’s son William, who married Rebecca, the daughter 
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of Major Samuel Bourne of Eltonhead Manor. Richard Young, Clerk of 
the Court of Calvert County for many years, seems to have been of a 
collateral branch of the family, as was Arthur Young of the Lower Cliffs, 
whose daughter, Mary, married the first Alexander Parran. 

St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred was settled at a very early date, and most 
of its choicest locations came into the possession of Cavalier families, 
such as the Brookes, the Broomes, and Attorney-General Richard Smith, 
and of the original group of Puritans, such as Peter Johnson, Robert 
Taylor, and William Parrott. After the Restoration of 1658, a second 
wave of immigration brought an additional group of Colonists to St. 
Leonard’s Creek Hundred. Joseph Dawkins, founder of the Dawkins 
family of Calvert, was among these. He is listed as an immigrant of the 
year 1656. In 1665 he obtained the grant of Bachellor’s Hall, a grant of 
300 acres, which became the seat of the Dawkins family for generations. 
He obtained other grants including Hill Hall, in 1668, and Joseph's Re- 
serve, in 1682. Joseph Dawkins married Mary Hall, a granddaughter of 
William Edwin, one of the original passengers of the “Ark and Dove.” 
His lands were divided after his death between his sons, Joseph Daw- 
kins II and William Dawkins. 


The Dukes were another family of “Ark and Dove” origin. Richard 
Duke, one of the passengers of the original group of Colonists of 1634, 
settled in St. Mary’s County. His grandson, James Duke, was the founder 
of the Dukes of Calvert County. He married Mary Dawkins, a daughter 
of Joseph Dawkins, and acquired extensive landed estates. He re- 
ceived several land grants including Mary’s Dukedom and Mary’s Widow- 
er. James Duke also acquired by purchase, a portion of Brooke Place 
Manor, and is sometimes called “James Duke, of Brooke Place Manor.” 
John Milton, who was a Puritan, settled at Milton’s Lot on the Patuxent 
River in 1668. He seems to have left no sons, but his daughter, Susanna, 
became the wife of Nathaniel Hellen, an immigrant of 1671, and founder 
of one of Calvert County’s historic families. The seat of the Hellen fam- 
ily is marked by the fine old mansion, built shortly after the American 
Revolution by David Hellen, which still stands on the shores of the 
Patuxent River, a mile or so north of St. Leonard’s Creek. 


The lands of John Gray, an immigrant of 1662, were situated near the 
head of Battle Creek, and in the same vicinity was the plantation of 
Joseph Williams, an immigrant of 1668, or perhaps slightly earlier. The 
names Gray and Williams are prominent in the history of the Puritans of 
New England, and the Grays and Williamses of Calvert County were 
probably also of Puritan origin, being of the second wave of Puritan im- 
migration to Calvert County. The town of Prince Frederick stands on 
land which was part of the dwelling plantation of the Williams family. 
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Francis Mauldin, who was one of the original vestrymen of Christ Church, 
also resided nearby. Christ Church stands on land donated by Francis 
Mauldin out of his plantation which bore the name of Prevent Danger. 
After several generations of residence in Calvert County, the Mauldin 
family removed to Cecil County, where their descendants are still repre- 
sented. 


Another of the second group of Puritans who settled in Calvert County 
was Thomas Sedwick, whose date of arrival in Calvert County was 1670. 
The same year he received the grant of a tract of land called Adjoinder, 
and later he obtained an additional grant, Expectation. The Sedwicks 
became permanent residents of Calvert County. The mother of Gover- 
nor Thomas Johnson was a Sedwick. 


Governor Thomas Johnson, one of the great patriots of the American 
Revolution and the first Governor of the State of Maryland, was one of 
Calvert County’s most distinguished sons. He was the grandson of 
Thomas Johnson, who settled on the shores of St. Leonard’s Creek shortly 
after the year 1690. The Johnsons were a prominent family of Yarmouth, 
England, and had participated in the political life of that community for 
many generations. The history of the first Thomas Johnson is both 
romantic and tragic. A full account of it is contained in “The Life of 
Thomas Johnson,” by Judge Edward S. Delaplaine of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Maryland. As a young lawyer, the younger son of Sir Thomas 
Johnson, of Yarmouth, Thomas Johnson fell in love with a young girl, 
Mary Baker, who was a ward in Chancery. The couple were unable to 
obtain the permission of the Chancery Court to be married, so they were 
married secretly and fled to America, sailing on a ship said to have been 
commanded by the bride’s father, Captain Roger Baker. They settled at 
St. Leonard’s Creek but found that their unsanctioned marriage was quite 
a serious offense in the eyes of the English law. The Johnsons were 
adherents of the Royal party, and Thomas Johnson soon became in 
trouble for supporting the cause of the exiled King, James II. Johnson 
was seized and imprisoned, and among the charges against him was that 
he had proposed a toast to James II, “the only true King of England,” 
while in company at the house of Richard Smith, son of Attorney-General 
Smith. Johnson was released on promise of good behavior, and as soon 
as he was at liberty again, he determined to return to England to plead 
his cause. Unfortunately, the vessel on which he sailed was captured 
by the Spaniards. Johnson escaped from the Spaniards and succeeded 
in reaching Canada. Having no money, he determined to return to his 
home, and was compelled to make the journey on foot. Most of the ter- 
ritory he had to traverse was a primeval wilderness, and it took him a 
year to make the trip, walking overland. When he eventually arrived at 
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his Calvert County plantation, he found that his house had been de- 
stroyed by fire, and that his young wife was dead, leaving a young son. 
Johnson died not long thereafter, worn out by his travels and hardships 
and overcome by grief. His son, Thomas Johnson Il, was raised by 
friendly neighbors, and upon reaching manhood, married Dorcas Sed- 
wick and became the father of Governor Thomas Johnson. 


This romantic story of the first Thomas Johnson has been accepted as 
true, but there are some aspects of the history of the Johnsons which 
give rise to the suspicion that the tale may be legendary, at least in part. 
Examination of the early Land Records in the Land Office at Annapolis 
shows that the second Thomas Johnson, in 1737, obtained a repatent of 
his ancestral Calvert County estate. Curiously, the name of this estate 
was “Brewhouse,” the same name as that of the original grant to Captain 
Peter Johnson, the early Puritan leader, in 1651. The question arises as 
to what was the connection between Thomas Johnson, said to have settled 
at Brewhouse in 1690, and Captain Peter Johnson, who possessed the 
same lands at the earlier date. Further indications of a probable con- 
nection appear in the facts that Captain Johnson had a daughter who 
became the wife of a Captain Roger Baker. The first Thomas Johnson 
married a Mary Baker, who was the daughter of a Captain Roger Baker, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that Thomas Johnson was a close kins- 
man of Peter Johnson, and that Captain Roger Baker was the link be- 
tween the two branches of the Johnson family. 


The Lower Hundred of the Cliffs lies directly to the east of St. Leon- 
ard’s Creek Hundred. The Bay frontage of this Hundred was acquired 
by a group of early Puritans from Anne Arundel County. Later much of 
this area was acquired by Quakers. These Quakers had their meeting 
house at the town of St. Leonard’s, and included the Dixons, the Clevelys, 
the Pardoes, the Bonds, and the Sharps. 


Dr. Peter Sharp, at whose home on the Cliffs known as Sharp’s Outlet, 
George Fox stayed when on his celebrated missions to Calvert County in 
1670-1671, removed to the Eastern Shore. He was one of the early Puri- 
tans, having come to Maryland in 1650, and like Richard Preston and 
other early Puritans, became a convert to Quakerism. The Archives of 
Maryland show that Peter Sharp was once charged with the curious 
offense of opening a letter entrusted to him. Before the days of estab- 
lished mail service, an early law of Maryland required each freeholder to 
deliver any mail deposited with him to his next neighbor. In this way a 
letter, perhaps written at St. Mary's City, would be handed from neigh- 
bor to neighbor until it reached the person to whom it was addressed. 
Sharp was accused of having opened an official letter of the Provincial 
Government addresed to one of the militia officers residing on the Cliffs. 
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The outcome of this case is not revealed, but Sharp admitted having read 
the letter and gossiped about its contents. His defense was that the 
letter had been imperfectly sealed and had become open at the time he 
received it. 

James Dare, the ancestor of the Dares of Calvert, was an immigrant 
of the year 1662. His son, Nathaniel Dare, was born in Calvert County. 
The Dare family intermarried with the Clevelys, and in the third genera- 
tion Gideon Dare and Clevely Dare obtained a repatent of a large tract 
which they designated as Gideon and Clevely’s Right. This embraced 
Hooper’s Cliffs, Hodgkin’s Cliffs, and several smaller tracts. Thomas 
Clevely, who settled in Calvert County in 1671, was the first of the 
Clevelys in Maryland. There were Clevelys in the Quaker settlements of 
New Jersey. The Clevelys were French Huguenots in origin. 

There were several Pardoes among the early Quaker settlers, among 
them John, Edward, and Andrew Pardoe. John Pardoe, who received a 
grant of 100 acres of land in 1667 known as Rocky Neck, seems to have 
been the first of the Pardoes. The Pardoe family is still represented in 
Calvert County after three hundred years. 

Other early settlers of the period were Robert Dixon and Hugh, Rob- 
ert, and William Stanley. The Stanleys are recorded as coming from 
Virginia. Hugh Stanley was one of the Associate Justices for Calvert 
County in 1660. The Stanleys in their later history, are identified with 
Prince George’s County. The Dixons, however, continued to be residents 
of Calvert County throughout its three centuries of history. 

Captain Thomas Manning, of Theobush Manning on the Lower Cliffs, 
has been mentioned as one of the early Puritan settlers of Calvert County, 
associated in some manner with the famous Major Edward Dorsey of 
Anne Arundel County. The Mannings were in possession of their an- 
cestral estates, Theobush Manning, on the Lower Cliffs for many gener- 
ations. Captain Thomas Manning not only was a Militia officer during 
the Puritan regime, but also served as a member of the Assembly from 
Calvert County in 1662. 

Another of the families associated with the history of the Lower Cliffs 
for many generations is that of Rawlings. Anthony Rawlings, the pro- 
genitor of the Rawlings family, settled in St. Mary’s County in the year 
1646 “with his wife and child,” as the ancient record states. The child 
presumably his son, John Rawlings, moved to Calvert County in 1664 
and acquired a plantation near the Cliffs called Stafford’s Freehold. 
The Rawlings family were identified with the history of Calvert County 
for many generations and held numerous civil and military offices during 
the Colonial period. 

Captain Richard Ladd, who was a man of more than average force 
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and ability, arrived in Calvert County in 1658, settling at Preston's Cliffs. 
He was an Associate Justice for more than a decade, beginning to hold 
that office in 1675, and was a Burgess from 1676 to 1686. He was a law- 
yer, or at least possessed of some legal training, and served as Executor 
of numerous wills. His friend, Francis Swinfens, left the residue of his 
landed estates to Captain Ladd. In 1691 Captain Ladd died without 
leaving children or descendants. He left his dwelling plantation, Pres- 
ton’s Cliffs, to Christ Church, and his landed possessions outside Calvert 
County were divided between his brother and his sister. 


One of the most notable of the plantation houses of Calvert County 
was Bond Castle, recently destroyed. Bond Castle was noteworthy for 
its architecture, having been built in the form of a cross. It has been 
described and pictured in many books on the architecture of the Colonial 
period, and it is a great misfortune that it no longer exists. Bond Castle 
stood on an estate known as Middle Fuller, originally patented by Cap- 
tain William Fuller, the Commander of the Puritan army at the Battle 
of the Severn. Middle Fuller later was acquired by Samuel Holdsworth, 
one of the largest land owners of the Lower Cliffs. The central part of 
Bond Castle is believed to have been built in the late 1650's. It is pos- 
sible that this portion of the house was built by Captain Fuller. By the 
marriage of John Bond to Ann Holdsworth, Middle Fuller came into the 
possession of the Bond family, and thereafter the plantation house was 
known as Bond Castle. This old house was also notable for its fine 
paneled dining room, with a painting over the mantle depicting the an- 
cestral home of the Bond family in England. 


Eltonhead Hundred, the name of which is derived from Eltonhead 
Manor, included all of the southernmost tip of Calvert County, lying 
south of St. Leonard’s Creek. Edward Eltonhead, a member of the Eng- 
lish Bar, came to Maryland about 1649 with his brother William Elton- 
head, who was one of the prisoners captured by the Puritans at the Battle 
of the Severn and executed by them. Eltonhead Manor, the largest landed 
tract ever granted in Calvert County, embraced 5000 acres. Such a grant 
required the recipient to transport fifty persons to Maryland. It is be- 
lieved that Edward Eltonhead was granted a conditional warrant for the 
property, but that he was unable to fulfill the requirement of transporting 
the necessary number of persons to Maryland; consequently, the grant 
escheated, and the property reverted to Lord Baltimore in 1658. The 
property was sold by the Calvert family to Col. Henry Sewall in 1661, 
and was resold by him the following year to Samuel Groome. Groome 
divided Eltonhead Manor into two tracts of twenty-five hundred acres 
each. He sold the eastern half to Major Samuel Bourne in 1664 and 
the western half to Col. John Rousby in 1668. These families became 
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permanent residents of Calvert County, the property of the Bournes re- 
taining the name of Eltonhead Manor, and that of the Rousbys being 
known as Rousby Hall. The Eltonheads left no survivors in the male line 
in Calvert, but are represented in the County through various families 
who trace back their ancestry to the Eltonheads through the female line. 
Robert Day, said to have been an English sea captain, was another early 
settler of this region. He received a grant of a tract called The Angle 
in 1659. The old house occupied by him or perhaps by his son stands 
on a high hill overlooking St. Leonard’s Creek, on a tract granted origin- 
ally to the early Puritan, Captain Philip Morgan, the tract being called 
Morgan's Fresh. 

Other early settlers of Eltonhead Hundred were Richard Preston and 
John Ashcom. The Prestons resided in Calvert County for two genera- 
tions, but James Preston, grandson of Richard Preston and a devout 
Quaker, left the County and settled in Philadelphia, ultimately becoming 
the Mayor of that city. 

The historic estate of the Ashcom family was at Point Patience on the 
lower Patuxent River. Here the River is very deep, and the tide flows 
with great strength. In consequence, the early sailing vessels often had 
difficulty in rounding the point; hence the name Point Patience. John 
Ashcom, by his will, left Point Patience to his second son, Nathaniel Ash- 
com, and after the death of Nathaniel Ashcom in 1687, the property 
passed to the Parran family, who have possessed it until the World War 
of the 1940’s, when it was sold to the United States Government for use 
as a Naval training base. 

The Parran family of Calvert County is descended from Alexander 
Parran, who probably arrived in Calvert County about the year 1689. 
His name does not appear on the “List of Immigrants Prior to 1680,” and 
as the Parrans are of French Huguenot origin, it seems probable that 
Alexander Parran came to America after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685. He was the grantee of a tract of land known as Parran’s 
Park in 1706. This comprised 300 acres and is located at the head of 
St. Leonard’s Creek. 

Another of Maryland’s historic families, the Claggetts, appear on the 
Calvert County scene at about this time. The Claggetts are more often 
identified with the history of Prince George’s County more than that of 
Calvert, but the origin of this family was in Calvert County. The Land 
Records show that Captain Thomas Clagett, an English army officer, 
settled on a grant of land called Clagett’s Delight in 1682. This com- 
prised 376 acres of land, and was situated just south of St. Leonard’s 
Creek and slightly to the east of Preston Plantation. Captain Thomas 
Clagett is believed to have settled in Calvert County about the year 1670. 
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He appears as one of the Administrators of the Estate of Richard Hooper 
in 1674. Captain Clagett acquired Croome and Weston, in what was 
then upper Calvert County, now Prince George’s County, and it is with 
these estates that the later history of the Clagett family is identified. 
Bishop Thomas John Claggett, 1743-1816, of Croome, the first Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church, was the first of the family to spell the name “Clag- 
gett” with two “g’s.” 

One of the best preserved old houses surviving from the Colonial era 
stands on a high cliff near the mouth of St. Leonard’s Creek on a tract 
known as the Old Spout Farm. This name derives from the large spring 
which flows out of the side of the Cliff. Here in days of old sailing ves- 
sels bound for England stopped to fill their casks with the clear water 
from the spring. This site, one of the most beautiful and commanding 
in all Calvert County, was acquired originally by Thomas Hatton, the 
ill-fated Secretary of Maryland, who fell to a Puritan bullet at the Battle 
of the Severn. After the death of Secretary Hatton, the property was 
acquired by an English lawyer named Nutt, and was repatented under 
the name of Nutt’s Cliffs. Early in the eighteenth century, Nutt’s Cliffs 
was acquired by John Parran, a son of Alexander Parran, who had previ- 
ously acquired it, and it remained in the possession of this branch of the 
Parran family until after the American Revolution, when it passed to the 
Sollers family. James Sollers, the founder of the Sollers family, settled in 
Anne Arundel County in 1670. His son, Sabrett Sollers, settled in Calvert 
County in the region of the Upper Cliffs. Later generations of the family 
had their dwelling plantation at Good Prospect in St. Leonard’s Creek 
Hundred. An original map made by Commodore Joshua Barney indi- 
cates that Spout Farm was still in the possession of the Parran family at 
the time of the Battle of St. Leonard’s Creek in 1814. The property was 
acquired at a later date by Nathaniel Dare Sollers, and his descendants 
are still occupying part of the same site at the date of this writing, in 1959. 

It is apparent from the names of the early settlers that Calvert County 
was settled almost exclusively by men and women of English stock. One 
early land grant in Eltonhead Hundred, however, is noteworthy as bear- 
ing the designation The German Quarter. This tract adjoined Elton- 
head Manor and was a grant to John Six, in 1667. The name “Six” has 
more of the flavor of Holland Dutch than of German, a Jan Six having 
been the burgermeister of Amsterdam whose portrait was etched by 
Rembrandt. Whether Dutch or German, the John Six of Calvert County 
is believed to have been a professional soldier who was brought to Mary- 
land by the Eltonheads. Both William Eltonhead and one of his retain- 
ers, a man called John Pedro, were among the prisoners court-martialed 
and shot by the Puritans after the Battle of the Severn. German-Ameri- 
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can historians have identified this John Pedro as a German soldier in the 
service of the Eltonheads. When the Puritans captured Governor Stone 
at the Battle of the Severn, they found papers in his possession showing 
that it was William Eltonhead who had instigated the ill-fated attack 
upon the Puritans by Governor Stone’s forces. For this reason no mercy 
was shown to William Eltonhead or to his German retainer. It may be 
assumed that the German or Hollander who received the grant of land 
called The German Quarter was one of the foreign soldiers in the reti- 
nue of the Eltonheads. 

No other nationalities seem to have been represented among the early 
Colonists of Calvert County, except some Frenchmen. All of these were 
French Huguenots who fled from their native land during the period of 
Religious Wars in France. Alexander Parran has been mentioned as 
being of Huguenot extraction, although he is known to have been in 
England immediately prior to coming to America. 

Other Colonial families of Calvert County who were of Huguenot ex- 
traction are the Monnetts and the Laveilles. Isaac Monnett, the ancestor 
of the Monnetts of Calvert County, was of a family some of whose mem- 
bers fled from France after 1685 and settled in New Jersey, as well as in 
Maryland. The name Monnett has been spelled in various ways by these 
descendants; the family is said to be a branch of the same French family 
from which, in the nineteenth century, sprang the famous French impres- 
sionist painter, Claude Monet. Isaac Monnett settled near the Cliffs and 
married a daughter of the Williams family. He soon became an established 
member of the community, and his descendants are still represented 
among the prominent residents of Calvert County at the present time. 

After the American Revolution, some of the younger sons of the Mon- 
nett family left Calvert County and settled in Ohio. There they became 
very prosperous. The Monnetts of the Ohio area are commemorated 
by “Monnett Hall,” one of the principal buildings of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The Monnett family is the subject of a historical publication 
entitled “Monnett Family Genealogy,” published by Orra Eugene Mon- 
nett, a banker of Los Angeles, California, in 1911. The early chapters of 
this work contain an interesting account of the Monnetts of Calvert County. 

The Laveille family of Calvert County is also of French Huguenot ex- 
traction. John Laveille, the first of the line, settled in Calvert County 
probably about the same time as did Isaac Monnett. His dwelling plan- 
tation was at Whittle’s Rest in Hunting Creek Hundred. The fine old 
brick plantation house, known as the Laveille House, is located on Battle 
Creek. This was built probably by Moses Parran Duke, whose daughter 
married a Laveille. 

It has not been generally recognized that many of the early settlers of 
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Maryland were of Huguenot origin. Such names as Laveille and Mon- 
nett are obviously French, but in many other instances the original 
French name of a family became so Anglicized as to pass readily for an 
English name. 


The Huguenots were the Puritans of France, and great numbers of 
them were compelled to take refuge in England, beginning with the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, which took place in 1572. Although 
toleration was granted to the French Protestants by the Edict of Nantes 
in 1598, after the death of the Protestant-born King Henry IV in 1610 
increasingly great pressure was put on the Huguenots, until, in 1685, all 
Protestants were expelled from France. Between 1572 and 1685, France 
lost all her Protestant citizens, most of whom settled in England or the 
Netherlands. In many cases a family remained in England for several 
generations before coming to America, during which time the original 
French name often was Anglicized. During this period France was the 
most advanced nation of Europe in the arts of civilization, and as the 
Huguenots were in large part derived from the upper middle class and 
the smaller nobility, they were among the most talented citizens of 
France, and they greatly enriched the life of the nations which gave them 
refuge. The Huguenots not only introduced new industries to England 
such as silk weaving, but greatly improved the standard of skill in such 
arts as gold and silversmith’s work, and architecture. Many of them 
were lawyers, doctors, engineers, and military men. In England they 
readily mingled with the Puritans, who like the Huguenots, were follow- 
ers of John Calvin. Others joined the Church of England. In America 
the Huguenots took a great part in our independence. Three of the 
Presidents of the Continental Congress, during the Revolution, were 
Huguenots: Henry Laurens, John Jay, and Elias Boudinot. Other famous 
patriots include General Francis Marion (“the Swamp Fox”), Paul Re- 
vere, General John Laurens, and in later years, General John C. Frémont 
and the famous naval commander, Stephen Decatur. 

The first Huguenot to settle in Calvert County was Benois Brasseur, 
who came in 1658. He was a man of considerable wealth and impor- 
tance and acquired large landed estates on the Upper Cliffs near the 
border of Anne Arundel County. His French name was later Anglicized 
to Brashears, by which his descendants of the present day are known. 
Among other early settlers of the upper part of Calvert County who were 
of French Huguenot extraction were George Hardesty and William Lyle, 
the name Lyle having been originally de Lille, after the town of Lille 
in France. The Botelers who lived in Calvert County for several gen- 
erations were of similar origin, as were the Chaney family, which came 
in from Anne Arundel County at a later period. “Chaney” is an Anglici- 
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zation of the French “Chesnes,” meaning oak. 


Among the Huguenot settlers on the Lower Cliffs of Calvert was 
Thomas Clevely, a family also represented among early settlers of New 
Jersey and of New England, where their name became “Clewell.” The 
Pardoe family of the Lower Cliffs were also Huguenots. The name Par- 
doe, which in the French language is “Pardieu,” became known in the 
middle western states as “Purdue.” The Sollers family derives its name, 
it is said, from the French “Soliers,” which at an even earlier age was 
“De Solario.” Also the name Somervell or Somerville is French. The 
name originally was “de St. Omerville,” from the town of St. Omer in 
Normandy. William Parrott, who settled on the lower Patuxent in 1652 
and built one of the earliest houses in Calvert County, “The Cage” or 
Parrott’s Cage, was descended from the Huguenot family of Parot. 


One of the most notable of all the Maryland families of Huguenot 
origin was founded by Alexander Parran. Huguenot genealogists usually 
identify the Parran family with the Perrins, one of the most important of 
the Huguenot families of England, which has contributed many promi- 
nent lawyers, doctors, judges, and military men to the history of England. 
The Perine family of Western Maryland and the Perring family of New 
York are said to have the same family origin. It will be readily observed 
that if the word “Perrin” is pronounced in the French manner, it will 
sound much like “Parran.” Alexander Parran, who founded the Calvert 
County branch of the family, is buried at Middleham Chapel. The in- 
scription on his memorial states that he was the son of John Parran of 
Oxon., this being the English abbreviation for Oxford or Oxfordshire. 
Records of the Huguenot Society of London show the existence of a John 
Perrin who was a banker and goldsmith of London in 1653. He may 
have been the father of our Alexander Parran, who was possessed of con- 
siderable wealth when he came to America. This John Perrin or Parran 
was perhaps the son of the Alexander Parran whose name appears on the 
records of the Huguenot Church in London as having been married in 
1625, and who in turn is said to have been the son of a Jean Perrin, who 
was probably the original Huguenot settler in England. If this gene- 
alogical line is accepted, it is interesting to note that there were three 
generations of Parrans born in England between the time when the 
original Huguenot refugee from France settled in England, and the time 
when his great-grandson, Alexander Parran, came to America. Many of 
the Huguenot families remained in England for several generations, hop- 
ing that conditions would permit them to return to France. This hope 
was terminated by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, which 
destroyed all religious liberty in France. 


In the middle part of Calvert County there were several early settlers 
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of probable or certain Huguenot origin, whose family names, however, 
somewhat disguise that fact. For example, the Sheradine family descend 
from the early settler, Thomas Sheradine, whose plantation was located 
at Sheradin’s Point. “Sheradin” has been traced back as an Anglicization 
of the French family name of “Gerardin.” Likewise, the name Stinnett, 
that of the early settler William Stinnett of Stinnett’s Ramble, was origi- 
nally “Estienet,” meaning son of Steven, or Stevenson. It is similarly 
quite probable that Morsell, the name of another prominent family of 
Middle Calvert, was originally Morisell, or something like it in French, 
meaning “Son of Morris,” or Morrison. A very prominent settler in the 
same area, also of Huguenot lineage, was Henry Coursey or de Courcy, 
who was one of Lord Baltimore’s most trusted officials. The Dorsey 
family is also of French lineage, but whether the first Dorsey was a 
Huguenot, or a Norman knight from the period of William the Conquer- 
or, as some Dorsey descendants claim, has been a subject that has baffled 
genealogists. The family name was originally D’Arcy. One of the most 
famous of early Calvert County personages, Colonel Henry Jowles, was 
descended from the Huguenot family of Joly. The dashing Colonel, who 
with Captain John Coode of St. Mary’s County, led the military forces 
which overthrew the Government of Lord Baltimore in the Revolution of 
1689, was a very typical Frenchman. He is accredited with the invention 
of the “mint julep,” a notable achievement. Another early Huguenot was 
David Hellen, who perhaps was related to Christian Hillan, a prominent 
Huguenot goldsmith of London. He settled on the lower Patuxent River 
and founded a well-known Calvert County family. 

There were numerous other Huguenots in the other early Counties of 
Maryland whose descendants have enriched our Country by their talents 
and achievements. Our great State of Maryland was fortunate in receiv- 
ing so many early settlers who helped plant something of F rench civiliza- 
tion and culture in America. Maryland has always been noted for, among 
other things, its superb skills in the art of cooking, for its tradition of 
gracious living, for its beautiful women, and for the gallantry of its men. 
Who can doubt but that these qualities, for which France is also famous, 
derive from the early Huguenot settlers of Maryland? 

The Scottish Wars brought a small but important contingent of Scots 
to Calvert County. The most famous of these was Ninian Beall, the com- 
mander of the Calvert County Rangers. Perhaps of equal importance, 
by reason of his notable descendants, was Alexander Magruder, the pro- 
genitor of the Magruder family of Maryland. Taken prisoner by Oliver 
Cromwell’s men at the Battle of Worcester in 1651, Alexander Magruder 
was exiled to the Colonies and appeared in Calvert County shortly there- 
after. His landed estates included Alexander’s Hope, in Lyon’s Creek 
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Hundred, in upper Calvert County. Alexander Magruder, however, had 
his dwelling plantation at Anchovie Hills, in the freshes of Aquasco 
Creek. This is located on the western side of the Patuxent River, and is 
no longer in Calvert County territory. In fact, most of the Scots seem to 
have settled, under the leadership of Ninian Beall, in that portion of 
Calvert County which later became separated into Prince George’s County. 

The most important of the Scotsmen to remain in Calvert County was 
James Mackall. It is known that James Mackall had settled on the cliffs 
of Calvert County about the year 1663, and early land grants connect his 
name with that of Thomas Sterling, one of the largest land owners of 
the Upper Cliffs. Thomas Sterling was also a Scot, and there is some 
evidence to indicate that he became a Quaker. James Mackall prospered 
in Calvert County and acquired several landed estates, among them 
Sharp's Outlet, below Parker’s Creek, which he acquired from the heirs 
of Dr. Peter Sharp. It is probable that he resided at Lower Bennett. His 
Will, probated in 1693, describes himself as “of the Cliffs,” and mentions 
his dwelling plantation, which he left to his wife Mary for life, and then 
to his oldest son, John, but fails to give the name of the tract. James 
Mackall is best known for his many distinguished descendants. His three 
sons, John, James, and Benjamin Mackall, each founded a notable dy- 
nasty. For many generations the Mackalls were among the greatest land 
owners and office holders of Calvert County. 

During the years from 1650 to 1690, Calvert County was developed 
from a virgin wilderness to a well-settled, highly civilized community. 
Its Colonists were largely drawn from well-born English stock; most of 
them were men possessed of a good education, much superior to the 
average in England. A considerable number could trace a connection 
to the English aristocracy. During this period almost all of the available 
free land was taken up. For this reason there were relatively few settlers 
who came into Calvert County after 1690. Nearly the whole white popu- 
lation of the County is descended from ancestry dating back prior to 
1690, the sole exception of importance being the second wave of Scots- 
men, such as the families of Weems, Somervell, Grahame, and Mac- 
kenzie, who took refuge in Calvert County during the Jacobite wars of 
the early years of the Eighteenth Century. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
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CALVERT COUNTY IN THE REVOLUTION OF 1689 


The Revolution of 1689, which overthrew the government of the Lords 
Baltimore for the second time, was a re-enactment, on a smaller scale, of 
the English Revolution of 1688, which ended the reign of the Stuart 
Kings of England and established the regime of William and Mary. The 
causes of these movements, both in Maryland and in the Mother Coun- 
try, were two-fold, arising primarily out of the growing forces of democ- 
racy among the citizens, and secondarily out of the basic rivalry between 
Protestants and Catholics for political power. These were the same 
factors which had caused the Puritan Revolution some four decades 
previously. 

Charles II of England, who assumed the throne of England at the end 
of the era of Oliver Cromwell, although a Catholic, was personally popular, 
and through shrewdness or perhaps through indolence, never attempted 
to assume the powers of an absolute monarch. The death of Charles I 
in 1685, however, brought to the throne his brother, James II, a man of 
quite different nature. James II was a man of despotic character and 
was consumed by religious zeal. It was his intention to seize the abso- 
lute powers of monarchy which his father, Charles I, had lost, and to 
restore the powers of the Catholic Church. His course of action soon 
aroused the indignation of the English people. In June of 1688, the 
Whig and Tory parties of England united against James II and invited 
William of Orange, the husband of Princess Mary, to come to England 
as King. William arrived in England in November, 1688, and James II, 
finding himself almost without supporters, fled the country. In January 
of 1689, the throne was declared vacant, and Parliament, after passing 
the famous Declaration of Rights, settled the crown upon William and 
Mary, with Princess Anne as next in line of succession to the throne. 
The new Sovereigns were proclaimed rulers on February 13, 1689. 

Charles, the third Lord Baltimore, meanwhile, had returned to Eng- 
land to take steps to safeguard his position as Proprietor of the Province 
of Maryland. The Calverts as Catholics were again in a difficult position. 
The ultimate outcome of events did not seem too clear, at that time, so 
Lord Baltimore adopted a policy of delay. Charles, however, was not as 
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farsighted or as clear a thinker as his father, Cecelius. Cecelius Calvert 
at the time of the Puritan Revolution, had been shrewd enough to place 
the government of his province in the hands of William Stone, a Protes- 
tant, but now Charles made the mistake of entrusting the administration 
of his Province to Col. William Joseph, who was not only a Catholic and 
hence mistrusted by the Colonists, but also was a man lacking in tact, 
adroitness, and administrative judgment. 


When the Assembly of Maryland met in November of 1688, William 
of Orange was about to land in England. The Council or Upper House 
of the Assembly consisted of men who were either Catholics or personal 
favorites of Lord Baltimore. The Lower House was almost exclusively 
Protestant, and in the population of Maryland the Protestants outnum- 
bered the Catholics approximately in the proportion of 25 to 1. It was 
known also to the Council that the people were restive over the burden 
of taxes and that the Lower House intended to recommend a program 
of financial and administrative reform. When the members of the As- 
sembly convened at St. Mary’s City, the Council sent a message to the 
Lower House reminding its members that they would be required to take 
an oath of fidelity to Lord Baltimore before the Assembly would be per- 
mitted to proceed with its duties. This message aroused a storm of pro- 
test among the members of the Lower House. They sent a committee, 
headed by Captain John Coode, to inform the Council that, although the 
members of the Lower House were personally loyal to Lord Baltimore, 
they did not regard themselves as under obligation to take such an oath, 
and that they would refuse to do so. After a period of negotiations, the 
Lower House agreed to attend a joint meeting with the Council, presided 
over by Col. Joseph, the deputy Governor. Col. Joseph’s speech was 
bitter and sarcastic. He again demanded that the members of the Lower 
House take the oath of fidelity or be banished from the Province and 
their property confiscated. After this address the Lower House met and 
passed a resolution affirming its loyalty to Lord Baltimore, but stating 
that individual oaths on the part of the members were unnecessary and 
contrary to law. The Assembly then was seated and began a stormy 
session. The Lower House complained about the iniquitous taxation 
practices of Lord Baltimore’s agents. The Act of 1671 had authorized the 
payment of taxes in tobacco, but in the years immediately prior to 1688 
the Receiver-General and his agents had demanded the payment of taxes 
in sterling money, of which there was almost none in the Province of 
Maryland, tobacco being the usual medium of financial payments. Com- 
plaint was made also that the Governor no longer permitted persons ac- 
cused of minor crimes and misdemeanors to be tried before the local 
County Courts, but seized them and brought them before the Provincial 
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Court for trial. The Lower House became deadlocked with the Upper 
House on these issues. The Assembly was dismissed by the Deputy Gov- 
ernor on November 19, 1689, without having accomplished anything. 


Upon the accession of William and Mary in February, 1689, all the 
Colonies other than Maryland were formally advised of the change of 
rulers. The other American Colonies were royal Colonies, the official 
communications being sent to them directly from the English Govern- 
ment. Lord Baltimore, who was then in London, was called upon like- 
wise to inform his Province of Maryand of the accession of the new 
monarchs. He commissioned John Brome of Calvert County, who was 
then in England, to return to Maryland with the official proclamation of 
the change in the government of England. Brome was dispatched to 
Plymouth to embark for Maryland, but before he could take a ship, he 
died at Plymouth. Ireland and Scotland were then in revolt and the 
outlook for the new regime of William and Mary was unsettled. Lord 
Baltimore took advantage of the situation caused by the death of John 
Brome and delayed appointing another messenger in his stead. Time 
went on without any official acknowledgment of the accession of William 
and Mary being received by the Government of Maryland. The people 
became restive and dissatisfied. News of the unrest in Maryland soon 
spread to Virginia, and in June of 1689 the Virginians laid a formal com- 
plaint before the Board of Trade in London against Lord Baltimore for 
the failure of his Government to acknowledge the new rulers of England. 
Lord Baltimore defended himself on the ground that he had sent orders 
to Maryland for the official proclamation, but that “the same had not 
arrived, due to the death of John Brome, his emissary. 

This delay in the proclamation caused affairs in Maryland to reach a 
crisis. A group of influential citizens headed by Captain John Coode, 
Col. Henry Jowles, and Ninian Beall and others, decided to take inde- 
pendent action. Secretly they formed an “Association of Protestant 
Gentlemen in Arms for the Defense of the Protestant Religion and for 
asserting the right of King William and Queen Mary to the Province of 
Maryland and all the English Dominions.” The leaders of this move- 
ment were Captain John Coode of St. Mary's County; Col. Henry Jowles, 
and Major Ninian Beall, both of Calvert County; Nehemiah Blackiston, 
and Humphrey Warren, of Charles County; and Col. Robotham of Talbot 
County. They began to assemble men and arms, and when their or- 
ganization was completed, Col. Jowles, commander of the Calvert County 
Militia, sent a message to the Council, then at St. Mary’s, advising the 
Council that the Province had been invaded by Northern Indians and 
that the Indians were already at the head of the Patuxent River march- 
_ ing southward toward the white settlements. He requested arms and 
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munitions to enable the white inhabitants to arm and defend themselves. 
The Council received this message with scepticism but dispatched Col. 
Henry Darnall, one of its members, to the house of Col. Jowles to make 
an investigation. On arriving there, Col. Darnall found many people 
assembled, aroused by rumors that Indians were attacking the settle- 
ments at Mattapany and at the Cliffs, as well as other places. After an 
investigation and finding no evidence to confirm these rumors, Col. Dar- 
nall advised the Council that there was no truth in the statements of Col. 
Jowles. Col. Darnall discovered also that Jowles, Coode, Ninian Beall, 
Major John Campbell, Nehemiah Blackiston, Kenelm Cheseldyne, and 
others had organized military forces prepared to oppose the Council, and 
that a considerable force of armed men had joined this association. 
These armed men were stationed on the Upper Potomac River ready for 
action. The Council instructed Col. Digges to collect the forces loyal 
to Lord Baltimore for the defense of St. Mary’s. He was able to muster 
only about one hundred soldiers. The Protestant forces invaded St. 
Mary's County and marched on the capitol city. Col. Digges, the only 
Protestant member of the Council, was put in command, and he and the 
Council took refuge in the State House awaiting the attack. When the 
Protestant forces appeared, they greatly outnumbered the Catholic forces 
at the State House, and after a parley, Col. Digges and the Council with- 
drew to Mattapany. Coode and his associates then took possession of 
the State House and seized all the Provincial Records. 


Coode then drew up a Declaration reciting the grievances of the Prot- 
estants against the Governor and Council and proclaimed the loyalty of 
the inhabitants of the Province of Maryland to William and Mary. The 
principal grievances alleged by Coode were the failure of Lord Balti- 
more’s government to foster the established church of England, the levy- 
ing of excessive dues and tariffs on shipping, the impressment of men and 
of the provisions and supplies of private citizens into the service of the 
Provincial Government without due compensation, and of conspiring with 
the French and Northern Indians to invade the Province of Maryland. 

The Council determined to defend Mattapany, which was the strongest 
fortified position of Maryland and the center of the military forces of 
the Province. It was found impossible, however, to recruit sufficient sol- 
diers to defend the fort adequately. In fact, the only officer of the Pro- 
vincial Militia who remained loyal to the Governor and Council was 
Captain Richard Smith of Calvert County, and out of his entire company 
only forty men, all but four of whom were Catholics, were willing to take 
part in the defense of Mattapany. These, with some St. Mary’s County 
men, were the only forces which the Governor and Council could muster. 

The Protestant forces determined to complete the overthrow of the 
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Proprietary government and marched on Mattapany with a force of seven 
hundred armed men, commanded by Coode and Col. Jowles. The Coun- 
cil had only one hundred and sixty men to oppose them. Coode’s men 
surrounded the fort and arsenal at Mattapany and demanded that the 
Council surrender. This demand was refused. Thereupon, Major Ninian 
Beall brought up two cannon which he had taken off an English ship then 
in the Patuxent River, and made preparations to bombard the fort. At 
this point it seemed that some of the militia men in the Protestant forces 
were reluctant to engage in an armed assault on their Governor and 
Council, and there was some hesitation. Coode met this situation by a 
clever stratagem. He caused a horseman, appearing almost exhausted 
from a long journey, to dash into the encampment shouting that the In- 
dians had attacked the northern settlements and were slaughtering the 
Colonists. The arrival of this courier with his false message rallied the 
Protestant forces. They pressed forward to attack the fort, and the Gov- 
ernor and Council, being greatly outnumbered and possessing no artillery 
to match the cannon of Major Beall, raised the white flag of surrender. 
A parley ensued, and Coode permitted the Governor and Council to 
retire to their homes. His forces then took possession of Mattapany with 
all its munitions and supplies. 

The Protestants, having seized full command of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, sent a Declaration to England proclaiming their loyalty to William 
and Mary and justifying the military action which they had taken. This 
Declaration was received with favor in England. Without waiting for 
any official response, however, Coode sent instructions to the Sheriff of 
each County instructing him to hold an election to choose delegates to a 
new Assembly. Michael Taney, who was High Sheriff of Calvert County, 
refused to comply with this order. Col. Jowles then endeavored to hold 
the election in Calvert County, despite the opposition of Taney. At the 
appointed time for the election, Col. Jowles, with a body of armed men, 
took control of the voting and threatened Taney with his sword should 
he attempt to interfere. The violent attitude of Col. Jowles seems to 
have met with disfavor on the part of a considerable group of the citizens 
of Calvert County and resulted in the following declarations being is- 
sued, bearing the signatures of many of the most prominent residents of 
Calvert County at that time: 


“Declaration of Calvert County 
for not Choosing Burgesses til October” 


Calvert County: Maryland 20th Aug. 1689 


“Whereas, divers persons have lately taken up arms and have taken 
into their custody the magazine of arms and amunition and also the rec- 
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ords of this Province, and do pretend their design is nothing more than 
the public good of this Province, and in order thereto (as they pretend) 
are now endeavoring to have an Assembly called, but we whose names 
are here under written, being very confident and having good ground to 
believe their Majestys, King William and Queen Mary (whom God pre- 
serve), will most certainly take care to protect us, their Majesties loyal 
and protestant subjects, and we may expect it to be done the more 
speedily, considering how great a revenue rises to the crown of England 
from this Province, therefore, believe that in a short time we shall have 
some person come from England with a full and lawful authority and 
commission to govern this Province, and most assuredly he will then call 
an Assembly which we doubt not will be in October next, at the farthest 
time enough to perfect and settle the affairs of this province, therefore, 
are not willing to run ourselves into the extra-ordinary charge of two 
Assemblies, immediately one upon the back of another, we likewise are 
satisfied that no persons do nor will disturb those persons that have the 
possession of the said magazine, records and do expect that they will 
keep them safe and deliver them to a lawful authority when it comes 
from England, therefore we will choose no Burgesses, or delegates to sit 
in Assembly until a lawful power from England require the same. 

Witness our hands this 20th day of August in the first year of their 
Majesties Reign, Anno Dom. 1689. 

(Signed) Michael Taney, Sheriff of Calvert County, Richard Smith, 
Jr., John Griggs, Thos. Clagett, Elisha Hall, Robert Day, George Young, 
Francis Mauldin, James Duke, Hezekiah Bussee, John Geyall, John Hume, 
John Smith, John Holdsworth, John Chittam, John Turner, Thomas Sed- 
wick, Jr., John Holloway, John Manning, Francis Higham, Robert Spick- 
ernall, William Kesoyd, William Derumple, Thomas Butterfield, Andrew 
Bradd, Richard Ladd, Nathaniel Dare, George Lingan, Richard Shep- 
hard, Richard Johns, Francis Hutchins, Walter Smith, William Turner, 
John Scott, John Gover, Christopher Beanes, John Rennell, John Veitch, 
Francis Freeman, John Kent, William Greenall, Thomas Tasker, Francis 
Buxton, Edmond Howe, Thomas Hillary, John Willmot, Benjamin Hall, 
William Wadsworth, John Godsgrace, Nathaniel Manning, Edward Black- 
burn, Thomas Guenest, Joseph Dawkins, Robert Anderson, James Veitch, 
William Smith, William Dawkins, William Whittington, Thomas Hinton, 
Hugh Chinton, James Babcock, James Dorsey, John Stone.” 

Nevertheless, the election was held, and only those persons known to 
be favorable to the new regime were permitted to vote. Col. Jowles and 
Captain Ninian Beall were elected Burgesses from Calvert County to 
the new Assembly. 


The Declaration instigated by Taney angered the Coode party, and 
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an order was issued for his arrest. On Sunday, August 25, 1689, a party 
of six men under Captain John Bigger seized Taney at his house and 
brought him before the new Assembly at St. Mary’s, where he was ac- 
cused of disloyalty to his Majesty’s Government. At the same time, 
Richard Smith, Jr. of Calvert County, son of Maryland’s first Attorney- 
General, was also arrested and brought before the Assembly on the same 
charges. Both men were imprisoned until they could give bond. 

The Assembly appointed a secret committee to report on the Revolu- 
tion in Maryland. According to the report of the Committee, the “Pap- 
ists” of Maryland had conspired with the French and Northern Indians 
to destroy the Protestants and to suppress their religion, and that the 
Protestants discovered this conspiracy in time to defend themselves and 
defeat the plot. 

Based on this secret report, which was unsigned, the Assembly sent a 
message to King William announcing the overthrow of the Government 
of Lord Baltimore, and asserting the loyalty of the new Government in 
Maryland to his Majesty's Government. This was followed by similar 
messages from the leaders of the new regime in the various Counties, 
which were sent to London, asserting their loyalty to William and Mary. 
The message of Calvert County to the King and Queen bears the sig- 
natures of the following persons, who were sympathetic to the forces led 
by Coode and Jowles: 

Henry Jowles, Samuel Bourne, Francis Collier, Thomas Gantt, John 
Griggs, Thomas Tasker, Andrew Abington, Henry Truman, E. Batson, 
Henry Fernley, John Payne, Charles Tracy, Joseph Howe, John I. Wood- 
ruff, Samuel Warner, William Harris, Thomas Collier, Thomas Parslow. 


The Protestant Party was in complete control of the Province. In Eng- 
land the government of William and Mary received the messages of 
loyalty from the new Assembly, and from the Protestant leaders in 
the various Counties, with satisfaction and approval. The Attorney- 
General of England was directed to institute legal proceedings to revoke 
Lord Baltimore’s Charter. In Maryland, however, the Assembly took 
no immediate steps to consummate the Revolution by the passage of 
reformatory legislation, but awaited passively the appointment of a royal 
governor for the Province. 

In summarizing the Protestant Revolution in Maryland, it is notable 
that the overthrow of the Proprietary Government was accomplished al- 
most without bloodshed. There was relatively little partisan fanaticism 
or religious bigotry displayed on either side. The Deputy Governor and 
the Council were Catholic aristocrats motivated by a desire to maintain 
their position as the office-holding class of the Province. They had little 
desire to force their religion upon their Protestant fellow Colonists. It 
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may be said, however, that Lord Baltimore and his chosen group of fol- 
lowers regarded the Province as a personal possession and source of 
lucrative income, and for the decade prior to the Revolution he and they 
had disregarded the growing dissatisfaction of the people, arising out of 
the burden of taxes and the lack of opportunity of the people to partici- 
pate in the Government. 


The Protestants, on the other hand, sought a greater control in Govern- 
ment, particularly in matters of taxation. Coode, Jowles, Beall, and a 
few other leaders of the Protestants, motivated by the desire to gratify 
personal ambitions of their own, were very skillful in organizing their 
movement in secrecy and in spreading rumors of Indian invasions, by 
which they aroused the fears of the populace and gained popular sup- 
port. The Governor and Council were completely out-maneuvered by 
Coode and Jowles. In Calvert County, even after the downfall of the 
Deputy Governor and Council, public opinion was quite divided as to 
merits of the Revolution. Although Calvert County was almost entirely 
Protestant, many of its leading citizens signed the Declaration protesting 
against the action taken by Col. Jowles. Had the Governor and Council 
been more adroit, they might have rallied these forces to their support. 
In retrospect it is obvious that the success of the Revolution was in- 
evitable. At that stage of history the factors operating in England were 
still of dominating influence in the Colonies. The overthrow of the Stuart 
Kings and the establishment of the power of government in the English 
Parliament under a Protestant monarch, made it inevitable that a similar 
change would take place in Maryland. Coode, Jowles, and their associ- 
ates rode to power on the great tidal forces that had their origin in 
England. 


The Revolution of 1689 was one of the first great American experiences 
with Democracy. The people had rebelled against the rule of an alien 
Proprietor and his little self-seeking inner circle. The Colonists had 
come to America to better their lot in life and to establish a Government 
in accordance with their ideals. They were willing to work under the 
regimes of Governor Leonard Calvert and of Cecelius Calvert, the second 
Lord Baltimore, but by 1689 they were ready to govern themselves. They 
were no longer willing to be exploited by a small inner circle at St. 
Mary's. They wished to have the provisions of the Charter calling for 
the establishment of the English Church put into effect, and they desired 
that schools and colleges be established. Charles Calvert, the third Lord 
Baltimore, was not willing to grant these concessions; therefore, the Col- 
onists revolted against him, defeated his men in battle, and set up a new 
and better government under Royal auspices. Although Captain John 
Coode, who was the military and political leader of the Revolution, had 
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certain defects of personality, there is no doubt but that his work was 
for the good of the people of Maryland, and in a larger sense for all 
America. It was a forerunner of the American Revolution of 1776. Other 
leaders of the Revolution like Ninian Beall and Col. Henry Jowles were 
more idealistic than Coode. They deserve a larger recognition for their 
accomplishments for the cause of American democracy than they have 
been granted. 

The period which followed the Revolution of 1689 was one of great 
accomplishment. The establishment of the Anglican Church in 1692 
not only brought religious facilities which the vast majority of the Colo- 
nists desired; it also brought with it the first attempt at universal educa- 
tion. This was followed by the founding of King William’s College at 
Annapolis, the second oldest college in America. The Government of 
Maryland was moved to a more convenient location, Annapolis. Roads 
were built. Best of all, society began to be more democratic. Advance- 
ment through ability rather than favoritism became possible. Ameri- 
can life began to assume the features which we now know as the Ameri- 
can way of life, based on the ideals which the Puritans and the Cavaliers 
of England brought with them to America. Independence, self-reliance, 
and the will to better one’s self and one’s neighbors, which today we 
regard as the typical American virtues, began to manifest themselves to 
an ever greater degree after 1689, leading to the Revolution of 1776 and 
the establishment of our great nation. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
USE RE Se eR one ee 


THE PERIOD OF THE ROYAL GOVERNORS 


The newly elected House of Burgesses, which was dominated and 
controlled by Coode, Col. Jowles, Kenelm Cheseldyne of St. Mary’s, and 
a few other leaders, took no action, but awaited the arrival of a Royal 
Governor. The Proprietary Governor and the members of the old Coun- 
cil had fled to Virginia, except Col. Henry Darnall, who went to London 
to support Lord Baltimore. A legal proceeding had been brought to 
forfeit Lord Baltimore’s charter and all his rights and powers in the 
Province of Maryland. This legal proceeding ended in a compromise by 
which Lord Baltimore was deprived of his political powers in Maryland, 
but was permitted to retain his proprietary powers. That is to say, he 
was permitted to continue to collect his revenues from the quit rents, 
but he was no longer permitted to govern. This settlement, a fortunate 
one for Lord Baltimore, was reached because the facts alleged by the 
Attorney-General of England in the proceeding, which he instituted to 
forfeit the Charter of Maryland, were found to be incapable of proof; 
consequently, the case was never brought to a final hearing. 

The first Royal Governor of Maryland to be appointed was Sir Lionel 
Copley, who had earned the gratitude of the King by securing for him 
the port of Hull on his first landing in England. Governor Copley arrived 
in Maryland early in the year 1692. Sir Thomas Lawrence became Sec- 
retary. Col. Henry Jowles and Col. Thomas Brooke were appointed on 
the new Council to represent Calvert County. The Burgesses from Cal- 
vert County were Thomas Greenfield, Thomas Tasker, Captain John Big- 
ger, and Henry Mitchell. It will be noted that both Greenfield and 
Mitchell were from the part of the County soon to become Prince George’s 
County. In this decade prior to the Protestant Revolution, immigration 
into the rich lands of Upper Calvert (now Prince George’s) had been 
very heavy. 

The first Act of the new Assembly was to proclaim the accession of 
William and Mary, a formal recognition enacted only in Maryland and 
in New York. The next Act was to establish the Church of England as 
the Established Church of Maryland. For a considerable time past, there 
had been great dissatisfaction in Maryland over the lack of churches. As 
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early as 1676, John Yeo, minister of Christ Church in Calvert County, 
had written to the Archbishop of Canterbury calling attention to the need 
for churches and for established ministers in the County, and had called 
attention to the indifference of the “Papist” government of Maryland to 
the desire of the Protestants for more adequate churches. Although 
Christ Church dates back at least to 1672 and perhaps even earlier, it 
was impossible to establish and support adequate church facilities by pri- 
vate contributions. In that early period, the support of the State seems 
to have been an essential requirement to maintain adequate church facili- 
ties. The Act of 1692 divided the ten counties of Maryland into thirty- 
one parishes, and imposed a tax of forty pounds of tobacco upon each 
taxable person for the building of churches and for the support of their 
ministers. Calvert County, omitting the Prince George's County section, 
was divided into two parishes, All Saints Church for the upper portion 
of the County, and Christ Church for the lower County. 


Christ Church already had been in existence for two decades or more. 
Now, in 1692, Christ Church parish was formally organized as a parish 
embracing the Hundreds of Hunting Creek, St. Leonard’s, Eltonhead, 
and the Lower Cliffs. Ground was purchased for enlarging the church 
building, which already stood on the property of Francis Mauldin known 
as Prevent Danger. The first Vestrymen of the new Christ Church were 
Captain Richard Smith, Jr., Captain Thomas Clagett, Henry Fernley, 
Francis Mauldin, John Manning, and Samuel Holdsworth. The Rev. Mr. 
Turling became the Rector. He was succeeded by the Rev. Richard Hill 
shortly thereafter, and the Rev. Henry Hall became Rector in 1695. Christ 
Church has been rebuilt several times, the present church building bear- 
ing the dates 1772, 1881, and 1906. 


The upper portion of the County, consisting of Lyon’s Creek Hundred 
and the Upper Hundred of the Cliffs, was organized into All Saints Parish. 
All Saints Church was erected at the intersection of the “Severn Ridge 
Road and the Road leading to Coxtown.” ‘This is now the site of the 
township of Sunderland. All Saints Church stands on land which was 
donated in 1692 by Thomas Hilleary out of a tract known as Kemp's 
Desire. The first Vestrymen of All Saints were Walter Smith (a brother 
of Richard Smith of Christ Church Parish), William Nichols, William 
Turner, John Scott, John Leach, Jr., and John Hance. Rev. Henry Hall 
was the first Rector of All Saints. The Rev. Thomas Cockshutt was ap- 
pointed in 1697. The present All Saints Church building is the result of 
the rebuilding of 1774. 

Two other parishes were organized in Calvert County at the same 
time. These were St. Paul’s and All Faith’s Parishes. Both of these were 
situated on the western side of the Patuxent River, in territory which was 
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soon to be taken away from Calvert County. 

About the same time the Presbyterians organized their first congrega- 
tion in Calvert County, perhaps the first in Maryland. The foundation of 
the Presbyterian Church was due largely to the efforts of Ninian Beall, a 
Scotsman and a devout Presbyterian. The congregation was established 
on or near Beall’s property in Prince George’s County at Upper Marl- 
boro. It is claimed for Beall that his was the first Presbyterian congre- 
gation in America, organized on a full-time basis. A large number of 
Scots had come to Maryland and settled on the lands of Beall near Upper 
Marlboro. These Scots formed the nucleus of the Presbyterian Congre- 
gation organized by Beall, under their minister, Rev. Nathaniel Taylor, 
who came to America at the invitation of Beall. Although this historic 
church no longer exists at Upper Marlboro, its successor, the Hyattsville 
Presbyterian Church, still possesses the set of Communion silver which 
Ninian Beall donated in 1707. The claim of Beall’s church for priority 
among the Presbyterian churches of America is challenged only by Reho- 
beth Presbyterian Church of Somerset County, which was organized by 
the famous Rev. Makemie about 1683, although probably not on a full- 
time basis. 

Governor Copley died in 1693, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, the Secre- 
tary of the Province, assumed the duties of the Governorship. One of 
his first acts was to appoint Thomas Briscoe to the Clerkship of Calvert 
County. Francis Nicholson, the Lieutenant-Governor, was then in Eng- 
land. About the middle of the year 1694, he arrived in Maryland and 
was duly installed in office as Governor. The men who had taken im- 
portant parts in the Revolution of 1689 now began to receive the re- 
wards of their endeavors. Col. Henry Jowles became the Chancellor of 
the Province. Although trained as a lawyer at the Inns of Court in Lon- 
don, Jowles was by temperament more the military man than the jurist. 
His career was one of the most remarkable of the early period of Mary- 
land Colonial history. He arrived in Maryland as a young lawyer about 
the year 1670. He came perhaps at the invitation of his cousin George 
Parker, one of the Justices of Calvert County, and a kinsman of the early 
Puritan leader, William Parker. Jowles was a born man of action. En- 
tering the Calvert County Militia, he rose rapidly in rank and was 
entrusted with the task of suppressing the insurrection of the Cliffs, an 
operation which he carried out with great success. In the Revolution of 
1689, the part played by Jowles was second only to that of John Coode. 
When Michael Taney, the High Sheriff of Calvert County, opposed hold- 
ing the election which Jowles had ordered, Jowles had his men seize 
Taney and hold him in imprisonment until after the election. Jowles 
then was elected to the Assembly at the election supervised by Jowles’ 
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soldiers, and he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Militia. Jowles 
was an able negotiator as well as a man of action. In his late years, he 
became a noted gourmet and there is a tradition that he gave his name 
to the mint julep, a drink which he invented as a more palatable beverage 
than brandy punch. If the legend is true, then the original mint julep 
must have been concocted with peach brandy, rather than with rye 
whisky, as is usually claimed by Marylanders, or bourbon, as claimed 
by present-day Virginians. The dwelling plantation of Col. Jowles was 
at The Plains, situated on the western shore of the Patuxent River near 
Benedict. The old Manor house which still stands at this location is said 
to have been built by Col. Henry Greenfield, a descendant of Col. Jowles. 


Upon the promotion of Col. Jowles to the office of Chancellor, Col. 
Henry Mitchell became the head of the Calvert County Militia. Captain 
John Bigger was promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel, and Walter Smith was 
appointed Major. At the elections of 1694, the Delegates elected to the 
Lower House were Thomas Greenfield, Francis Hutchins, George Lingan, 
and Richard Johns. Johns was a devout Quaker, and refused to take the 
oath of office. He therefore was expelled from the Assembly. Within 
the next decade, however, the Quakers were granted the privilege of 
holding office, upon their “affirmation.” Johns’ place in the Assembly was 
filled by Thomas Tasker. Thomas Brooke represented Calvert County on 
the Council. The Justices were Henry Greenfield, who was a nephew of 
Major Thomas Truman, John Griggs, George Lingan, Thomas Holliday, 
and John Bigger, all of whom were of the Quorum, and the following 
Associate Justices: Thomas Hutchins, Henry Mitchell, Francis Freeman, 
James Leach, Walter Smith, Samuel Holdsworth, William Harris, William 
Turner, and John White. Col. Thomas Brooke was Judge of the Pro- 
vincial Court, and William Parker became the Sheriff. 

The first Act of Governor Nicholson’s administration was the removal 
of the seat of Government from St. Mary’s City to Annapolis. This ac- 
tion caused a storm of protest by the leading men of St. Mary’s, which 
was of no avail. The center of population was no longer in southern- 
most Maryland, and Annapolis afforded a much more convenient and 
accessible location for the Government of the Province. The newly 
elected Assembly met at Annapolis, and on October 11, 1694, passed the 
Enactment which formally transferred the seat of the Government to 
Annapolis. Funds were appropriated for building a State House, an 
Arsenal, and a school at Annapolis. Meanwhile the Assembly met in a 
house at Annapolis rented from Major Edward Dorsey. Calvert County 
was represented at this session of the Assembly by Thomas Greenfield, 
Thomas Hutchins, George Lingan, and Thomas Tasker. The school 
established at this time was first called King William’s School. It is now 
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known as St. John’s College. It is the third oldest college in America, 
being exceeded in age only by William and Mary College in Virginia and 
by Harvard University in Massachusetts. The Visitors and Trustees of 
King William’s School were drawn from the various Counties of Mary- 
land, Thomas Tasker and Col. John Bigger being the representatives from 
Calvert County. An Act passed in 1696 gave “King William’s School” its 
official existence. 

In 1695 an Act was passed for the partition of Calvert County, and for 
the establishment of Prince George’s County out of part of Calvert's 
former territory. By this Act, the lands on the southern and western 
shores of the Patuxent River, extending about ten miles inland, which 
had been allotted to Calvert County in the time of Robert Brooke, were 
taken away and divided between St. Mary’s County and Charles County. 
All the rest of the vast territory on the western side of the Patuxent, 
which extended to the north and west as far as the Great Falls of the 
Potomac River north of the present City of Washington, was given to 
the newly organized Prince George’s County by the Act of 1695. Calvert 
County, formerly the largest of the Counties of Maryland in area, now 
became the smallest in size. The County lost not only the larger portion 
of its geographical area by this partition, but also many of its leading 
citizens such as the Addisons, Brookes, Bealls, Claggetts, Greenfields, and 
others. This upper territory of Calvert County had been found to con- 
tain the most fertile soil of any of the Counties of Southern Maryland. 
Not only had the more recent immigrants taken up lands there, but also 
many representatives of the old families from the lower County had 
moved to the Prince George's area. In 1694 Calvert County had possessed 
1787 freemen and was the most populous of all the Counties, Anne Arun- 
del County with 1539 being the second. In 1695, after the organization 
of Prince George’s County, the number of freemen remaining in Calvert 
County was 1040. Although a blow to local pride, the partition of Cal- 
vert County in 1695 was a logical action and was inevitable historically. 
The residue of the County although reduced in size was a compact, well- 
defined area, bound together by its geography as well as by social ties. 

Calvert County continued to grow rapidly in population. By 1701 the 
number of freemen had increased to 1248. The census taken by Gover- 
nor Nicholson in 1706 showed a total population in Calvert County of 
3611, including slaves. This census showed that in the whole County 
there were only 48 persons who were Catholics. 

In 1695 King William narrowly escaped death at the hands of an assas- 
sin. A memorial was sent to the King by the Counties of Maryland 
felicitating him on his fortunate escape from death. This memorial was 
signed by nearly the entire body of office holders of Calvert County and 
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bore the signatures of Thomas Tasker, Judge of the Provincial Court, 
George Lingan, High Sheriff, and other prominent citizens, including Col. 
John Bigger, Walter Smith, John Hance, John Elzey, Hugh Ellis, Edward 
Swan, Robert Hobbs, Francis Hutchins, Samuel Holdsworth, David Hel- 
len, George Parker, John Godsgrace, William Williams, Jr., Robert Shep- 
pard, William Hutchins, Derby Henry, Elvin Price, Ignatius Sewall, Clark 
Skinner, and Thomas Blake. 


- Col. Thomas Brooke resided at Brookefield on the western shore of 
the Patuxent River, and was lost to Calvert County when Prince George's 
County was formed. His post as Judge of the Provincial Court of Cal- 
vert County was given to Thomas Tasker. Henry Fernley became Clerk 
of the Court, and George Lingan was High Sheriff. The members of the 
Lower House of the Assembly from Calvert County in 1698 were Francis 
Hutchins, James Crawford, Walter Smith, and Thomas Tasker. In 1699 
the State House was struck by lightning during a session of the Assembly, 
and James Crawford, one of the Calvert County representatives, was killed. 


Governor Nicholson was transferred by the King to Virginia in 1698. 
Col. Nathaniel Blackiston was appointed Governor in his place. He was 
succeeded by Governor John Seymour in 1702. New faces began to ap- 
pear on the roll of office-holders from Calvert County. William Parker 
became Judge of the Provincial Court, succeeding Thomas Tasker, who 
died that year. The Justices were Walter Smith, Elisha Hall, George 
Lingan, John Hance, and Samuel Holdsworth, of the Quorum, and George 
Parker, Thomas Gray, Josiah Wilson, Robert Skinner, John Leach, John 
Smith, and Alexander Parran, Associates. For a number of years there- 
after, there were but few changes among the holders of public office. 
Col. John Mackall was elected a member of the Lower House in 1704, 
thus beginning a long and distinguished career in public office. Edward 
Boteler became Clerk of the County Court in 1706, succeeding George 
Parker. Nathaniel Dare succeeded Thomas Howe as a member of the 
Lower House in 1708; in other respects the same men continued to be 
returned to office year after year. 

King William III of England died in 1709. His successor was Queen 
Anne. England soon became engaged in the great war on the continent 
of Europe which is known as the War of the Spanish Succession. Eng- 
land was allied with the Dutch Netherlands and the Austrian Empire 
against France and Spain, largely for the purpose of preserving the “bal- 
ance of power” in Europe. This war lasted until 1713, when it was 
terminated by the Treaty of Utrecht. The English armies, commanded 
by the famous Duke of Marlborough, were successful in the early battles. 
In 1704 Marlborough won the great victory of Blenheim, followed by 
the victory at Ramillies in 1706, which drove the French from Flanders. 
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The Duke achieved great popularity in the American Colonies. Cox- 
town in Calvert County changed its name to Marlborough in his honor, 
and the new County seat of Prince George’s County was also given the 
name of Marlborough. In order to avoid confusion, these two towns 
were distinguished as Lower Marlborough in Calvert County, and as 
Upper Marlborough in Prince George’s. In the late nineteeenth century, 
the spelling of the name Marlborough was shortened to Marlboro. Lower 
Marlboro, although never experiencing great growth, became the prin- 
cipal port for the shipment of the tobacco of the upper County. It was 
the site of Marlboro Academy, the most important school of Calvert 
County in the Colonial period. 

In the American Colonies, the War of the Spanish Succession was 
known as “Queen Anne's War.” The war had little effect upon the life 
of Calvert County, but there was a fear that the French in Canada would 
succeed in arousing the Indians to commit depredations against the 
Maryland Colonists. The Indian massacre of the white inhabitants of 
Deerfield, in the New England Colonies, became known in Maryland, 
and there was a constant dread of a surprise attack by the French and 
Indians on the Maryland frontier. 


Soon after the outbreak of the war, French warships appeared in the 
lower Chesapeake Bay area, and the Colonists were made aware that 
their shipments of tobacco to England offered the French a lucrative 
prize of war. The tobacco trade had become one of the most important 
branches of England’s commerce. Virginia, by 1700, was the largest and 
Maryland was the third largest of the English Colonies in America in 
population. The combined exports of tobacco from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia amounted to seventy thousand pounds of tobacco annually at this 
time, and its value is said to have been about five million pounds sterling. 
It had become the custom for the tobacco fleet to set sail once a year 
bearing the previous year’s crop to the British market. These shipments 
required from one hundred and fifty to two hundred vessels, and the 
departure of this great fleet of sailing vessels, each laden with its precious 
cargo, must have been an impressive sight. It had been necessary even 
during the previous century to provide the tobacco fleet with an escort of 
English warships, as a protection against pirates and privateers. The 
English were in short supply of vessels at the outbreak of the war, and 
most of the tobacco crop for the next two years remained in Maryland. 
This caused great hardship, especially because the Maryland and Virginia 
Colonists had no manufactures and were dependent on importations from 
England to supply the merchandise and articles of personal use and con- 
sumption which they required. The English treasury suffered from the 
loss of the tobacco revenues. A regular system of convoy was soon estab- 
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lished to give the tobacco fleet protection. The sailing of the tobacco 
fleet was postponed until late autumn, when the winds were favorable to 
the maneuvering of sailing ships in the narrow waters of the Chesapeake 
Bay. This convoy system began about the year 1707, and it continued 
throughout the Colonial era. The English warships were supplied origin- 
ally at no cost to the Colonists, but as the Colonies grew in wealth and 
population, the English began to demand that the expenses of the convoy 
be defrayed by the Colonists. This dispute was one of the factors con- 
tributing to the American Revolution. 


In another, although indirect way, the war in Europe had an effect 
upon the life of Calvert County; the County received a new wave of 
Scottish immigration. The union of Scotland and England had been 
achieved by peaceful means, when King James of Scotland became King 
James I of England in 1603 but the Scots had remained restive and dis- 
satisfied. The Scots had revolted in the time of Oliver Cromwell. Badly 
defeated by the Puritans at the Battles of Dunbar and Worcester, numer- 
ous Scottish prisoners of war were sent to America, among them Ninian 
Beall and Alexander Magruder. The Scots revolted again when James II 
was expelled from the throne of England in 1688. The third revolt of 
the Scots, under James’ son, “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” led to intermittent 
warfare, beginning in 1707 and ending in 1715 at the Battle of Sheriff 
Muir. These disturbances brought to Calvert County the families of 
Somervell, Weems, Grahame, and Mackenzie, and others less well known. 


In 1707 Governor Seymour appointed a new commission to lay out 
towns and ports of entry. Those serving on the Commission for Calvert 
County were Robert Skinner, Col. John Mackall, John Leach, Thomas 
Howe, Col. John Bigger, Major Walter Smith, Samuel Holdsworth, Rich- 
ard Smith, Jr., George Parker, Henry Cox, John Smith of Hall's Creek, 
and James Heighe. 

In the meantime Charles Calvert, the third Lord Baltimore, was per- 
sisting in his efforts to have his Colony restored to him. In February 
1710, hoping that the passage of time had mellowed the sentiment against 
him, he had petitioned the Crown for the restoration of the Government 
of his Province. He had never been deprived of the income from the 
quit rents of the land grants. This was now denied to him on account 
of his religious beliefs, and he died in 1714 without ever having regained 
the power and privileges which he had lost by the Revolution of 1689. 

Charles Calvert was succeeded by his son, Benedict Leonard Calvert. 
The latter had realized at an early age that neither he nor any of his 
family would be likely to have their former privileges in Maryland re- 
stored to them so long as they adhered to the Roman Catholic faith, 
and therefore Benedict Leonard Calvert had joined the Church of Eng- 
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land even before the death of his father. Upon the accession of George I 
to the throne of England, Benedict, the fourth Lord Baltimore, presented 
a Petition to the Crown, asserting his Protestantism and requested the 
return of his father’s Province. The Petition to the Crown suggested the 
appointment of Governor Hart as Provincial Governor of Maryland. Gov- 
ernor Hart arrived in Maryland in May, 1714, and after being installed 
in office began a campaign to create a favorable atmosphere among the 
people of Maryland for the return of the Calverts. The people had found 
the Royal Governors more arbitrary and less amenable to the wishes of 
the Assembly than the Calverts. The people of Maryland were quite 
receptive to the idea of the return of the Proprietary Regime except for 
the obstacle of religion. Benedict Leonard Calvert, however, died early 
in the year 1715, without having fully accomplished his purpose. His 
heir was his son, Charles Calvert, a boy who was being brought up as a 
Protestant. Promptly on the death of Benedict Leonard Calvert, a peti- 
tion for the Restoration of the Proprietary Government was filed by Lord 
Guilford, guardian of Charles Calvert, and in the same year, 1715, the 
young Charles, the fifth Lord Baltimore, was restored to the full privi- 
leges and powers which his ancestors had enjoyed in Maryland. Gover- 
nor Hart was continued in office. The return of the Calverts was received 
with general satisfaction in Maryland. The Assembly, however, took the 
precaution of passing an Act excluding Catholics from holding office or 
holding any position of public trust. Calvert County was represented in 
the Assembly of that year by Col. John Mackall, John Rousby, Thomas 
Holdsworth, and Alexander Parran. John Brome was the High Sheriff 
of the County. James Mackall was the Judge of the Prerogative Court. 
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THE PERIOD AFTER THE RESTORATION OF 1715 


The Calvert family, for the second time, had regained its lost Province 
of Maryland. Thereafter the Calvert regime continued undisturbed until 
the American Revolution, which brought the Colonial period to an end. 

Governor Hart continued in office until 1720, when he was replaced by 
Captain Charles Calvert, an uncle of the young Lord Baltimore. Gov- 
ernor Calvert fulfilled the duties of the Governorship until 1726, at which 
time Benedict Leonard Calvert became Governor. 

The period of Governors Hart and Charles Calvert was marked by 
quiet growth in Calvert County and in Maryland generally. The pioneer 
days had come to an end in Southern Maryland. Prosperous, well- 
cultivated plantations had appeared in all quarters, and wealth was being 
accumulated. In place of the small cottages of the early settlers, larger 
and more luxurious mansions began to appear. New increased govern- 
mental revenues were needed, and, in fact, could be paid without 
hardship. 

One of the first consequences of this trend in governmental affairs was 
the abandonment of the former system of quit rents as the principal 
source of revenue for the Province of Maryland. The Colonists, origin- 
ally, had been able to obtain grants of land from Lord Baltimore upon 
the payment of a fixed annual rental, usually amounting to two shillings 
a year rent for each fifty acres of land. These rents were established in 
perpetuity, and could not be increased. Eventually they became inade- 
quate to meet the costs of government. An Act of the Assembly enacted 
in 1717, established a system of increased export duties on tobacco. This 
new tax afforded a more flexible source of revenue than the quit rents. 
After 1717 the Rent Rolls, listing the owners of the lands and their an- 
nual rentals, were no longer actively maintained, although a few addi- 
tional entries to the Rent Rolls were made as late as 1725. 

A further consequence of the growth and development which was tak- 
ing place in Calvert County during this period was that the need arose 
for a more convenient location for the seat of the County Court House. 
Robert Brooke, shortly after his arrival in Maryland, had selected the site 
of the County Court House at Battletown, situated on the northern shore 
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of Battle Creek, at its mouth. After 1683, Battletown became known as 
Calvertown, and the first Court House and Custom House were erected 
there. Elections were held at this Court House, and all the early County 
records were kept there. In the early period, when Calvert County in- 
cluded both shores of the Patuxent River, and the plantations were con- 
fined to the shores of the rivers and creeks, all transportation and com- 
merce had been waterborne, and the location of the seat of Government 
at Calvertown had been central and convenient. The growth of settle- 
ments throughout the County and the construction of roads caused Cal- 
vertown to become less convenient to the center of population. This 
trend became intensified with the loss of the territory west of the Patux- 
ent, after the partition of Calvert County in 1696. 


A rival settlement began to develop at Huntingtown, which was situ- 
ated at the head of navigation on Hunting Creek. Huntingtown was 
farther north and farther inland than Calvertown and became more nearly 
the center of population than Calvertown. On several occasions during 
the early years of the Eighteenth Century, the residents of Huntingtown 
had caused bills to be introduced in the Assembly seeking the transfer 
of the County seat from Calvertown to Huntingtown. None of these 
bills were enacted, but the agitation for them indicated the existing dis- 
satisfaction with the old location, especially as Calvertown never de- 
veloped as a center of population. 


The Assembly in 1722 passed an Act directing that the seat of the 
County Government be moved to a new and better location, and that a 
new Court House be erected at the new locality. A site was selected on 
a tract of land between the head of Battle Creek and the head of Parker’s 
Creek, on a tract of land known as “Williams’ Old Fields.” This tract 
had been patented originally to William Williams, an early Colonist, un- 
der the name of “Littlefields,” and was then owned by Aaron Williams. 
The new County Seat was given the name of “Prince Frederick,” in honor 
of Frederick, the eldest son of King George I of England, then Prince of 
Wales. Frederick died before his father, King George I, and never be- 
came King of England. This Act of Assembly of 1722 authorized the 
building of a Court House and Jail at the new locality, but the funds 
appropriated for that purpose proved to be insufficient. A further en- 
abling Act, appropriating additional funds, was enacted by the Assembly 
in 1725, and this latter date is usually accepted as the date of the estab- 
lishment of Prince Frederick as a town and as the County Seat of Calvert 
County. It was not until 1732, however, and after a further appropri- 
ation, that the Court House at Prince Frederick was completed and put 
into service. The buildings were erected by William Kidd. 

In 1722 when the first Act of Assembly authorizing the selection of a 
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new County Seat was passed, the Calvert County delegates in the Lower 
House of the Assembly were Col. John Mackall, Major Walter Smith, 
William Young, and Benjamin Mackall. John Rousby, Jr., of Rousby 
Hall, sat in the Upper House. The Assembly in 1725 had as its Calvert 
County representatives the same men, except that William Young had 
been replaced by Major Anderton Skinner. Col. John Mackall was 
Speaker of the Lower House, a position which he held until his death 
in 1739. Richard Young became County Clerk of Calvert County in 
1718, a position which he occupied for many years. The County Clerk- 
ship was the principal administrative office of the County, and was one 
of the few County positions to pay more than a nominal salary. Richard 
Young continued to hold this office until he resigned in 1744 by reason 
of age and ill health. The County Clerkship was then secured by Samuel 
Harrison of Abington Manor. Harrison, however, was soon accused of 
having Jacobite sympathies and of having become, secretly, a Catholic. 
He was forced to resign after a short period of service. The Clerkship 
was then filled by Col. William Ireland, who held the office until his 
death in 1775, just prior to the outbreak of the American Revolution. 

Most of the political and governmental positions were in the hands of 
a few of the wealthier planters, such as the Rousbys, Mackalls, and the 
St. Leonard’s Creek branch of the Smiths. Not only was the political 
power concentrated in their hands, but, as a matter of fact, it was only 
the wealthier planters who could afford to hold office. Members of the 
Assembly, Justices, and some other officials, received almost no compen- 
sation for their services. Such positions were sought for their prestige 
and for the honor of the service, rather than for financial profit. 

The year 1723 was notable for the passage of an Act of Assembly to 
establish free schools in the Counties. A School Commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Rev. John Gay, then the Rector of Christ Church, 
John Rousby, Jr., John Mackall, Col. John Smith, James Heighe, Walter 
Smith of St. Leonard’s Creek, and Benjamin Mackall. The effort of this 
Commission did not meet with much success. Education was acquired 
only with great difficulty during the entire Colonial period. Those pos- 
sessed of sufficient wealth hired or engaged private tutors for their chil- 
dren. It was usual for the tutor to live in the household of his employer. 
Sometimes the tutor was an indentured servant, whose services had been 
purchased by a wealthy planter. A few families of wealth were able to 
send their sons to England to complete their education. For the most 
part, the young generation had to depend upon their parents for such 
education as they might acquire. Transportation difficulties were too 
great to make possible the establishment of a school system as we know 
it today. Even a half century later than the period now under consider- 
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ation, Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney, who was a boy during the 
period of the American Revolution, experienced great difficulty in acquir- 
ing an education. The difficulties surrounding the acquisition of an edu- 
cation at that period are well described in the autobiography which 
Chief Justice Taney wrote in his old age. 

The year 1731 was noteworthy for the troubles experienced in the 
tobacco market. The expansion of the number of plantations had caused 
a great increase in the production of tobacco, followed by a serious de- 
cline in the market price of the commodity. Voluntary crop limitation 
was advocated but failed to be achieved in practice. The smaller planters 
suffered the most, and at times resorted to the burning of tobacco barns 
which were believed to contain illegally grown tobacco. These burnings 
or attempted burnings of tobacco barns resulted in violence and disorder 
at intervals during the year 1731. This condition proved to be but tem- 
porary, as had similar situations in the past. 

A census was made in Calvert County in 1733 for tax assessment pur- 
poses. It is fortunate that a copy of this census or tax list for 1733 is still 
in existence, preserved at the Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore, 
Maryland. It was compiled by the constables of the various “Hundreds” 
and certified as being true by Richard Young, the County Clerk. This 
document contains the name of each adult male land owner, together 
with the names of other adult male residents on his farm or plantation, 
as well as the number of slaves. Although the list does not contain the 
names of the landed tracts in the manner of the Rent Rolls, it is sufficient 
to give an accurate picture of the state of Calvert County in 1733. 

In contrast to the situation existing after the Restoration of 1658 when 
the leading families of the County consisted of two distinct types, the 
Puritans and the Cavaliers, by 1733 inter-marriage and the passage of 
time had merged the County gentry into a single class. Some of the 
early settlers of prominence had left the County for the territories to the 
north. A few new settlers of importance had come to Calvert. The old 
Puritan element had, for the most part, returned to the Church of Eng- 
land. The same was true of some of the old Quaker stock. Many of 
the descendants of the early Quakers of Calvert County had either re- 
moved to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, or had become members of the 
Church of England. There were, however, still sufficient numbers of 
Quakers in Calvert County to maintain the Meeting House on the Cliffs 
at this period and throughout the century. 

The Brooke family had been the largest land owners of Calvert County 
in the previous century, but by 1733 the Brookes were now surpassed in 
landed possessions by the Mackalls, the Johnses, and by several others. 
The partition of Calvert County in 1695 caused the transfer of the de- 
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scendants of Baker Brooke and Thomas Brooke to St. Mary’s County and 
Prince George’s County respectively. Roger Brooke, Jr., who had inher- 
ited Brooke Place Manor in Calvert, removed to his landed estates in 
Prince George’s County, and his descendants, James Brooke and Roger 
Brooke, III, became among the leading members of what was to become 
Montgomery County. Roger Brooke, Jr. returned to Brooke Place Manor 
in his later years, but his son, James Brooke, married the daughter of 
Nicholas Snowden and acquired vast estates in the vicinity of Brooke- 
ville, Montgomery County. This line of the Brookes became Quakers. 


The greatest land owner in Calvert County, as shown by the census 
of 1733, was Col. John Mackall, who owned four plantations. He owned 
also forty-eight slaves, the largest number of any planter in the County. 
James Mackall, the founder of the Mackall family of Calvert County, is 
said to have been born in Scotland in 1630. He settled in Calvert County 
on the Cliffs in Calvert County prior to 1667, probably on the plantations 
known as Lower Bennett and Sharp’s Outlet. The Rent Rolls also show 
Mackall’s Desire, a tract of one hundred acres, patented to him in 1681. 
He died in 1717. His wife was Mary Grahame, of the Scottish family of 
Grahame of Claverhouse. James Mackall had three sons, James Mackall, 
Col. John Mackall, and Benjamin Mackall, all of whom became promi- 
nent in Calvert County affairs. 

Col. John Mackall, born in 1669, died in 1739, was first elected to the 
House of Burgesses in 1704 and served as such until his death in 1739. 
From 1725 to 1739 he was Speaker of the House of Burgesses. He mar- 
ried Susanna Parrott, daughter of Gabriel and Elizabeth Parrott, an early 
Calvert County settler. Col. Mackall’s residence and principal plan- 
tations were at Lower Bennett and Sharp’s Outlet on the Lower Cliffs. 
The Rent Rolls show that he owned a plantation at Stonesby, in St. 
Leonard’s Creek Hundred, adjoining the plantation of Col. John Brome, 
and two other plantations in the Upper County. He was the largest land 
owner in the County at this time, and the owner of the greatest number 
of slaves. His brother, James Mackall, married Ann Brooke, daughter 
of Roger Brooke. His plantation was at the Cage, the early home of the 
Parrott family in Calvert, whose old brick house is one of the earliest 
plantation houses still standing in Calvert County. 

Benjamin Mackall, the third son of James Mackall I, was the owner 
of three plantations in Calvert County in 1733. His descendants dis- 
tinguished themselves in the law and in medicine. He settled at Hal- 
lowing Point, one of the original grants of the Ashcom family, who at 
this time were living across the River in St. Mary's County. 

Next in wealth to the Mackalls, in 1733, were the Chew and the Johns 
families. The Chews of Maryland are descended from Col. John Chew, 
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who came to Virginia on the ship “Charitie” in the year 1622. He was a 
man of wealth and prominence and served in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses. Col. Chew was of Puritan stock and came to Maryland about 
the year 1649, when the Puritans were expelled from Virginia. He settled 
in Anne Arundel County. His son, Samuel Chew, married Ann Ayres, a 
staunch Quaker, and through her influence subsequent generations of 
Chews became Quakers. In the latter decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Chews acquired extensive land holdings in Calvert County. In 
1733 Samuel Chew, the second of that name, had a large plantation in 
upper Lyon’s Creek Hundred, consisting of grants known as Sanetly, 
Town House, and portions of other tracts. The old house known as 
Maidstone still stands close to the Calvert-Anne Arundel boundary line 
and marks the site of this plantation. Samuel Chew also owned a plan- 
tation on the Bay side of Calvert County at Plum Point. This was 
known as Letchworth’s Chance and consisted of about one-half of the 
original tract of 1100 acres granted to Thomas Letchworth, one of the 
Puritan leaders, in 1663, and acquired by purchase from his son, Joseph 
Letchworth, by Richard Johns in 1676. Samuel Chew II married Mary 
Harrison, and the Chews, Harrisons, and Hollands, all of whom were of 
Anne Arundel County origin and related by marriage, acquired the land 
holdings in Calvert County of the Abington family. These included Ab- 
ington Manor and Dowdswell, situated on the cliffs of the Patuxent just 
north of Hunting Creek. 


Richard Johns, founder of one of Maryland’s most notable Quaker fam- 
ilies, was born in Virginia and came to Calvert County about 1660, when ~ 
the Quakers were expelled from Virginia. He married Elizabeth Kinsey, 
daughter of Hugh Kinsey of Anne Arundel County. He was the leader 
of the Quaker settlement at the Calvert Cliffs, both in spiritual matters 
and in landed possessions. Richard Johns and his sons, Abraham Johns 
and Richard Johns, Jr., acquired much of the lands along the Upper 
Cliffs of Calvert, which had been patented originally and taken up by the 
early Puritans. The Johns family became the owners of Angelica, 600 
acres, where Richard Johns resided, originally granted to the Puritan 
writer Leonard Strong; also Fuller, Mears, Duran, Letchworth’s Chance, 
Purchase, and Batchellor’s Fortune. In 1733 the Johns family was 
represented in Calvert County by Benjamin Johns, who owned some 
twenty slaves, and Isaac Johns, the owner of sixteen slaves. Richard 
Johns, the third of that name, was then a young man living on a modest 
scale with two slaves. 

Other owners of large plantations in the Upper Hundred of the Cliffs, 
were John Beckett with ten slaves, James Heighe, also owning ten slaves, 
and Robert Heighe, who owned seven slaves. Robert Freeland, whose 
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plantation is marked by the old brick house, still standing, which bears 


the initials of T. F. and the date 1786 in the brickwork of its walls, was 


the owner of six slaves in 1733. 


The principal plantations along the Lower Cliffs, in addition to those 


of the Mackall family and the Bond family, were those of Nathaniel 


Dare, James Somervell, William Mauldin and Thomas Manning. Na- 


| thaniel Dare was said to have been a descendant of Captain Nathaniel 


Dare, whose infant daughter, Virginia Dare, was the first child of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to be born in America. James Dare, the founder of the 
Dare family of Calvert County, came to Maryland in 1662. His son, 
Nathaniel Dare, married a daughter of Thomas Clevely, one of the Hu- 
- guenot settlers on the Lower Cliffs. Nathaniel Dare acquired Hooper's 
Cliffs from the descendants of Captain Henry Hooper. His sons, Gideon 
and Clevely Dare, combined Hooper’s Cliffs with several adjoining plan- 
tations, and the whole was resurveyed for them under the name of 
“Gideon and Clevely’s Right,” one of the largest plantations on the 
Lower Cliffs. 

Dr. James Somervell, the founder of the Somervell family of Calvert 
County, came to America as a Scottish prisoner of war, about the year 
1722. His life was similar in several respects to that of Ninian Beall, 
who also came to America as a prisoner of war. A young Scottish physi- 
cian, Somervell enlisted in the army of Prince Charles Stuart, called “Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie” by the Scotsmen. He was taken prisoner by the 
English at the Battle of Preston in 1715 and was sent to the Colonies. 
He was probably one of the Scottish prisoners who were consigned to 
James Doyne of Charles County in 1717. He soon appeared in Calvert 
County as a free man practicing his profession of medicine. Dr. Somer- 
vell was a man of superior ability and education and was possessed of a 
pleasing personality. He rapidly rose to an important position in the 
County. He became one of the Justices of the County, and later its High 
Sheriff. He married Sarah Mauldin, daughter of Thomas Mauldin. Two 
of his son, Col. Alexander Somervell and Captain James Somervell, were 
leaders in the American Revolution of 1776. 

Thomas Mauldin, whose daughter, Sarah, became the wife of Dr. 
James Somervell, was a son of Francis Mauldin, who settled in Calvert 
County soon after 1680. Francis Mauldin was one of the founders and 
original vestrymen of Christ Church. The church stands on land which 
he donated in 1692, and which was connected with a tract called Prevent 
Danger which he owned. In addition he also possessed 500 acres of 
Lower Bennett, and smaller adjacent properties. He acquired also lands 
in Cecil County, where his descendants settled at a later date. 


The Somervells were connected with the Dawkins family by marriage. 
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The Tax List shows that in 1733 James Dawkins was among those listed 
as living on the plantation of Dr. James Somervell. It may be surmised 
that James Dawkins acted as overseer or plantation manager for Dr. 
Somervell and married the daughter of his employer. The entry on the 
list reads “James Somervell, James Dawkins and 11 negroes.” Col. Alex- 
ander Somervell married Rebecca Dawkins. 


The Tax List of 1733 shows that the greatest plantation owner of Elton- 
head Hundred was Col. John Rousby. His plantation consisted of the 
greater portion of the former Eltonhead Manor. It was worked by six 
white men and twenty-seven negroes and was one of the largest plan- 
tations in all Calvert County. Col. Rousby also owned a plantation on 
the Lower Cliffs where he had seven slaves, this making him the third 
largest slave owner of Calvert County, being exceeded in that respect 
only by Col. John Mackall and by Samuel Chew. He held numerous 
high County offices and served for many years as one of its repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly of Maryland. The tragic death of his only 
son, John Rousby III, in 1750, at the age of twenty-three years, ended 
the Rousby line. 

The remaining portion of Eltonhead Manor was possessed in 1733 by 
Jesse Bourne whose plantation was worked by an overseer and six slaves. 
John Parran had a large plantation at Point Patience, the former Ashcom 
property. Other plantations in Eltonhead, somewhat less extensive, were 
possessed by Peter Hellen and by Alexander Parran, Jr. 

The largest plantation in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred in 1733 was 
that of Major Walter Smith at St. Leonard’s. Major Smith was a grand- 
son of Richard Smith, the early Attorney-General of Lord Baltimore. He 
was the son of Richard Smith, Jr. and his second wife, Barbara Morgan. 
Richard Smith, Jr. inherited St. Leonard’s, which his father had ac- 
quired from the son of Governor William Stone. He was twice married, 
his first wife being Elizabeth Brooke, the youngest daughter of Robert 
Brooke. She and her twin brother Henry Brooke were born at Brooke 
Place Manor in 1655, not long after the death of their father, Robert 
Brooke. 

Richard Smith, Jr. was one of the most prominent Protestants who re- 
mained loyal to Charles, the third Lord Baltimore, during the Revolution 
of 1689. The company of militiamen which he commanded was among the 
principal defenders of the old fort at Mattapany, when it was besieged 
by the forces of John Coode and Ninian Beall and forced to surrender. 
After the surrender of Mattapany by Governor William Joseph and the 
Council, Richard Smith, Jr. was imprisoned and kept in confinement for 
a considerable period. In reward for his loyalty and devotion to the 
cause of Lord Baltimore, Richard Smith, Jr. was given extensive land 
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grants. Among these was the “Valley of Jehosephat” in Baltimore County, 
a grant of 2500 acres containing some of the finest agricultural land in 
Maryland. This region is now known as the Dulany Valley, situated just 
north of the Loch Raven dam near Towson, the County Seat of Balti- 
more County. The name Dulany Valley is derived from that of Daniel 
Dulany, who acquired a portion of the Valley from the Smith family. 
Daniel Dulany, one of the great lawyers of Colonial Maryland, was born 
in the North of Ireland, and being ill-treated by his stepmother, sold 
himself to a sea captain as an indentured servant in order to obtain his 
passage to America. His services were purchased from the captain by 
George Plater, a prominent lawyer and planter, the father of Governor 
Plater. His employer noticed that when the day’s work was done young 
Dulany would quietly go to the library and read until late in the night. 
The youth being questioned, admitted that it was his ambition to become 
a lawyer and that the books he was reading were law books. Greatly 
impressed by the intelligence and ambition of the young Dulany, George 
Plater encouraged him in his studies, and being himself a lawyer, gave 
him much good advice and counsel. Upon completing his term of serv- 
ice, young Dulany went to Annapolis where he soon was admitted to 
the Bar, and became one of the ablest lawyers of his day. He married 
Rebecca Smith, daughter of Col. Walter Smith of Hall’s Craft. 

Richard Smith, Jr., by his first marriage had one son, Richard Smith 
III, who acquired the family holdings in Prince George’s County. In 
1733 he was still living on part of his ancestral property in Calvert, with 
one overseer and six slaves. There was also a daughter, Anne Smith, 
who became the wife of William Dawkins. Upon the death of Richard 
Smith, Jr. in 1714, his home plantation at St. Leonard’s was inherited by 
Major Walter Smith, the son of his second marriage. Major Walter Smith 
held numerous important civil and military offices in Calvert County, like 
his father and grandfather before him. 

The next largest plantation in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred was owned 
by Col. John Mackall at Stonesby. It adjoined the property of John 
Broome at Broome’s Island. Nearby also was the plantation of William 
Dawkins. Brooke Place Manor was divided at that date between Roger 
Brooke, Jr. and James Duke, and a portion of the original estate was 
possessed by Col. James Mackall. Further up Battle Creek was a plan- 
tation of Benjamin Tasker, one of the most noteworthy figures in Mary- 
land, a member of the Council and father-in-law of Governor Samuel 
Ogle. Col. Tasker lived at Annapolis and in Prince George’s County, but 
at that time still owned and operated several plantations in Calvert County. 

The Brome family owned Island Neck, including Broome’s Island, and 
several other noteworthy estates. John Brome, Jr. was the possessor of 
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a property, perhaps adjoining his father’s, at Island Neck, operated with 
four slaves. Henry Brome, a brother of the elder John Brome, owned in 
1733 a large plantation worked by three white servants and six slaves. 
The site of this plantation is marked by the old house known as the 
Laveille house. Thomas Brome, another brother, had a smaller plan- 
tation nearby. 

Hunting Creek Hundred embraces the area between Battle Creek and 
Hunting Creek. The largest plantation in this region was that of Ben- 
jamin Hance of Overton. He owned twenty-six slaves, one of the larg- 
est holdings of slaves in the entire County. The plantation of Judge 
Gabriel Parker with thirteen slaves was nearby. Susanna Parker, daugh- 
ter of Gabriel Parker, married General James John Mackall, a son of Col. 
John Mackall. A large portion of the landed estates of the Parkers was 
thereby added to the extensive holdings of the Mackalls. 

The plantation of Michael Taney, a representative of one of the most 
famous families in Maryland history, was near the mouth of Battle Creek. 
This property had been patented originally by James Berry, one of the 
early Puritan leaders. It was acquired by the first Michael Taney, High 
Sheriff of Calvert County, from William Berry, son of James Berry. 

The property of Benjamin Mackall, originally owned by the Ashcom 
family, was at Hallowing Point. The Wilkinson family was located at 
Stoakley, along the South Shore of Hunting Creek, and somewhat larger 
plantations were possessed by Major Adderton Skinner and by William 
Skinner, with seven slaves and ten slaves, respectively. Major Adderton 
Skinner served as a representative of Calvert County in the House of 
Burgesses and held other Civil and Military offices as well. He was a 
surveyor by profession and made numerous surveys in Calvert County. 


John Godsgrace, whose family name is perpetuated by Godsgrace Point, 
was living in 1733 on the lands of his ancestors. The next generation of 
the Godsgrace family left the County, and their landed holdings became 
the residence of General James John Mackall. The Sheradine family of 
Sheradine Point had already deserted Calvert County and taken up prop- 
erty in Baltimore County. Thomas Sheradine became one of the leading 
men of Baltimore County and was one of the early Commissioners of 
Baltimore Town, founded in 1729. 

John Brooke, a descendant of Robert Brooke, resided in Hunting Creek 
Hundred. His plantation was one of the larger ones, with nine slaves. 
The exact identity of his plantation is difficult to determine, but it may 
have been the property known as Brooke’s Adventure. 

Lyon’s Creek Hundred extends from Hunting Creek to the northern 
line of Calvert County. The largest landholdings of this region were 
those of the younger branch of the Smiths of St. Leonard’s. Attorney- 
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General Richard Smith had obtained several grants of land in the Lyon’s 
Creek Area, and these were inherited by Walter Smith, his second son. 
The latter added to his holdings through his marriage with the daughter 
of the wealthy Quaker, Richard Hall. The Smith holdings were at 
Hall’s Craft, located below the town of Lower Marlboro. Walter Smith 
II lived there in 1733 with eleven slaves, and Col. John Smith lived near- 
by with sixteen slaves and two white overseers. The property of Eleanor 
Smith was separately operated with eleven slaves and two overseers. 

The Tasker family plantation was also near Lower Marlboro. Several 
properties of the Chew family were nearby. Lower Marlboro was at 
that time called Coxtown. 

Abington Manor and Dowdswell, the former properties of John Ab- 
ington, were divided into three large plantations. These were owned 
in 1733 by Henry Chew, by the widow of Richard Harrison, and by Wil- 
liam Holland. The name Holland’s Point gradually became substituted 
for that of Abington’s Point. This point is at the southern end of the 
Cliffs just north of the mouth of Hunting Creek. The name Holland’s 
Point also became attached to Hallowing Point, and so appears on 
certain old maps. Fortunately, the name Hallowing Point, with its con- 
notations of Indians and early white settlers shouting to call the ferryman 
from the other side of the wide Patuxent River, has been revived in 
recent years. 

Islington, a large plantation patented by Richard Smith, was to the 
east of Dowdswell. In 1733 the ownership of Islington was divided be- 
tween William Hickman, Constable of Lyon’s Creek Hundred, and 
George Lawrence. 

Hall’s Hills, the property of the early Quaker, Richard Hall, was in 
the northern part of the County. Here Ninian Beall had served out his 
period of indentured service. Hall’s Hills was in 1733 possessed by 
Richard Hall, of the third generation of his family, and by the widow of 
Elisha Hall. These plantations of the Halls together had a total of 
twenty-one slaves. 

The large brick mansion, sometimes referred to as the “Old Smith 
House near Dunkirk,” marks the site of Highland, plantation of the 
Smith family of Smithville, or Dunkirk. The old house, however, was not 
standing in 1733. It was built at a later date by Fielder Bowie Smith, a 
descendant of Thomas Smith. A noteworthy feature of the architecture 
of this house is the curtain wall between its chimneys. It was probably 
the only old house in Calvert County with this feature. Highland was 
still in the possession of descendants of the Smith family until about 1940. 
These Smiths came from Anne Arundel County and were not connected 
with the Smiths of Hall’s Craft or of St. Leonard’s. 
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It is interesting to note that some families remained for many gener- 
ations on the same lands that their earliest ancestors had patented, whereas 
some other families often changed their seat, selling the old property and 
acquiring another every generation or so. When the children were 
numerous, as was almost universally the case in the Colonial period, the 
preservation of the family landed estate intact from one generation to the 
next, was possible only in instances where the device of “entailment” was 
employed. The English feudal practice of entailment, or passing the 
family landed estate from eldest son to eldest son, requiring the younger 
sons to fare as best they could, was introduced to Calvert County early 
in its history. In England, the younger sons usually found careers in the 
naval or military service or entered the Church. But in America, the 
younger sons of the planters often emigrated to frontier territories where 
new lands were readily available. Entailment of estates was usually 
established by deed or by will, and was practiced most often by those 
families which had a strong tradition of office holding. For example, the 
estate of the Taneys was handed down through six generations of Michael 
Taneys. Even after the practice of entailment was broken up by the 
American Revolution, Michael Taney V informed his children that he 
intended to devise the family plantation to his eldest son, Michael Taney 
VI, and told his children that the younger sons should be diligent in their 
education for some profession, as they would inherit no property There- 
fore, Roger Brooke Taney, the second son, became a lawyer, and his 
younger brother, Octavius, a physician. In an earlier day, a father was 
often able to purchase plantations for his younger sons, but as the County 
grew in population and land became more scarce, plantations became too 
costly to permit their purchase for younger sons. Certain plantations 
were kept in a single family through many generations, such as those 
of the Bromes at Island Neck, the Brookes at Brooke Place Manor, the 
Rousbys and Fitzhughes at Eltonhead Manor, and those of the Johnsons, 
Clagetts, Parrans, Smiths, Dawkinses, and Lawrences. 

The exclusive reliance on the cultivation of tobacco became less and 
less adequate to support the life of a country gentleman. It was neces- 
sary to obtain additional revenues through some other source, such as 
the holding of public office or the practice of law or medicine. Dr. 
Charles Carroll of Annapolis wrote in 1751—“Planting will not do without 
some other business or profession.” Military positions were sought be- 
cause of their titles and prestige, but civil offices which were honorary 
only, were often avoided. Col. Henry Jowles, in 1692, was denounced 
by the Governor for neglecting his duties as a member of the Council, a 
position of great honor but little recompense, and for taking a position as 
County Clerk, an office of less dignity, but one which was much sought 
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after for its emoluments. In Anne Arundel and in Baltimore Counties, it 
was possible for a gentleman to engage in commerce with profit, and 
large fortunes were made by families like the Taskers and Dorseys through 
the development of iron mines. In Calvert County, however, there were 
no mineral resources of any kind and relatively little opportunity for com- 
merce due to the geographical isolation of the County. Calvert County, 
therefore, continued to depend almost exclusively upon the cultivation 
of tobacco, and with the passage of time its inhabitants became relatively 
less wealthy than their neighbors to the north. Nevertheless, as long as 
the plantation system could be maintained, conditions were by no means 
unsatisfactory. The old pleasant plantation life continued its existence 
until it was destroyed by the Civil War in 1861-1865. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
As SN cals RO ROSEN SANE, ETSY UGS 


THE SECOND QUARTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In the year 1731 Christ Church, then a building of wooden construc- 
tion which had been erected in the Seventeenth Century, was destroyed 
by fire. The vestry and members of the Parish petitioned the Assembly 
to appropriate the necessary funds for a new church. The Act of Assem- 
bly of 1732, authorized the building of a new Christ church. This Act 
imposed a tax of 100,000 pounds of tobacco, not to exceed 40,000 pounds 
in any one year, upon the whole County. It authorized also the purchase 
of two additional acres of ground for the church. The new church, a 
brick structure, was constructed under the supervision of Walter Smith 
of St. Leonard’s and Major Adderton Skinner. The new building was 
completed and ready for occupancy in 1735. This second Christ Church 
had an existence of only thirty-seven years. By 1769 it had become too 
small to meet the increased size of the congregation. The third Christ 
Church, of brick also, was built in 1769. This is the church still standing 
at the present time. 

An Act of Assembly of 1735, authorized a new and enlarged St. Leon- 
ard’s Town to be established adjacent to the site of the old St. Leonard’s 
Town, at the head of navigation on St. Leonard’s Creek. Tobacco grown 
along the Lower Cliffs and along the shores of St. Leonard’s Creek was 
shipped from St. Leonard’s to England. The wharf facilities became in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the planters. Therefore, a new town of 
St. Leonard’s was established with improved facilities for handling the 
increased shipments of tobacco. 

Governor Benedict Leonard Calvert was retired from the duties of the 
governorship in 1731 by reason of ill health. He returned to England 
and died the following year. His place was filled by Captain Samuel 
Ogle, a young English officer who arrived at Annapolis late in the year 
1731. Governor Ogle received his formal appointment to office on De- 
cember 7, 1731, but early in the next year the Lord Proprietor, Charles 
Calvert, the fifth Lord Baltimore, arrived in Maryland and himself as- 
sumed the office of Governor. In 1733 Lord Baltimore returned to 
England and Governor Ogle resumed his duties. 

The regime of Governor Ogle was an era of brilliant social life. Dur- 
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ing the season when the Legislature was in session, the important men of 
the Colonies and their families resided at Annapolis, giving many elab- 
orate entertainments. In the summer season they retired to their country 
estates. A leading part in both the social life and in the serious affairs of 
state was played by the representative of one of Calvert County's most 
distinguished families, the Taskers. Honorable Benjamin Tasker, the 
second son of Major Thomas Tasker of Calvert, was not only the father- 
in-law of Governor Ogle, but served as a member of the Council for 
more than thirty years. He also acted as Deputy Governor in the absence 
of Governor Ogle. 

Major Thomas Tasker, the founder of the family, rose to prominence 
during the Revolution of 1689 and in the era of the Royal Governors 
which followed. He succeeded Col. Henry Jowles as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Militia. He lived on a large plantation in Calvert County 
known as The Ordinary. It was situated near the town of Lower Marl- 
boro and adjoined Hall’s Craft, the plantation of Major Walter Smith. 
He acquired also other plantations in the vicinity of Battle Creek. Major 
Tasker held many important offices, including that of Treasurer of the 
Western Shore of Maryland. His son John inherited his home plantation, 
The Ordinary. Benjamin Tasker, the second son, acquired the Battle 
Creek plantations. The old mansion known as the Laveille House at 
Battle Creek stands on the site of these plantations of Benjamin Tasker. 
It was, however, built at a later date than the period of the ownership 
of the Taskers. 

Benjamin Tasker as a young man went to Annapolis to engage in the 
practice of law. He acquired large estates in Prince George's County 
and in Anne Arundel County. He also owned and developed iron mines 
and became one of the wealthiest men in the Colony. One of his daugh- 
ters, Anne Tasker, became the wife of Governor Ogle. The great plan- 
tation with its magnificent Colonial mansion known as “Belair” in Prince 
George’s County was a gift by Benjamin Tasker to his daughter and his 
son-in-law, Governor Ogle. This vast estate was used as a summer house 
and hunting lodge, and for the breeding of race horses. Benjamin Tasker 
and Governor Ogle were among the first to import race horses from Eng- 
land. Their horses, among the finest in all the Colonies, were frequently 
raced against the best horses of Virginia. 

Calvert County was represented in the Lower House of the Assembly 
during the decade of the 1730’s by Col. John Mackall, Speaker of the 
House, and Benjamin Mackall, Major Walter Smith of St. Leonard’s, and 
by Major Adderton Skinner. 

The Skinners were descended from Robert Skinner, one of the early 
Puritan settlers of Calvert County. He received several grants of land in 
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the vicinity of the Upper Cliffs, in Hunting Creek Hundred. Scrap, a 
tract of one hundred acres granted to him in 1679, and The Border, 
which he was granted the following year were among these. He ac- 
quired also an adjoining tract of land of 256 acres known as Truman’s 
Reserve, which had been surveyed for Major Thomas Truman in 1663. 
These three tracts formed the nucleus of a plantation which has been in 
the possession of the Skinner family down to the present day. It is 
situated in a road leading from (Old) Huntingtown to the Cliffs at the 
head of Battle Creek. The Rent Rolls show that about 1714 this plan- 
tation was divided between Major Adderton Skinner and William Skin- 
ner, the heirs of Robert Skinner. Major Adderton Skinner was not only 
prominent in the Calvert County Militia, but also practiced the profes- 
sion of Surveyor. During the 1730's quite a few of the original land 
grants had lost their early boundary marks, which made it necessary in 
many cases to have re-surveys made. The early land records at the Land 
Office in Annapolis show that numerous re-surveys were made by Major 
Adderton Skinner. 

Major Skinner was replaced by James Weems after several terms in 
The Assembly. The Weems family is descended from the Scottish Earls 
of Wemys or Weems, whose early ancestor was MacDuff, the conqueror 
of MacBeth in Shakespeare’s play. 


The founder of the Weems family of Maryland was David Weems, 
who came to Calvert County in 1715 as a very young man. Like most 
of the other Scots who settled in Calvert, he had been exiled from his 
native Scotland by reason of the Jacobite Wars. David Weems married 
Margaretta Harrison, a daughter of Richard Harrison of Abington Manor. 
James Weems was the second son of David Weems and became a prac- 
ticing physician as well as a planter. His first wife was a daughter of 
Gabriel Parker. He served in the Lower House of the Maryland Assem- 
bly from 1740 to 1744. Col. John Weems, a son of Dr. James Weems, 
married Ann Compton of Calvert County, and later in life his father, Dr. 
James Weems, married her mother, the widow of Thomas Compton. 


The plantations which Dr. James Weems and his son thus acquired 
were located south of Hunting Creek and not far east of Godsgrace and 
Hallowing Point. The old Mansion known as “Cedar Hill” marks the 
site of these plantations. 

The name of Cedar Hill does not appear on either the early Land 
Grants, or the Rent Rolls or Assessment Books of Calvert County under 
that name. It was one of the larger and more important of all the plan- 
tations of Calvert County. The tract, comprising about one thousand 
acres, was first assembled under one ownership by Col. John Bigger, a 
notable figure in the Revolution of 1689. Col. Bigger created his plan- 
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tation by combining several smaller tracts which had been patented 
originally by Samuel Goosey, Michael Catterton, and others. These 
tracts were re-surveyed and confirmed to him as a landed estate of one 
thousand acres called “Bigger.” Col. Bigger died shortly before 1720, 
leaving only daughters surviving. One of his daughters married a mem- 
ber of the Head family of Prince George’s County, and Col. Bigger’s will 
mentions a grandson who had the unusual name of Bigger Head. 


The settlement of Col. Bigger’s estate was very protracted. His heirs 
eventually sold his plantation Bigger. The subsequent history of the 
property is somewhat obscure, but according to tradition it was acquired 
by Thomas Holdsworth Bond, whose daughter was Ann Bond Compton. 
Later records show Bigger to have been owned by Dr. James Weems, 
presumably in the right of his wife. Still later, the plantation was divided, 
a portion remaining in possession of the Weems descendants. The re- 
maining portion, including the plantation house known as Cedar Hill, 
was acquired by the Gantt family in the late Eighteenth Century. Cedar 
Hill was probably not built as early as the time of Col. Bigger. Its type 
of architecture indicates a date of construction of about 1730-1740. It 
was probably built either by Thomas Compton or by James Weems. 


Governor Ogle in 1742 took leave from office and went to England for 
a stay of five years. The Governorship was filled during his absence by 
Governor Thomas Bladen. Governor Ogle on returning to Maryland in 
1747 resumed the office of Governor, which he continued to hold until 
his death in 1752. In 1752 or 1753, Benjamin Tasker was Governor. He 
was the only native-born Marylander to become a Governor of Maryland 
during the Colonial era. 

Richard Young retired in 1744 from his position as Clerk of Calvert 
County, which he had held for many years. The Young family of Cal- 
vert were probably connected with Col. Richard Young, one of the origi- 
nal Puritans who settled in Anne Arundel County in 1649. The first of 
the Youngs to appear in Calvert County was George Young, who ac- 
quired several tracts near the head of Battle Creek known as Young's 
Fortune, a tract of 100 acres patented in 1677, and Friendship and 
Young’s Desire, tracts of 300 acres and 110 acres respectively, patented 
in 1681. Young’s Mount, a tract of 150 acres situated on Parker’s Creek, 
adjoining Young’s Fortune, was patented by George Young in 1704. 
These tracts were in the vicinity of the plantations of the Skinner family 
on the south side of the road leading to the Cliffs. Richard Young, 
the County Clerk, was of the third generation of Youngs. He married 
Ann Brome, a daughter of Col. John Brome, and became a prominent 
planter and County official. 

Richard Young was succeeded in the County Clerkship by Samuel Har- 
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rison of Abington Manor. The Harrisons of Calvert County were de- 
scended from Richard Harrison of Anne Arundel County, who engaged 
in a mercantile business with William Holland and became wealthy. 
When the Abingtons removed from Calvert County, Richard Harrison 
took charge of their affairs, and subsequently both the Harrisons and 
Hollands settled in Calvert County, dividing between them Abington 
Manor and the adjoining tract, Dowdswell. The early Harrisons and 
Hollands were Puritans, but for reasons not entirely clear Samuel Harri- 
son was suspected of having become secretly a Catholic, perhaps because 
one of his daughters married into the Catholic family of Hoxton. The 
Hoxtons then possessed Brooke Court Manor, one of the original Manors 
of Robert Brooke, which lay almost directly across the Patuxent River 
from Abington Manor. Another daughter of Samuel Harrison married 
John Calvert, a Lord Baltimore descendant, whose daughter, Elizabeth 
Calvert, became the wife of John Lawrence of Islington. 

Samuel Harrison was forced to resign the County Clerkship by reason 
of the suspicion that he had become a Roman Catholic and the public 
mistrust which ensued. He was succeeded in 1749 by Col. William 
Ireland, who held the office until his death in 1775. The American Col- 
onies during the first two-thirds of the Eighteenth Century were engaged 
in a struggle with the French for the control of North America, and the 
Roman Catholics of Colonial America were suspected of being sympa- 
thizers with the French. They were prohibited by law from holding 
public office. The western Counties of Maryland were constantly in 
danger of attack by the Indians, and it was universally believed that the 
raids and forays of the Indians on the border Counties were instigated 
by the French. Beginning with King William’s War, 1690-1697, the 
American Colonists had engaged in a series of actual wars with the 
French. The Treaty of Ryswick, which terminated King William’s War 
in 1697, was followed by a short interval of peace, when Queen Anne’s 
War broke out in 1701. The Queen Anne’s War of the Colonies was 
known in Europe as the “War of the Spanish Succession.” It lasted until 
1713. Spain and France were allied against England, and in North 
America fighting took place not only along the borders of New England 
and upper New York, but also in the Carolinas, where a combined French 
and Spanish fleet had endeavored to capture Charleston. The great vic- 
tories in Europe by the British armies led by the Duke of Marlborough, 
the ancestor of Sir Winston Churchill, and the capture of Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, and the Hudson Bay territory by combined British and 
American forces ended the French and Spanish threat to the American 
colonies. Although Calvert County was remote from the scenes of actual 
combat, French war vessels were seen at times in the lower Chesapeake 
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Bay, and it became necessary for the “tobacco fleet” to be convoyed 
across the Atlantic by British war vessels. 

War broke out again between the British and French in 1744. This 
war is known in Europe as the “War of the Austrian Succession” and in 
the Colonies as “King George’s War.” This war was terminated by the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. The era of peace which followed was 
little more than an armistice, leading up to the final struggle known as 
the French and Indian War, which began in 1755 and in which final 
conquest of all the French territories in North America, except Louisiana, 


was accomplished. 

Middleham Chapel was rebuilt in 1748. This, the oldest church build- 
ing still standing in Calvert County, and perhaps the most beautiful, had 
been preceded by the erection of a “Chapel of Ease” to serve Eltonhead 
Manor and the Lower Hundred of the Cliffs, probably as early as 1684. 
The present Church structure is situated at Lusby on the main highway 
leading from Prince Frederick to Solomons. The original Chapel is said 
to have been located a few miles to the north. The old Chapel became 
too small for the needs of the congregation, and in 1746 the vestry peti- 
tioned the Assembly to authorize the building of a new and larger Chapel. 
The Assembly passed the necessary enactment, which had been intro- 
duced by John Brome and James Mackall. It authorized the levying of 
a tax of 80,000 pounds of tobacco to meet the costs of the new building. 
The resulting structure is the very beautiful brick Church, built in the 
form of a cross and bearing the date 1748 in the brickwork of its front. 
The old bell, donated by John Holdsworth in 1699, was removed from 
the former Chapel and installed in the gable of the new Chapel. It is 
still in use to call the congregation to worship. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE COLONIAL SYSTEM AT ITS HEIGHT: 1750-1775 


The quarter-century from 1750 to the American Revolution marks the 
culmination of the Colonial system. The population of Calvert County 
had increased to a point that permitted a high development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the County, about as intensive a development as was 
possible until the invention of modern agricultural machinery. The 
standard of living had improved greatly. Houses of a luxurious type 
were built by the more prosperous planters, and the older houses still 
standing were, in many instances, enlarged by the addition of wings and 
other embellishments. The old land grants by this time had been sub- 
divided into smaller and more manageable units, permitting a more in- 
tensive cultivation of the soil. The increased numbers of horses, cattle, 
and slaves provided the necessary power and labor force. The old fam- 
ilies retained their supremacy in the social order. It became increasingly 
difficult for the tenant-planter or independent laborer to better himself, 
except by emigrating to a less populous territory. 


Records useful to the historian now became more abundant. Calvert 
County is fortunate in having preserved at the Land Office at Annapolis, 
a series of “Debt Books” for the years from 1753 to the Revolution. The 
Debt Books were annual lists of the property holdings of the planters, 
the number of acres which they owned, and the amount of the assess- 
ment for the current year. No earlier list of the landed tracts and the 
names of their respective owners is in existence except the Rent Rolls, 
which date from about 1715. The Tax Assessment List for the year 1733 
has been preserved, but this list is lacking in information as to the hold- 
ings of land. It is a list of the plantation owners, their principal tenants 
or overseers, and the number of their slaves. 

The Debt Book for the year 1753 shows that the greatest land owner 
of Calvert County was General James John Mackall, the eldest son of 
Col. John Mackall. General Mackall was then the owner of twenty-three 
tracts or portions of tracts, a total of 5064 acres of land in Calvert County. 
His principal plantation and his place of residence was at Godsgrace, 
situated on the point of land where Hunting Creek meets the Patuxent 
River. It is sometimes stated that the name Godsgrace was bestowed 
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upon this plantation as an indication of religious devotion or piety of 
the Mackalls, but such is not the case. Its name is derived from John 
Godsgrace, the original seventeenth century owner. The Mackall family 
lived here in great luxury. General James John Mackall, grandson of 
James Mackall, the original settler in Calvert County, was born in aT. 
He married Mary Hance, the daughter of Benjamin Hance of Overton 
and his wife, who was Mary Hutchins, a daughter of Col. Francis Hutch- 
ins of Stoakley. General Mackall had four sons and eight daughters. 
An interesting account of his life is to be found in the book “Early Days 
of Washington,” written in 1899 by Sally Somervell Mackall. 


The Mackall residence at Godsgrace was a fine brick mansion situated 
near the Patuxent River on the south side of Hunting Creek. It was 
built in English style, with wide halls and numerous chimneys and gables. 
A fine lawn bordered with large trees extended to the River. The house 
with its adjacent gardens was enclosed by high brick walls, and the 
gravel driveway leading to the house was bordered with Colonial lilies 
and old-fashioned flowers. The reference to numerous gables in the 
description of the Mackall house at Godsgrace may be an indication that 
it was built with four wings in the form of a cross. This would give it 
the additional gables not possessed by the more usual rectangular form 
of house. The house at Cedar Hill adjoining Godsgrace is the only 
example of the cross form of house still extant in Calvert County and 
Godsgrace was probably built after a similar plan. Bond Castle, the 
most famous example of a cross house in Calvert County, was destroyed 
a few years ago. The Mackall family lived a quiet, somewhat secluded 
life, and did not indulge in the frequent and lavish entertainment of 
house guests as did so many of the Colonial families. Every Sunday the 
entire Mackall family might be seen driving to church, the stately father, 
a veritable gentleman of the old school, accompanied by his sons and 
numerous daughters. The father guarded his pretty daughters very jeal- 
ously and thought that none of the eligible young men of the County 
who sought to call upon the girls were “good enough for them.” Very 
few men were permitted to visit the Mackall home, and, according to 
legend, the courtships of the girls were restricted to brief moments be- 
fore and after church services. Nevertheless, all the Mackall daughters 
found husbands and married men who became important figures in Co- 
lonial affairs. It is said that Priscilla, the first of the Mackall daughters 
to marry, eloped over the garden wall by the aid of a ladder furnished 
by Robert Bowie, the young man of her choice, who was destined to 
become a Governor of Maryland. Priscilla was then but fourteen years 
of age, and young Bowie was nineteen. The next morning the ladder 
was found hanging over the wall, and there was one less daughter in the 
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house. Several of the other girls soon followed their sister's example. 
Susanna, the eldest daughter, married Thomas Gantt, Jr., one of the im- 
portant men of the County. Mary, the second daughter, became the 
wife of Edward Reynolds, one of Calvert County’s greatest land owners. 
Elizabeth Mackall married James Heighe. Ann Mackall became the wife 
of Walter Smith of St. Leonard’s, and their daughter, Margaret Mackall 
Smith, married President Zachary Taylor. She was the second of the 
daughters of Calvert County to occupy the White House, and in turn, 
her daughter became the wife of Jefferson Davis, President of the South- 
ern Confederacy. Margaret Mackall married Major Richard Chew of 
Letchworth’s Chance, and Barbara, the youngest of the Mackall children, 
became the wife of General Joseph Wilkinson, of Revolutionary fame. 
It is regrettable that the old Mackall home no longer is in existence. 
During the War of 1812 Major Michael Taney of the Calvert County 
Militia occupied Godsgrace as his headquarters, and when the British 
troops advanced up the Patuxent River on their way to Washington, the 
old residence of the Mackalls was destroyed by the invaders. 


The second largest land owner of Calvert County in 1753 was Col. 
William Fitzhugh of Rousby Hall, whose plantations, consisting of part 
of Eltonhead Manor and adjacent tracts, amounted to some 3520 acres. 
Col. Fitzhugh acquired this extensive land holding as successor to the 
Rousby family. The Rousby family was among the leaders of Calvert 
County for three generations. Christopher Rousby, the first of the line, 
was an early settler. He was a lawyer by profession, trained at the Inns 
of Court in London. He lived at Susquehanna on the south shore of the 
Patuxent River. The Calvert County branch of the Rousbys are de- 
scended from Christopher’s brother, John Rousby, who acquired the west- 
ern half of Eltonhead Manor. The Rousbys were men of wealth and 
rank, well-connected in England, and were always on the side of the 
King in his disputes with Lord Baltimore. Christopher Rousby became 
the Royal Collector-General of Maryland, and having spoken insultingly 
in public of Lord Baltimore, he was attacked and stabbed to death by 
Col. George Talbot, Lord Baltimore’s nephew, in 1684 while on board 
the ship “Quaker Ketch.” His brother John Rousby died shortly there- 
after, and the two brothers are buried side by side at Susquehanna. 

Col. John Rousby II of Calvert County was one of the leaders on the 
side of King William in the Revolution of 1689 and was rewarded by a 
seat in the Council. He served for many years in the Assembly of Mary- 
land. The Rousby line came to an end with the untimely death of young 
John Rousby III, who died at the age of twenty-three years in 1751, sur- 
vived only by his widow and his infant daughter. 


Col. William Fitzhugh of Virginia was one of the suitors who sought 
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to marry the young widow Rousby. He three times proposed marriage 
to the young widow Rousby and was three times refused. Still undis- 
couraged by his rebuffs, Col. Fitzhugh determined to try again. He 
visited Rousby Hall for the fourth time and met with the same result. 
Col. Fitzhugh, however, who had served under Admiral Vernon of the 
British Navy at Cartagena, was not a man to admit defeat. As he left 
the house for the fourth time to take to his boat, a nurse appeared carry- 
ing the infant daughter of John Rousby. Col. Fitzhugh seized the child 
from the nurse’s arms and dashed from the house and carried the child 
to his boat. He ordered his men to shove off. When some distance out 
in the Patuxent River, he held the child out over the water and called to 
its mother that he would drown the child unless she would relent and 
marry him at once. The widow feared that the Col. Fitzhugh might 
carry out his threat, so she gave her consent and became the bride of 
Col. Fitzhugh. A happy marriage ensued, and the baby whose life was 
spared grew up to become the wife of Governor George Plater. Rousby 
Hall was destroyed by the British during the War of 1812. The present 
Rousby Hall which stands on the shores of the Patuxent not far from 
Solomons was rebuilt on the site of the original dwelling. 

Third in extent of landed possessions in Calvert County was Ben- 
jamin Johns, who had inherited much of the property of Richard Johns 
in the region of the Upper Cliffs. In 1753 Benjamin Johns was the owner 
of 3320 acres of land, comprising several prosperous plantations. Thomas 
Reynolds was next, with 3029 acres, also in the upper part of the County. 
His son, Edward Reynolds, married Mary Mackall, the second daughter 
of General Mackall. Fifth in extent of landed possessions was Robert 
Freeland, whose plantations were situated along the road leading from 
Plum Point to Parker’s Creek and amounted to 2556 acres in extent. He 
was a descendant of the first Robert Freeland, one of the early Quaker 
settlers of Calvert County. The Freelands were related by marriage to 
the Wilsons and the Sewalls, and to the Johns family and other leading 
Quaker families. They seldom held public office but managed their pri- 
vate affairs with success. Sixth in extent of landed estates was Benjamin 
Mackall of Hallowing Point, with plantations totalling 2473 acres in ex- 
tent. Next was James Weems with 2364 acres. The Weems plantations 
were adjacent to those of Benjamin Mackall. Other large land owners 
at that time were Benjamin Hance of Overton with 1620 acres, Col. John 
Smith of St. Leonard’s with 1459 acres, Major Adderton Skinner with 
1422 acres, and Richard Chew of Letchworth’s Chance, the owner of 
1406 acres. Jesse Bourne owned the eastern part of Eltonhead Manor; 
his plantation comprised about 1200 acres. 

Representatives of other families of Calvert County whose landed pos- 
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sessions were less extensive than those on the list just mentioned, but 
nevertheless of importance and social rank, were Roger Brooke of Brooke 
Place Manor with 856 acres; Richard Blake of Lordship’s Favor with 
975 acres; John Brome of Broome’s Island with 650 acres; Captain Ed- 
ward Gantt, who had acquired the plantation of the Taskers near Lower 
Marlboro, with 980 acres; Captain James Heighe of Beakley with 905 
acres; Young Parran of Spout Farm and Parran’s Park with 971 acres; 
John Smith of Hall’s Craft with 1179 acres; Walter Smith of Hall’s Craft 
with 819 acres; Michael Taney with 953 acres, and James Duke of Brooke 
Place Manor with 796 acres. Prominent men with holdings of 500 acres 
or more were the Bonds of Bond Castle, Francis Chew, Gideon Dare, 
William Dawkins, James Dorsey, John Gray, Richard Hall of Hall’s Hills, 
Samuel Harrison of Abington Manor, Richard Hellen, Dr. Leonard Holli- 
day, Thomas Holland, Col. William Ireland, Thomas King, Aaron Wil- 
liams, and Josiah Wilson. 


Several newcomers became prominent in Calvert County affairs at this 
time, such as the Grahame family, whose old mansion “Patuxent Manor” 
still stands just north of the town of Lower Marlboro. The Grahames of 
Calvert County are the only family of that name to spell their name 
“Grahame” with the “e” at the end. The progenitor of this family in 
America was Charles Grahame, born in Scotland about 1721. He settled 
near Lower Marlboro and in 1750 was commissioned Surveyor-General 
by Lord Baltimore. The Grahame brothers were sons of John Grahame 
of Glendouch, Scotland, and his wife, who was Anne Campbell, daughter 
of the Laird of Mourie. Charles Grahame was brought to America by 
his older brother, David Grahame, who married a Miss Hyde, a niece of 
Lord Baltimore. David Grahame occupied the post of Surveyor-General 
prior to the appointment of Charles Grahame. 


Charles Grahame served in the Maryland Assembly and was one of 
the Committee sent to the Colonial Convention in New York in 1765 to 
draw a Bill of Rights for the Colonies. He served in the Maryland Senate 
in 1777. The Grahame house near Lower Marlboro, one of the notable 
examples of colonial architecture in Calvert County, occupies a site 
originally patented to Captain John Boage or Bogue under the name of 
Patuxent Manor. This tract consisted of one thousand acres of land of 
which five hundred acres were a land grant and five hundred acres were 
acquired by lease. Its name indicates that it was intended to be estab- 
lished as a Manor for Upper Calvert County, but Patuxent Manor does 
not seem ever to have functioned as a manor. Captain Bogue subse- 
quently removed from Calvert County and settled on a large estate which 
he acquired on the Chester River on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. His 
grants in Calvert County were allowed to lapse and were acquired sub- 
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sequently by other early Colonists. The Calvert County Debt Books 
show Charles Grahame to have been the owner of parts of several tracts, 
including 521 acres of Hall’s Craft and parts of other tracts known as 
Howard, Beall, Blackwell, and Hardesty. Grahame House or Patuxent 
Manor was built about the year 1741; the iron plate in back of the 
fireplace bears that date. Grahame House is built of brick, with one 
full story and a steep gable roof, and is two rooms deep with a cen- 
tral hallway. It contained some notably fine paneled rooms, but in re- 
cent years the paneling was sold and removed and is installed in Mr. 
Henry Du Pont’s Museum at Winterthur near Wilmington, Delaware. 
The paneled rooms from Patuxent Manor are illustrated in color in the 
Catalogue of the Winterthur Collection and in the book, “American Fur- 
niture, Queen Anne and Chippendale Periods,” by Joseph Downs, the 
Curator of the Winterthur Collection. 


The Mackenzies are another of the Scottish families who settled in 
Calvert County about the same time as the Grahames. Thomas Mac- 
kenzie, the founder of the line, was born in Scotland in 1720. He was a 
descendant of Kenneth Mackenzie, famous in Scottish history as the first 
High Chief of Kintail. He arrived in Calvert County sometime between 
1740 and 1750 and married Rebecca Johnson, the daughter of Thomas 
Johnson, a planter of St. Leonard’s Creek. His second wife was Ann 
Johns, a daughter of Abraham and Rebecca Hance Johns. This second 
marriage gave him possession of a plantation located on the Upper 
Cliffs near the Chesapeake, consisting of parts of three tracts known as 
Johns Addition, Illingsworth’s Fortune, and the Neglect, which had been 
in the possession of the Johns family since the seventeenth century. Here 
either Thomas Mackenzie or his son, Cosmo Mackenzie, built the old 
frame house known as “White Cliffs,” which still survives. The Mac- 
kenzies adopted the religious faith of the Johns family and became 
Quakers. In the nineteenth century, when the Quakers opposed slavery, 
Thomas Mackenzie sold his plantation, freed all his slaves, and removed 
to Baltimore City where he engaged successfully in business. The 
Grahames and the Mackenzies, together with the Mackalls, Bealls, and 
Somervells, are the most notable Calvert Countians of Scottish descent. 

In 1750 the members of the Assembly of Maryland from Calvert County 
were Benjamin Mackall, James Heighe, and Benson Bond. They were 
succeeded in 1753 by James John Mackall, Benjamin Mackall, Thomas 
Reynolds, and Captain Edward Gantt. Calvert County's representation 
in 1756 was the same, except that Captain Edward Gantt was replaced 
by Col. William Fitzhugh. 

The period of the 1750's in Calvert County was quiet and uneventful. 
It was a time of quiet growth and progress. The war with the French 
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for the control of North America reached its climax in both Europe and 
America. An uneasy peace followed the Treaty of Aix-la-~Chapelle, 
which had brought the War of the Austrian Succession to a close in 1748. 
The cessation of armed conflict in America was immediately followed by 
a resumption of the westward movement of the American Colonists. In 
1749 a group of English merchants and Virginia planters, among them 
George Washington’s older brother, Lawrence Washington, obtained a 
grant from the Crown of some half million acres of land south of the 
Ohio River, and settlers and fur traders began moving in. The American 
Colonists began to build outposts and settlements in the new territory. 
The French, who claimed all the territory between the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi River, were alarmed and began to take counter 
steps by establishing a chain of fortified positions extending south from 
the Great Lakes. In 1753 and 1754 Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia sent 
expeditions to drive out the French, but was repulsed by combined forces 
of French and Indians. He immediately sought the aid of the other 
Colonies to help him protect the American claims to the Ohio territory. 
Governor Horatio Sharp, who was then Maryland’s Governor, endeavored 
to raise funds and troops to assist the Virginians, but the Maryland As- 
sembly was at first reluctant. Several Acts were passed by the Assembly, 
but the Governor was instructed to veto them, because the Assembly in- 
sisted on levying part of the cost against the private properties of Lord 
Baltimore rather than by placing the whole burden of the levies on the 
Colonists of Maryland. Meanwhile, sporadic border fighting continued, 
and the home government in England began to realize that the struggle 
with the French and Indians was reaching a critical point. The British 
then sent General Edward Braddock with a force of English soldiers to 
the Colonies with instructions to secure the assistance of the Colonial 
militia in driving the French back north of the Great Lakes region. War- 
fare ensued, in which the Calvert County militia were called into service. 
Beginning almost one hundred years earlier when the Calvert County 
militia had been sent to the Eastern Shore of Maryland to subdue the 
Indians, the men of Calvert County, both as militia and as rangers, had 
rendered important military services to the American cause. A further 
contribution was now to be made in the so-called French and Indian 
Wars of the 1750’s, which were counterpart of the “Seven Years War” 
in Europe. 

There were at that time several companies of regular militia in Calvert 
County. The militia of Lyon’s Creek Hundred were under command of 
Captain Edward Gantt. He had serving under him Sergeants Edward 
Griffin and Absolom Stallings, and Corporals John Norfolk, Henry Har- 
rison, John Stone, and Newman Harvey. The militia company of the 
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Upper Hundred of the Cliffs was commanded by Captain Sutton Isaac; 
under him were Lieutenant Josias Wilson, Ensign William Allnutt, and 
Sergeants William Lyle, Hillary Wilson, and Sabret Lyle. 


The militia of the lower part of Calvert County were commanded by 
Captain Robert Sollers of St. Leonard’s Town, with Lieutenants Gideon 
Turner, James Kirshaw, and Richard Day. 


General Braddock came to Maryland early in the year 1755 and estab- 
lished his headquarters at Frederick. The regular British troops under 
his command were reinforced by companies of Colonial militia from the 
Counties of Maryland and Virginia. Braddock disregarded the advice 
of George Washington and Benjamin Franklin, who had warned him as 
to the perils of Indian warfare, and proceeded to Fort Cumberland in 
Western Maryland, the principal frontier outpost of Maryland. He felt 
confident that his forces, consisting of some two thousand soldiers, half 
British regulars and half Colonials, would experience little difficulty in 
overcoming the Indian and French forces who were lurking in the wilder- 
ness to the West. 


It was necessary for Braddock’s men to cut a road through the dense 
forest in order to advance further, and progress was very slow. It took 
ten days to advance the first twenty-four miles. The immediate objective 
was the capture of Fort Duquesne (now Pittsburgh) in Western Penn- 
sylvania. On July 9, 1755, Braddock’s forces had advanced as far as 
Turtle Creek, some eight miles east of Fort Duquesne. Here, as they 
marched in close formation, they came to a small opening in the forest, 
and as the men emerged into the open space, they were met with a heavy 
fire from both sides of the glade. Braddock had led his troops into an 
ambush, where they were exposed on three sides to the fire of an enemy 
in the surrounding forest. The militiamen of Maryland and Virginia, 
who were accustomed to the ways of Indian warfare, immediately took 
refuge in the woods, sheltering themselves behind the forest trees or in 
the dense undergrowth. The British troops, however, continued to stand 
in close formation in the center of the glade, shooting ineffectively at the 
Indians, whom they could not see. General Braddock urged his men on 
and stubbornly refused to permit them to take shelter. In a short time 
he received a mortal wound. Col. George Washington took command 
and led the surviving British back to shelter, where they and the Colo- 
nials held the French and Indians at bay for the rest of the day. Of 
twelve hundred men in Braddock’s advance party, about eight hundred 
and seventy-five, mostly British regulars, were killed or disabled. That 
night, under cover of darkness, Col. Dunbar, Braddock’s second in com- 
mand, led his men in a rapid retreat toward Philadelphia. 

The defeat of General Braddock’s forces left the frontier settlers in 
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deadly peril from the Indians. The Indians began to raid the white 
settlements, massacring and scalping the inhabitants. Many of the 
settlers abandoned their homesteads and fled eastward. No further aid 
was received from the British who retired to Philadelphia. The Colonials 
were left in large measure, to their own defenses. Additional Colonial 
troops were sent to the frontier, and gradually the Indians were forced 
back to their native forests. Companies of Calvert County Militia under 
command of Captain (later Colonel) John Brome and a company led by 
Captain Sutton Isaac were sent to Western Maryland to help defend the 
frontier against the Indians. The years 1756 and 1757 were dangerous 
ones for the Colonists on the frontiers of Maryland, Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania. Many of the white settlers were killed or carried off as prison- 
ers by the Indians; others fled and abandoned all their possessions. The 
Colonies, however, gathered their supplies, trained additional troops, and 
prepared for the final struggle. In 1758 a force of some five thousand 
militiamen and twelve hundred Scotch Highlanders was made ready, 
under command of General Forbes, for the attack on the enemy. Fort 
Duquesne was captured November 25, 1758, and was renamed Fort Pitt 
(later Pittsburgh). The following year the British sent a strong force 
under General Wolfe to attack the French strongholds in Canada. This 
campaign was completely successful, resulting in the capture of Mont- 
real and Quebec in 1760, and in the surrender of all Canada by the 
French. The Treaty of Paris in 1763 ended the war, and Canada became 
a British possession. 


Col. John Brome, who commanded the Calvert County Militia serving 
in the border warfare along the Western Maryland frontier, was the fifth 
generation of one of Calvert County’s most notable families. The first 
John Brome, the founder of the Bromes of Calvert County, settled at 
Island Neck (Broome’s Island) in the seventeenth century. His name 
has already been mentioned as the emissary whom Lord Baltimore had 
selected in 1688 to bear the message from England to Maryland of the 
accession of King William to the British throne. His untimely death at 
Plymouth, England, while awaiting a ship to take him to Maryland, had 
been a factor in Governor Joseph’s failure to proclaim the accession of 
the new King, an important element contributing to the Revolution of 
1689 in Maryland. His son, the second John Brome, known as “Col. John 
Brome of Foote,” was an important figure in the Calvert County Militia 
and also served as a vestryman of Christ Church. John Brome III, born 
1680, was High Sheriff of Calvert County in 1714 and was one of the 
Justices of Calvert County and a member of the Maryland Assembly in 
the years 1731-1738. His wife was Ann Hooper, a daughter of Captain 
Henry Hooper of Hooper's Cliffs. Their son, Col. John Brome IV, 
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1703-1749, held various important military and civil offices in Calvert 
County, including that of High Sheriff in 1725, and later was Land Com- 
missioner and a Trustee and Visitor of Schools. His wife was Ann Gantt, 
daughter of Thomas and Priscilla Brooke Gantt. 

Col. John Brome V, who served with distinction in the border warfare 
following General Braddock’s defeat, was born in 1729, was captain of 
the Calvert County Militia in 1754-1758, and later, Colonel. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar when but nineteen years of age. He 
received vast grants of wilderness lands in Western Maryland and West- 
ern Virginia for his services in the French and Indian War. Peace was 
restored in 1763 and Col. Brome removed from Calvert County to West- 
ern Maryland, where he engaged in the development of the land grants 
which he had obtained as a reward for his services. It is said that he 
was the first of his family to spell his name “Broome.” 

The internal history of Calvert County was quiet and peaceful at this 
time. The County was remote from the frontier and was not in danger 
of attack by the Indians. Captain Gantt replaced Col. Fitzhugh in the 
House of Burgesses in 1757-1759. In 1761-1765 the Burgesses were the 
same but in 1766 new faces appeared, the Burgesses for that year being 
Captain Gantt, Charles Grahame, Young Parran, and Benjamin Mackall. 
The Burgesses at the session of 1771 were John Weems, Young Parran, 
Benjamin Mackall and Charles Grahame. Those for the session of 1773 
were John Weems, Alexander Somervell, William Lyle, and Richard Par- 
ran. The Burgesses in 1774 were the same as in 1773. In 1775 at the 
outbreak of the American Revolution the Burgesses were Captain Ed- 
ward Gantt, Samuel Chew, Edward Reynolds, and Benjamin Mackall. 


The rebuilding of Christ Church began in 1769. The size of the con- 
gregation had increased to the extent that a larger church building was 
necessary. An Act was passed authorizing an assessment of 160,000 
pounds of tobacco for this purpose, to be levied over a period of three 
years. Construction of the new Church was under the supervision of 
Alexander Somervell, assisted by John Brome. The old Church, which 
had been built in 1732, was torn down, and the new and enlarged Church, 
which is the present church building, was erected in its place, using 
bricks and materials from the old structure. The services of Col. Alex- 
ander Somervell in this undertaking are commemorated by a tablet placed 
on the interior wall of the Church. This tablet bears the date 1772. 

All Saints Church, although not rebuilt, was improved a few years 
later. An Act of Assembly in 1774 laid the assessment of a tax of 200,000 
pounds of tobacco for the purchase of additional land and for additions 
and improvements to All Saints. The Act of Assembly authorized the 
improvements to be placed in charge of a Committee from All Saints 
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Parish consisting of Rev. Thomas Clagett, Captain Edward Gantt, 
Thomas Reynolds, Charles Grahame, and Col. William Ireland. 

One of the important achievements of this period was the founding of 
Lower Marlboro Academy. There were many difficulties throughout the 
Colonial period in acquiring an education. A few of the wealthy families 
were able to employ private tutors for their children, and in some cases 
a clergyman might give private lessons. Parents who were educated en- 
deavored to teach their children to read and write. The facilities for 
what we now call high school education were largely lacking in the 
Counties of Southern Maryland. This situation was remedied by the 
establishment of Lower Marlboro Academy, where many of the sons of 
the planters were educated from 1760 until after the Civil War a cen- 
tury later. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
SING Ve Sah Lake art AL CEE PE eee tay 


CALVERT COUNTY IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The factors leading to the American Revolution and the War of Inde- 
pendence were of such gradual growth as to be almost unsuspected by 
the majority of the inhabitants of the Counties of Southern Maryland. 
The ties between the tobacco planters and the mother country had been 
very close. The planters found the market for their tobacco in England, 
and in turn purchased the manufactured goods and articles of home con- 
sumption which they required from British merchants. A few of the 
wealthier planters, such as Col. Thomas Tasker, owned the ships which 
carried articles of trade across the ocean. There was no tendency what- 
soever to develop manufactures, except perhaps furniture, in the South- 
ern Maryland Counties. The Colonists of Southern Maryland therefore 
did not resent the restrictions which the British Government placed upon 
Colonial manufactures, as did their fellow Colonists to the North. It was 
the custom for the ships which carried the tobacco of the Colonies to be 
convoyed by British war vessels, as a protection against the French and 
the Spaniards and against pirates. The Colonists received this protection 
gratis, and the only tax money which the tobacco planters sent to Eng- 
land was that portion of the Colonial revenues which Lord Baltimore 
required for his personal use. 

The Colonists of Maryland were able to defend themselves against the 
Indians by their own efforts, and it was never necessary to call upon 
England for military assistance. Later the wars in Europe between Eng- 
land and France had their counterparts in North America, and the 
French began to arm and supply the warlike Indians west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and to arouse them to attack the western frontiers of 
the Colonial settlements. The Colonists then received military assistance 
from England and the British forces in turn expected the assistance of 
the Colonial militia in the campaigns against French Canada. 

The defeat of the British troops of General Braddock’s army was a 
great shock to the Colonies. They therefore were drawn into a closer 
combination than had previously existed and, when they finally drove 
back the Indians largely through their united efforts, they became for the 
first time conscious of their strength. The conquest of Canada, however, 
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would not have been possible except for the British armies. A situation 
developed in which the British, who had borne most of the costs of the 
Canadian campaigns, thought that the Colonies should bear part of the 
burden of their own defense. The Colonists, however, felt strong enough 
to defend themselves without further British aid and were unwilling to 
meet the burden of new taxes, Sentiment in the Colonies was opposed 
to the levying of taxes upon them by the British Parliament; nevertheless, 
the Colonists might have acquiesced had they been given some voice in 
the matter. The British, however, were determined to put the costs of 
maintaining their American empire upon the Colonies, regardless of 
Colonial feelings. The slogan of the Colonists, “No taxation without rep- 
resentation,” actually meant that the Colonies wished no taxes imposed 
upon them except by the consent of their Colonial legislatures. They 
did not expect or wish representation in the English Parliament. 

The break between the Colonies and the British Government came 
from the levying of the Stamp Tax upon tea. This was a relatively minor 
tax, but being imposed against the wishes of the Colonists, they met it 
with a boycott. The “Boston Tea Party” in Massachusetts and the burn- 
ing of the “Peggy Stewart” in Maryland showed that the Colonists were 
determined to carry out their boycott by force, and revealed how deep- 
seated the hostility of the Colonists was to the new taxes. A reasonable 
amount of concession on the part of the British Government might have 
prevented the Revolution. The British, however, met force with force, 
and the Revolution began. 

In the meantime the several Colonies had begun to take united action 
to formulate their rights. Delegates from the Colonies met in the Con- 
tinental Congress, and steps were taken to carry out the recommendations 
of the Congress within each Colony. In Maryland this took the form of 
organizational meetings in each County for the purpose of selecting Com- 
mittees to cooperate with the Continental Congress and with the Pro- 
vincial Convention. 

On September 5, 1774, the Continental Congress met in Philadelphia, 
and the following day adopted resolutions appointing Committees to 
formulate the rights and grievances of the Colonists, and calling for the 
election of Colonial Conventions for the same purpose in each of the 
Colonies. A meeting of all freeholders of Calvert County having the 
right to vote was held on November 16, 1774, and the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“RESOLVED, that Alexander Somervell, John Weems, Jr., Richard 
Parran, William Lyles, Benjamin Mackall, Edward Reynolds, William 
Allnutt, Benjamin Mackall, Charles Grahame, Edward Gantt, Dr. Ed- 
ward Johnson, Samuel Chew, John Broome, Samuel Hance, William 
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Allein, Daniel Rawlings, Frisby Freeland, James Heighe, Benjamin Skin- 
ner and William Ireland, Jr. be a Committee to represent this County, to 
carry all into execution agreed upon by the Continental Congress, and 
that any five have power to Act. 

“RESOLVED, that the following gentlemen, or any three of them be a 
Committee of Correspondence for this County, viz; Alexander Somervell, 
John Weems, Jr., Richard Parran, William Lyles, Benjamin Mackall IV 
and Edward Reynolds. 

“AND FURTHER RESOLVED that the former Committee for this 
County, have power again to attend at the Provincial Convention, to be 
held at the City of Annapolis, the 21st instant, and that the former Com- 
mittee have power to vote for delegates to attend the Congress to be held 
at the City of Philadelphia the tenth of May next.” 

Similar Committees were selected by the other Counties of Maryland. 

Thus activated, the Colonists began to raise money by private sub- 
scription for the purchase of arms and supplies. The Maryland Con- 
vention met in Annapolis on April 24, 1775, and adopted resolutions call- 
ing for a most rigid boycott of British goods, and for the raising of militia. 
The representatives of Calvert County in this Convention were Samuel 
Chew, Edward Gantt, Benjamin Mackall and Edward Reynolds. 

On April 19, 1775, the Battle of Lexington took place, and the actual 
War of Independence began. The Battle of Bunker Hill was fought on 
June 17, 1775. On July 26, 1775, the Maryland Convention again as- 
sembled and adopted a resolution to throw off the Proprietary Govern- 
ment of the Calvert family and to assume self-government. This Reso- 
lution was called the “Association of Freeman of Maryland,” and was 
signed by all the members of the Convention. Copies of the Resolution 
were sent throughout the Counties of Maryland for the freeholders to 
sign and to take the “oath of Allegiance.” 

This Resolution, however, contained language revealing that complete 
independence from England was not then in the minds of the members 
of the Maryland Convention. The first paragraph of this Resolution 
speaks of “the long premeditated and now avowed design of the British 
Government to raise a revenue from the property of the Colonists with- 
out their consent.” The second paragraph calls for the raising of an 
army at the joint expense of the Colonies, and the third paragraph calls 
for united action “until a reconciliation with Great Britain, or constitu- 
tional principles are effected (an event which we ardently wish may 
soon take place).” 

It is obvious from this Resolution that the Maryland Convention did 
not expect a final breach with England, but looked to a reconciliation in 
which the British would agree to a large measure of self-government 
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within the structure of a common Empire. In the meantime, the supreme 
power of government in Maryland was vested in the Maryland Conven- 
tion, composed of five delegates from each County chosen to serve for 
one year. The Executive power was vested in a Committee of Safety, 
consisting of sixteen members, eight from the Western Shore and eight 
from the Eastern Shore. The Committee of Safety appointed all field 
officers and granted all military commissions. The control of the Coun- 
ties was given to a “Committee of Observation” in each County, chosen 
annually by the voters of each County. These Committees enforced the 
resolutions of the Convention, arrested suspicious persons, and conducted 
all public correspondence. 


Charles Grahame of Calvert County was a member of the Committee 
of Safety, along with George Plater, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Brice 
T. B. Worthington, James Tilghman, and others. 

The Militia of Calvert County were organized under the command of 
Col. Benjamin Mackall II, Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Somervell, 
Joseph Wilkinson Ist Major, Patrick Sim Smith 2nd Major, and William 
Allein quartermaster. 


The number of militiamen raised in each County depended upon its 
population, its wealth, and the availability of arms and supplies. An 
additional company of militia was raised in Calvert County under Cap- 
tain John Brooke, with Lieutenants Frederick Skinner and Nathaniel 
Wilson and Ensign James Somervell. Weapons and munitions were in 
very short supply, and it was impossible to equip large bodies of men. 
Great efforts were made to establish manufactures of saltpeter for the 
making of powder. The Colonies had depended upon England in large 
measure for their powder, and they now were very seriously affected by 
the loss of their source of supply. The militia of Calvert County were 
ordered to be retained in the County for local defense in case of an 
invasion, and a close watch was kept for the appearance of British war- 
ships in the Chesapeake Bay. 

In June of 1775 the British forces under General Howe captured 
Breed’s Hill near Boston, and additional American forces were sent to 
this vicinity under command of General George Washington. The Brit- 
ish continued to occupy Boston, and the American forces were not strong 
enough to dislodge them. The Continental Congress meanwhile had sent 
a Petition to King George III of England seeking to negotiate a peace. 
The King refused to receive this Petition and ordered that the rebellious 
Colonists be coerced into submission. The radical element in America 
demanded independence but was restrained by the conservatives, who 
still hoped to negotiate a settlement with England. New England and 
most of the Southern Colonies were in favor of independence, but the 
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conservative element, principally in New York and Pennsylvania, hoped 
for some form of Colonial home rule under British sovereignty. The 
British Government showed no signs of assuming a more reasonable atti- 
tude, and the position of the conservative element in America became 
weakened. New York yielded to the extremists, and the Declaration of 
Independence was signed on July 4, 1776. General Howe then sent a 
force to capture New York, and a campaign began in which soldiers from 
Maryland, the famous “Maryland line,” greatly distinguished themselves. 

In Maryland the Declaration of Independence was given a public read- 
ing at the Court House in each County, and was received with great 
enthusiasm. Elections were called to select the membership of a new 
Convention of Maryland, whose task would be to establish a new and 
independent Government. The right to vote was limited to persons own- 
ing not less than fifty acres of land, or visible property of the value of 
not less than fifty pounds sterling. The new Convention met in August 
and the first Constitution of the State of Maryland and the Bill of Rights 
were adopted on November 10, 1776. The New Government consisted 
of a Governor, and an Assembly consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Burgesses. There were four Burgesses from each County, and the Senate 
consisted of fifteen members, six from the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
nine from the Counties of the Western Shore. Charles Grahame of Cal- 
vert County was one of the Senators when the Assembly met in 1777. 
The Constitution provided that the Governor be elected by the Assem- 
bly, and Thomas Johnson, then of F rederick County, but born at St. 
Leonard’s Creek in Calvert County, became the first Governor of the 
State of Maryland. 

Governor Thomas Johnson was one of the most important men ever 
produced by Calvert County. His family had resided on the plantation 
called Brewhouse or Johnson’s Fresh at St. Leonard’s Creek for several 
generations. Governor Johnson was born in 1732, the same year as 
George Washington, his lifelong friend. His father was Thomas John- 
son, a planter, and his mother, Dorcas Sedwick Johnson, was of an old 
Calvert family of Puritan origin, the Sedwicks. Governor Johnson grew 
up in Calvert County but as a young man went to Annapolis to study 
law. He soon became distinguished for his abilities as a lawyer and 
political leader. He married Ann Jennings, a daughter of Thomas Jen- 
nings, a prominent lawyer of Annapolis. He removed to Frederick, 
where the opportunities for a young lawyer were greater than at An- 
napolis, and was elected to the Provincial Assembly. He became a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, served in many important Committees, 
and made the speech nominating General George Washington as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Armies. He served for three 
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terms as Governor of Maryland with great success. He then became 
ineligible to succeed himself. He was a member of the Convention of 
Maryland which ratified the Constitution of the United States. He was 
appointed a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and he 
was one of the three Commissioners who laid out the City of Washing- 
ton. He died in 1819 at Rose Hill near Frederick, the house of his 
son-in-law, Major John Colin Grahame, who was also a native of Cal- 
vert County. 


As the War of the Revolution wore on with increasing intensity, more 
and more of the men of Calvert County entered in the service of their 
country. Perhaps foremost among these was General James Wilkinson. 
Young Wilkinson enlisted in the Continental Army at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. He soon demonstrated that he was possessed of unusual 
abilities as a soldier. He was given a commission as Lieutenant in the 
Continental Army and was sent to New England where he joined the 
forces under General George Washington, and helped to drive the British 
out of Boston. He was sent next to the Canadian frontier, where he 
engaged in several battles. He then was attached to General Herkimer’s 
command in upper New York. He again demonstrated his abilities by 
quelling an incipient mutiny of dissatisfied troops. Wilkinson took an 
important part in the famous Battle of Saratoga when the invading British 
forces under General Burgoyne were defeated. General Herkimer was 
mortally wounded in this battle, and other high-ranking officers were 
absent; young Wilkinson dictated the terms of surrender which the British 
forces accepted. He arranged also for the exchange of prisoners which 
the British had captured at the surrender of Fort Washington. Among 
the American prisoners of war whose release Wilkinson secured was Col. 
Otho Holland Williams of Maryland. 


Wilkinson, after participating in Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, 
joined the forces of General George Washington and took part in the 
famous American victories at Princeton and Trenton. He was recom- 
mended to the Continental Congress by General Washington and was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Not long afterward he 
was made a Brigadier General. General Wilkinson served as Aide-de- 
Camp to General Gates in the final campaigns of the Revolution. 

General James Wilkinson was one of the most brilliant of the group 
of young officers, among which were General Henry Knox, General 
Nathanael Greene, General Anthony Wayne, and General Otho Holland 
Williams, without whose military skill and enthusiasm for the American 
cause the Revolution could not have succeeded. His great service in the 
Revolution made him a most important figure in Calvert County history. 

General Wilkinson, after the Revolution ended and independence was 
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established, settled in Pennsylvania, having married Ann Biddle of the 
prominent Philadelphia family of Biddle. He removed later to Ken- 
tucky, where he had received large grants of frontier land as a reward for 
his services to his country. He engaged for several years in the develop- 
ment of his Kentucky property, but like several other military heroes of 
the Revolution, he found it difficult to “make money.” He founded the 
City of Frankfort, Kentucky, but his extensive land speculations involved 
him in financial difficulties. His military services were again in demand 
on the frontier, and he neglected his private affairs at the call of patriotic 
duty. Trouble broke out between the American pioneers and the savage 
Indians of Kentucky and Tennessee. General Wilkinson was asked to 
take command of the American forces which were being recruited to 
fight the Indians, and he promptly accepted the call. After several hard- 
fought campaigns, his forces were completely successful, and General 
Wilkinson drew up the treaty of peace with the Choctaws, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, and other Indians of the frontier. 


General Wilkinson was a close personal friend of Thomas Jefferson, 
and after the Louisiana Territory was purchased from France, Jefferson 
appointed him Governor of Louisiana. This was a turbulent period, and 
when Wilkinson informed President Jefferson that Aaron Burr was plot- 
ting to set up a separate nation in the Louisiana Territory, a storm broke 
loose, as Burr had many friends still left in the East. Aaron Burr was 
placed on trial on charges of treason, and General Wilkinson was one of 
the principal witnesses against him. The friends of Burr endeavored to 
defend him by besmirching General Wilkinson. Wilkinson was himself 
highly skilled in the art of politics, and well able to defend himself. He 
was a master of invective, as many military men are, and his enemies 
squirmed under the terms he applied to them. Wilkinson was a man of 
vast self-assurance and somewhat pompous in manner. Washington 
Irving, who attended the trial of Aaron Burr as a newspaper reporter, 
heard the testimony of both Burr and Wilkinson. Irving wrote a savage 
caricature of Wilkinson in his Knickerbocker History of New York calling 
him “General von Poffenberg.” Thus, General Wilkinson, for these 
reasons has never been given the credit by writers of history to which 
his achievements on the field of battle entitle him. 

When the War of 1812 broke out, General Wilkinson was in command 
of the American forces in Louisiana. Always an advocate of attack, he 
marched on Mobile, capturing that town from the British and making it 
a strong American outpost. The American campaigns in Canada failed, 
and General Wilkinson was placed in command of the American forces 
which made the last and final attempt to capture Canada. Wilkinson 
was no longer young but he led his troops through the frontier wilder- 
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ness to attack the British forts in the summer of 1814. The forces which 
had been allotted to this task were not strong enough to accomplish their 
purpose. General Wilkinson retired after the war to Louisiana. He 
died in Mexico City in 1825 and is buried in the Protestant Cemetery 
there. His descendants still reside in New Orleans. He was one of the 
great figures in American history, and it would be fitting that his birth- 
place in Calvert County be marked by a suitable monument. It is hoped 
that plans for doing so will be carried out in the not too distant future. 


General Joseph Wilkinson, a brother of General James Wilkinson, was 
also renowned for his military services in the Revolution. His career, 
however, is somewhat overshadowed by that of James. General Joseph 
Wilkinson married Barbara Mackall, the second of the eight daughters 
of James John Mackall. After the Revolution he settled on the home 
plantation at Hunting Creek. In the post war era, he filled a number of 
important civil offices in Calvert County. In 1790 he was one of the 
Associate Justices of Calvert County. 

Colonel Benjamin Mackall of Godsgrace, a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, was one of Maryland’s most distinguished lawyers. In 
1790, when the judicial system of Maryland was reorganized and the 
Court of Appeals was established as Maryland’s highest Court, Colonel 
Mackall became one of the judges of the newly organized Court, under 
Chief Judge Benjamin Rumsey of Baltimore County. 

Colonel Alexander Somervell, who was second to Colonel Mackall in 
the Calvert County Militia, served as an officer of militia for many years. 
He was a member of the Maryland Convention during the era of the 
Revolution. His place of residence was at Smith’s Purchase, a plan- 
tation situated on the Patuxent River just below Broome’s Island. 

James Somervell, son of Colonel Alexander Somervell’s brother James, 
was an Ensign and later a captain in the Calvert County Militia when 
the first company of militia was organized. In 1779 Captain James Somer- 
vell was attached to the famous Sixth Maryland Regiment, which had 
been organized by Colonel Henry Griffith of Montgomery County. When 
this Regiment was ordered south for the campaign in the Carolinas, 
Colonel Griffith, because of his age, resigned his command in favor of 
Colonel (later General) Otho Holland Williams. The Sixth Maryland 
Regiment had a distinguished record in the campaigns of the South. 
Captain James Somervell lost an arm at the Battle of Camden in South 
Carolina in 1780. 

Dr. Thomas Parran served with the Sixth Maryland as its Regimental 
Surgeon. He was a grandson of Alexander Parran, the first of the 
Parrans of Calvert County. He married Jane Mackall, a daughter of 
John Mackall of The Cage. Dr. Thomas Parran is buried at The Cage, 
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a property which has been in the possession of the Parran family ever 
since it was acquired by Dr. Thomas Parran. 

British warships in the summer of 1780 began to appear in Chesapeake 
Bay. Sometimes British landing parties raided the water front plan- 
tations, burning dwelling houses and barns, and carrying away slaves 
and other property. It was the duty of the Committee of Observation 
to keep watch for movements of the British and to make reports to the 
Council of Safety at Annapolis. One such report of the Committee of 
Observation of Calvert County appears in detail in the Archives of Mary- 
land. This report states that a British war vessel had appeared off the 
Cliffs of Calvert and had captured a small New England merchant vessel. 
The Committee, whose headquarters were at the Court House at Prince 
Frederick, was aroused and its members assembled at the plantation of 
Thomas Clevely Dare, located on the Cliffs above Cove Point. Other 
British vessels were in the vicinity. The members of the Committee 
mentioned as being present, in the Report of the Council of Safety, were 
Col. Benjamin Mackall, Major Joseph Wilkinson, and Samuel Hance, 
Edward Reynolds, Walter Smith, Kinsey Johns, Dr. James Gray, Dr. 
Edward Johnson, and James Heighe. 


In November 1780 British war vessels went on a marauding expedition 
in the Patuxent area, plundering the plantations and destroying buildings 
and other property. Rousby Hall, which was then the residence of 
Colonel William Fitzhugh was among those damaged. Colonel Fitzhugh 
lived thereafter at Mill Mount, an adjacent estate. Mill Mount and 
Rousby Hall were destroyed during the War of 1812, and the present 
Rousby Hall was rebuilt after the war on the site of the first Rousby Hall. 


Point Patience was also raided by the British. The old house which 
had been first built in the seventeenth century was partially burned, but 
was not totally destroyed. Point Patience was then in possession of John 
Parran, whose grandfather, Alexander Parran, had acquired the property 
by his marriage to Mary Ashcom, a daughter of Nathaniel Ashcom, the 
son of Nathaniel Ashcom, first owner of Point Patience. The British con- 
tinued to be active in Chesapeake Bay almost until the final campaign of 
Yorktown. A report of Governor Paca to General George Washington 
states that British vessels had advanced up the Patuxent River as far as 
the town of Benedict, opposite Hallowing Point, and that the house of 
Col. Benjamin Mackall had been plundered by them and all his tobacco 
burned. It was believed that the British were preparing for a full-scale 
invasion of Maryland. British vessels appeared off Annapolis. Lord 
Cornwallis, who commanded the forces in Virginia, strongly advocated 
an invasion of Maryland. He believed that such a movement, if success- 
ful, would arouse the British sympathizers in Pennsylvania and split the 
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alliance of the Colonies. The British land forces, however, were insuff- 
cient to hold Virginia, which they had already occupied, and to invade 
Maryland at the same time. They were unable to reinforce the armies 
of Cornwallis, and upon the arrival of the French fleet and the French 
armies under Generals Lafayette and Rochambeau, the British were con- 
fronted with superior forces. The War of the Revolution was brought to — 
a close when the combined forces of the French and of the Continental 
Army under George Washington invaded Virginia and besieged Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. The surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown on Oc- 
tober 17, 1781 ended the conflict. The Treaty of Paris, which was signed 
September 3, 1783, ended the war, and the British formally recognized 


American independence. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE WAR OF 1812 


The seven years of struggle for Independence ended in 1783, leaving 
the Colonies as independent self-governing states, triumphant but im- 
poverished. The great task of welding a single nation out of the thirteen 
original Colonies remained incompleted. It required the next six years 
for its achievement. It was essential meanwhile to solve the problems 
resulting from economic resources depleted by war, the casualties of 
battle, and currency inflation. 


New assessments were laid upon all property within Calvert County 
to raise funds to meet the costs of the war and for economic rehabilitation. 
In 1782 and 1786, a detailed assessment list of the inhabitants and their 
taxable property was prepared, and by good fortune copies of the assess- 
ment lists have been preserved and are still in existence. The Hall of 
Records at Annapolis has the Assessment list for the year 1782. A copy 
of the Assessment list for 1786 is in the possession of the Maryland His- 
torical Society in Baltimore. These Assessment lists were prepared some- 
what in the fashion of the Debt Books, listing the names of the freehold- 
ers and their lands, but in addition are in more detail. They contain a 
census of slaves classified by age-group and sex, a list of the amount of 
plate (silver) in ounces, and the number of horses and cattle owned by 
each taxpayer. As compared with the previous Debt Books, the Tax 
Assessment List for 1782 shows that, although the total wealth of the 
County had continued to increase, the size of the land holdings had 
diminished, as the former extensive estates were subdivided with each 
new generation. 

In contrast to the situation in 1753, when James John Mackall of Gods- 
grace, the greatest land owner of his day, had possessed 5064 acres of 
land, in 1782 the greatest land holder was Col. William Fitzhugh of 
Rousby Hall with but 2910 acres of land. Next in order came Ann 
Compton of Cedar Hill, or Bigger, with 2811 acres. Following in extent 
of land ownership came Edward Reynolds with 1650 acres, and William 
Reynolds with 1436 acres. Next came Dr. John Hamilton Smith, a de- 
scendant of the Smiths of Hall’s Craft, with 1416 acres, Jesse Bourne of 
Eltonhead Manor with 1400 acres, Thomas Gantt of The Ordinary (near 
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Lower Marlboro) with 1319 acres, Thomas Johnson of Preston’s Cliffs 
with 1302 acres, Walter Smith of St. Leonard’s with 1300 acres, James 
Weems, Jr. of Dowdswell with 1195 acres, Thomas Holland of St. James 
(Upper Cliffs) with 1176 acres, and Samuel Chew of Letchworth’s 
Chance with 1140 acres. 

By 1782 the land was by no means the sole source of wealth. Other 
property such as slaves, silver, horses, cattle, household furnishings, and 
farm equipment had become much more important in the scale of wealth 
than in former days. Measured by the total assessment on land and all 
other forms of tangible property, the wealthiest person in Calvert County 
in 1782 was Edward Reynolds, whose total assessment amounted to 4466 
pounds sterling. The fifteen wealthiest men in the County, measured 
by the total assessed values of their properties, in pounds sterling, were 
as follows: 


Edward Reynolds £4466 Col. William Fitzhugh £3159 
Dr. John H. Smith £4001 Benjamin Mackall (H.P.) £3142 
John Weems £3771 Frisby Freeland £2845 
Walter Smith £3615 Thomas Holland £2729 
Samuel Chew £3537 James Weems £2605 
William Reynolds £3285 Benjamin Mackall £2505 
Dr. Edward Johnson £3281 Alexander H. Smith £2447 

Thomas Swann £2381 


The greatest slave owners were Dr. John H. Smith with 43 slaves, 
Edward Reynolds with 42, Benjamin Mackall with 40, John Weems, Jr. 
with 39, Sarah Parran (of Point Patience) also with 39, Samuel Chew 
with 36, Dr. Edward Johnson and William Harris, each with 32, and 
James Weems with 31. 

Plate or silver was possessed only by the wealthier families. Dr. John 
Hamilton Smith owned the most, 162 ounces; Benjamin Mackall of Hal- 
lowing Point owned 150 ounces; Asenath Grahame, 134 ounces; James 
Weems, Jr., 125 ounces; Dr. Edward Johnson, 113 ounces; Samuel Hance, 
100 ounces; Benjamin Mackall, of Godsgrace, 96 ounces; Edward Reynolds, 
88 ounces; and Mordecai Smith, of Smith’s Chance, 84 ounces. Silver 
was made at Annapolis and at a few places in Maryland prior to the 
American Revolution, but the output of the early Maryland silversmiths 
was small. Authorities on antique silver are of the opinion that most of 
the silver possessed by the families of the Southern Maryland Counties 
prior to the Revolution was imported from England. Its value was quite 
high; in most cases the silver owned in Calvert County was assessed at 
about 214 pounds sterling per ounce. Taking the value of the pound 
sterling at five dollars, this gives a value of $12.50 per ounce, a figure far 
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in excess of the value of silver today. Silver was vastly more valuable at 
that time than it is today. It is interesting to estimate the number of 
items of silver that might be represented by the figures in ounces given 
on the assessment lists. An average silver fork or spoon weighs about one 
ounce. Thus a setting of twelve forks and twelve spoons amounts to 
24 ounces of silver, which in 1782 had an assessed value of sixty pounds 
sterling, or about $300.00. A large serving spoon or a punch ladle weighs 
from three to five ounces. A silver cream pitcher made by a Baltimore 
silversmith in 1800 which was recently tested and weighed had a weight 
of ten ounces, and a silver tea pot weighed twenty-two ounces. We may 
therefore estimate the weight of a three-piece tea set at about 40 ounces. 
A mug of average size would weigh about 10 ounces, and a silver tankard 
somewhat more. Probably not much more than a dozen families in 
Colonial Calvert County owned enough silver to comprise a complete 
tea set and a table setting of flatware, and in fact such silver as existed 
in the County was probably mostly tankards and punch bowls. 


The assessment lists of 1782 and 1786 show that slaves were classified 
and assessed according to their age and serviceability. Males aged 14 to 
45 years were the most valuable items. Such slaves as could perform 
heavy labor were assessed at seventy pounds sterling, or about $350.00 
each. Females in the same age groups were valued at 60 pounds sterling, 
or $300.00 each. Young children under eight years of age were valued 
at ten pounds sterling, and older children from eight to fourteen years 
at twenty-five pounds each. The values of the older slaves, those beyond 
forty-five years of age, were fixed according to the judgment of the 
appraiser as regards their capacity for service. Their assessed value 
varied from twenty-five pounds sterling to about forty pounds sterling 
each. It is interesting to note that in 1782 there was one free Negro in 
Calvert County, and he was a slave owner himself, being possessed of 
one slave. 

Horses and cattle were also variously assessed, according to their 
worth. The poorest horses were valued at two pounds sterling, and the 
best at about eight pounds sterling. Cattle, which included draft oxen, 
as well as dairy animals, were assessed at from two to four pounds sterling. 

James Weems, Jr. was the owner of the largest number of horses, 40. 
Next in line were Walter Smith of St. Leonard’s with 30; Thomas Gantt 
with 26; Asenath Grahame with 23; and Benjamin Mackall of Hallowing 
Point with 18. 

Cattle were owned much more extensively than horses. The greatest 
owner of cattle was James Weems, Jr. with 200. Edward Reynolds owned 
102; Walter Smith, 72; William Harris, 70; Dr. Edward Johnson, 69; Ben- 
jamin Mackall of Hallowing Point, 68; Benjamin Mackall of Godsgrace, 
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67; Samuel Chew, 65; Frisby Freeland, 60; and Col. William Fitzhugh, 44. 

Land was assessed at about one pound sterling or about $5.00 per acre. 
Some land, evidently inferior, or not under cultivation, was assessed for 
somewhat less. The land was valued on the basis of entire tracts, which 
doubtless in most cases included some woodland or swamp land, as well 
as cultivated lands, and included buildings of average type. In some 
cases where land was assessed as high as one and one-half pounds sterling 
per acre, the presence of a dwelling of more than average size and qual- 
ity, as well as barns and tenant houses accounts for the higher valuation. 


If we try to make a rough estimate of the wealth and standing of these 
leading families of Calvert County at the time of the Revolution in the 
light of modern standards, we must remember that monetary values of 
that day were quite different from those now existing. For example, 
Dr. John Hamilton Smith’s worldly possessions had a total assessed value 
of four thousand pounds sterling. The pound sterling had prior to the 
World Wars of the twentieth century, a par value of approximately five 
dollars, Dr. Smith’s holdings were then worth twenty thousand dollars, 
and if we estimate conservatively that the value of the dollar was twenty 
times as much in purchasing power as the dollar of today, we arrive at 
a total value, measured in today’s terms, of four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Edward Reynolds, the wealthiest man in Calvert County of his day, 
would be rated on this basis at $440,000, and the list of the fifteen wealth- 
iest men in the County would range in value from the $440,000 of Ed- 
ward Reynolds to $220,000 in the case of Thomas Holland, the fifteenth 
name on the list. Assessed valuations of property are only rarely repre- 
sentative of full or true value. We should estimate the true wealth of 
these men at from one-third to one-half again as much as the figures just 
given. We know that there was a much greater concentration of wealth 
in some of the other Counties of Maryland, particularly, in Anne Arundel 
County, Baltimore County, and Frederick County, but the information 
taken from Assessment Lists of 1782 and 1786 shows a large measure of 
prosperity existed in Calvert County during the late Colonial period and 
in the years following. 

The Tax Assessment Lists of 1782 and 1786 show the Colonial plan- 
tation system at the height of its development. From the earliest begin- 
nings in 1634, a period of approximately a century and a half, the Counties 
of Southern Maryland had a continuous evolution, molded by forces 
tending to produce and maintain a stable social order. Wealth was based 
primarily on land, and secondarily on the ownership or control of a 
working labor force. This working force consisted of white apprentices 
and indentured servants, augmented by Negro slaves. The American 
Revolution had a double effect, part of which was scarcely anticipated 
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by the men who had been the leaders of the Revolution. It severed the 
ties of government between the Colonies and Great Britain and brought 
about the establishment of the United States as a new and independent 
nation, and also released the forces of democracy which were to modify 
and alter the character of the established social order. 


Some of these changes developed gradually, but in two important re- 
spects the social order was immediately affected by the adoption of the 
first Constitution of the State of Maryland. The Church of England lost 
its preferred position as the “Established Church” and the revenues 
which it had been receiving since 1695 from the Church tax. The Estab- 
lished Church then became the Episcopal Church and, although it con- 
tinued to be closely allied with the Mother Church in England, it no 
longer received any revenues from the tax levies but had to rely upon 
the voluntary contributions of its members. The Roman Catholics were 
freed of the restrictions imposed upon them against the holding of 
public office. 


The new Maryland Constitution abolished the entailment of lands. Not 
all, or even the majority of the larger plantations in Calvert County, had 
been entailed during the Colonial period, but the practice had been not 
infrequent, and was an important factor in preventing the breakup of the 
larger plantations through subdivision among several children. The pro- 
hibition of entailed estates by the Constitution of the State of Maryland 
had the effect of rendering the social order less stable and more demo- 
cratic. It rendered the perpetuation of wealth in the great families of 
Maryland more difficult to maintain, and it lessened the political influ- 
ence of these families. These effects, however, would not become ap- 
parent until the time of the next generation after the Revolution. There 
was little change at first in the political order in Calvert County. The 
same families who had been in control prior to and during the Revolu- 
tion continued to control the elective and appointive offices in the years 
immediately following. 

In 1781 the members of the Assembly from Calvert County were Levin 
Mackall, Frisby Freeland, Charles Williamson, and Thomas Gantt. The 
following year the Calvert County delegation consisted of William Fitz- 
hugh, Samuel Chew, Michael Taney, and William Allen. Patrick Sim 
Smith of Hall’s Craft became Clerk of the Court. Francis King was 
Register of Wills. 

These new taxes and other sound financial measures established a 
sound basis for commerce and prosperity in Maryland, whereas some of 
the other States resorted to currency inflation with its resultant evil effects 
on commerce and domestic security. The new Maryland Constitution 
vested the supreme judicial power of the State in the newly created 
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Court of Appeals of Maryland, consisting of a Chief Judge and four 
Associate Judges elected by the Assembly. When the first Court of Ap- 
peals was organized, Benjamin Rumsay of Baltimore County became the 
Chief Judge and Benjamin Mackall II of Calvert County was selected 
as one of the four Associate Judges. 

The administration of justice in the counties was vested in the justices 
of the peace, and those selected in Calvert County were Charles Grahame, 
William Allnutt, Samuel Chew, John Bond, Richard Parran, Edward 
Johnson, William Allein, William Ireland, Walter Smith, Daniel Rawl- 
ings, Jr., Isaac Clare, Samuel Howe, James Heighe, and Richard Lane. 
The first five of these men were also Judges of the Orphans Court. The 
County Surveyor was Peter Hellen, the Register of Wills was Kinsey 
Johns, and the Coroners were Richard Ireland, Young Cox, Robert Lyles, 
Michael Taney, Charles Hamilton, Moses Hubbard, William Stone, 
Richard Estep, and John Sanders. Col. William Ireland was Clerk of 
the County, and Thomas Gray was Sheriff. 


The principal problem on the national stage was the establishment of 
a strong government for the new nation. In 1783 the Continental Con- 
gress met at Annapolis, and it became apparent that there was no uni- 
formity of opinion among the representatives of the States as to the type 
of government which should be adopted. The Continental Congress for 
several years endeavored to solve the problems which confronted the 
new nation, but without much success. The Convention met in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 for the purpose of framing a Constitution for the United 
States. Some of the delegates, notably Alexander Hamilton of New York, 
favored a strong Federal Government, whereas others wished the Federal 
Government to be strictly limited, being very jealous of surrendering any 
of the powers of the States. A compromise between the several views 
was reached, and the Constitution of the United States, one of the great- 
est creations of the mind of mankind, was drafted and adopted by the 
Convention. It then became necessary to submit the Constitution to the 
separate States for ratification. An election was held in Maryland in 
1788 to choose delegates to vote on the question of the ratification of 
the Constitution. The delegates elected in Calvert County were General 
Joseph Wilkinson, Charles Grahame, Walter Smith, and John Chesley. 
There was a certain degree of opposition to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution on the part of certain influential Marylanders, notably by Luther 
Martin, who feared that the States were yielding too much power to the 
National Government. It soon became evident that the prevailing senti- 
ment in the Maryland Convention favored ratification, and Maryland be- 
came the seventh State to ratify the Constitution. Much of the credit 
for this is due to the efforts of former Governor Thomas Johnson, who 
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had been one of the first in Maryland to become aware of the need for a 
strong, stable Federal Government, if the new nation was to survive. 


Members of the Assembly for 1788 when the Constitution of the 
United States was ratified were Thomas Gantt, Alexander Frazier, Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh, Jr., and Thomas Blake. The following year the latter 
two men were replaced by Peregrine Freeland and John Somervell. 
Further changes took place in 1792, when Walter Mackall, John Broome, 
William Grahame, and Peregrine Freeland were elected. 

In 1790 the Congress of the United States passed an Act for the pur- 
pose of establishing a site for the nation’s capital. The site selected was 
a tract of ten square miles of Maryland territory on the Potomac River. 
This tract was ceded by the State of Maryland to the Government of the 
United States to form the District of Columbia. Part of this area had 
once belonged to Ninian Beall, the famous early Indian fighter and Com- 
mander of the Calvert County Rangers. The power to lay out and estab- 
lish the Capital City was vested in a Commission of three, and at the 
request of President George Washington, Thomas Johnson became Chair- 
man of this important Commission. Governor Johnson had been favor- 
ably impressed with the plan of Annapolis, which consisted of streets 
radiating out in star-like fashion from broad circles, and he caused Major 
YEnfant, a French engineer and surveyor employed by the Commission, 
to lay out the City of Washington on the same plan, with many open 
spaces in the form of circles, connected together by broad avenues. In 
Annapolis, a much smaller town, there are two circles, State Circle and 
Church Circle, and the streets from them are not always wide, but the 
plan of Washington is essentially an expansion of the plan of Old 
Annapolis. 

The closing decade of the eighteenth century was a period of quiet 
growth and recovery from the exertions of the American Revolution. 
Younger men who became prominent in the political and social life dur- 
ing the 1790's included several representatives of the old County families, 
such as William Dawkins Broome, the son of Henry Broome; Thomas 
Bourne of Eltonhead Manor; and Walter Mackall, each of whom sat in 
the Assembly as delegate from Calvert County for several terms. Wil- 
liam Ireland was Clerk of the Court, and Richard Ireland was Sheriff. 
General Joseph Wilkinson was the Register of Wills, holding that posi- 
tion until his resignation in 1820. 

A notable newcomer to the political life of the County was young 
Roger Brooke Taney who was elected to his first public office, as a mem- 
ber of the Lower House of the Assembly for the year 1799. The follow- 
ing year young Taney was a candidate for re-election but was unsuccess- 
ful. This disappointment caused Taney to leave Calvert County and to 
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go to Frederick to enter the practice of law, thus commencing a legal 
career which was ultimately to make him Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney is perhaps the most notable figure 
which Calvert County contributed to the national life of the United 
States. Winning early fame as a great trial lawyer, he became succes- 
sively Attorney-General of Maryland, Attorney-General of the United 
States, Secretary of the Treasury, and finally Chief Justice of the United 
States. He succeeded the great John Marshall as Chief Justice and 
served as head of the Supreme Court from 1836 to 1864. He is often 
regarded as the greatest son of Calvert County, a distinction in which he 
is rivaled by Governor Thomas Johnson, and perhaps by General James 
Wilkinson. 

Chief Justice Taney was one of the few men to have left us a first-hand 
account of life in Calvert County. His sketch of his boyhood and youth, 
which is contained in Tyler’s “Life of Roger Brooke Taney,” gives us a 
vivid description of life in Calvert County during the period following 
the American Revolution. Young Taney was born at Taney Place, the 
ancestral house of the Taneys on Battle Creek. Michael Taney I, the 
founder of the family, had come to Calvert County in his early youth 
and was a man of superior ability, as during the course of his lifetime 
he acquired large landed estates, and entering the political life of the 
period, rose to the position of High Sheriff of Calvert County. He was 
probably of Puritan origin, as the records of the Land Office show that 
he was “transported” in 1658 by Thomas Letchworth, one of the early 
Puritan leaders of Calvert County. His son, the second Michael Taney, 
married Dorothy Brooke, a daughter of Roger Brooke, and the subse- 
quent generations of Taneys became Roman Catholics. Michael Taney V 
married Monica Brooke, a daughter of Roger Brooke III, and Roger 
Brooke Taney was the second son of this marriage. The home of the 
Taneys was situated on a hill overlooking Battle Creek, and as the roads 
were very poor, most of the social life of the Taneys was dependent upon 
travel by water. The Taneys visited and were visited by their neighbors 
along the Creek and the nearby Patuxent River, but met their inland 
neighbors much less frequently. 


When young Roger Brooke Taney was about eight years old he began 
to go to school. He states that he was obliged to walk three miles each 
way daily in order to attend the school conducted by an elderly man who 
taught the children reading, writing, and arithmetic. In bad weather 
the children stayed home. Young Taney later attended another more ad- 
vanced school which was, he states, about ten miles distant from his home. 

His father and the earlier Taneys had completed their education at the 
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Jesuit School at St. Omer, in France, to which it was the practice of the 
wealthy Catholic families of Maryland to send their sons to be educated. 
The Jesuits were eventually expelled from France and their school abol- 
ished, Roger Brooke Taney was therefore not able to follow the custom 
of his ancestors of attending the Jesuit School. Instead, his father en- 
gaged a private tutor who lived at the Taney house for several years and 
taught all the children. Young Roger made rapid progress under this 
tutor and displayed a marked aptitude for learning, and at the recom- 
mendation of the tutor, he was sent in 1792 to Dickinson College in Penn- 
sylvania to study law. In order to reach the college, it was necessary 
for the young student to go to Baltimore by boat and there await the 
arrival of some farm wagon from the vicinity of the college, in which 
he could ride on the farmer’s return trip. The journey was so arduous 
that young Taney returned home only once during his three-year course 
at the college. 


Taney graduated with honors from Dickinson College, and studied law 
for a year in the office of Jeremiah Townley Chase, a prominent lawyer 
of Annapolis, and in due time was admitted to the bar. He returned to 
his Calvert County home but found little opportunity to practice his 
profession. His father, however, initiated him into the life of a country 
gentleman, and for the next few months his time was spent hunting, 
visiting friends, and playing cards. It was the custom of the gentry to 
hold frequent fox hunting parties, each of the planters acting as host in 
turn. They arose at daybreak, ate a hasty breakfast of bacon and corn 
cakes, washed down with copious supplies of eggnog. The hunters 
then spent the entire day in the saddle, pursuing the elusive fox, return- 
ing late in the day for a banquet at which much meat and game were 
consumed. The hunters then played cards until it was time to retire for 
the night. The next day Taney says the same routine was repeated. 

Besides hunting and managing the plantation, politics was the only 
other occupation of the aristocratic class in Southern Maryland. Michael 
Taney had taken a prominent part in the political life of Calvert County 
and had served in the Maryland Assembly on several occasions. He en- 
couraged his son to become a candidate for the Assembly of 1799 and 
secured the support of his friends. Roger Brooke Taney has described 
election day in vivid fashion. The candidates stood on a platform in 
front of the Court House making impromptu speeches whenever a group 
of voters gathered. The electee had to be able to pay his own expenses 
while living at Annapolis during the term of the Assembly, therefore only 
men who were possessed of sufficient income and leisure were able to 
run for office. The candidates were always few in number. There was 
no secret ballot in those days; the voters cast their votes openly, and the 
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progress that the candidates were making was posted as the election 
progressed. 

Young Taney was elected to office as a Burgess for Calvert County in 
the Assembly for 1799, and the following year he became a candidate for 
re-election. There was a hotly contested issue in this campaign, and 
Taney was on the unpopular side. The Federalist party, to which Taney 
belonged, advocated that presidential electors be selected by vote of the 
Assembly, rather than by vote of the people, and Taney was selected as 
the principal campaign speaker on this issue for Calvert County. Presi- 
dent John Adams, who was a candidate to succeed himself on the Feder- 
alist ticket, was not popular and was opposed by Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of the Democratic Party and a man who was then at the height 
of his popularity. 

Taney thereby incurred the disfavor of the voters, and at the election 
was defeated by Thomas Blake. The successful candidates for the Lower 
House of the Assembly at this election were Thomas Parran, William 
Dawkins Broome, William Carcaud, and Thomas Blake, this being the 
same representation as the previous year, except that Taney was re- 
placed by Blake. Richard Mackall was elected to represent Calvert 
County in the Senate. Young Taney, having been defeated, felt that his 
political career in Calvert County was ended. He therefore decided to 
enter the active practice of law, and having been informed that the op- 
portunity for a young lawyer was greater at Frederick than at any other 
town in Maryland, he settled there in 1801. He opened his own law 
office and soon became the leading lawyer of Frederick County. He 
soon made a reputation as a lawyer in Frederick and then moved to 
Baltimore, where he became Attorney General of Maryland. President 
Andrew Jackson appointed him Attorney General of the United States 
and then to the Supreme Court. 

Representatives of Calvert County in the Maryland Assembly for the 
next years were Richard Grahame, William Mackall, John Somervell, Dr. 
Thomas Gantt, Benjamin Hance Mackall, William Holland and Richard 
Ireland. The election of 1806 was closely contested. At this election 
Peter Emerson, Thomas Lyles and Thomas Blake were elected as mem- 
bers of the Lower House of the Assembly, but the contest for the fourth 
place resulted in a tie between Thomas H. Wilkinson and Philip Dorsey. 
A second or “run-off” election was then held to resolve the tie, with the 
curious result that both Wilkinson and Dorsey were defeated, the suc- 
cessful candidate being Thomas Reynolds. This seems to have been a 
unique event in Calvert County history. 

The Dorsey family is one of Maryland’s best-known Colonial families. 
Edward Dorsey was one of the early Puritans who settled in Anne Arun- 
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del County about the middle of the seventeenth century. His son, Major 
Edward Dorsey, became one of the most prominent men in that County. 
When the Government was moved from St. Mary’s City to Annapolis in 
1696, the Assembly held its meetings at Major Dorsey’s town house in An- 
napolis. The exact relationship between the Dorseys of Anne Arundel 
County and the Dorseys of Calvert County is not known, but both 
branches of the family came to Maryland from Virginia, and both were 
of Puritan stock. 


In the year 1660 Richard Preston, famous Puritan leader of Calvert 
County, brought Ralph Dorsey to Calvert County, followed by James 
Dorsey and John Dorsey in 1668. All three of these Dorseys are men- 
tioned in Richard Preston’s will, dated 1669, as his “kinsmen.” Under 
the will of Richard Preston, Ralph and John Dorsey received gifts of 
land on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and moving there from Calvert 
County, became the founders of the Eastern Shore Dorseys. 


_ James Dorsey, the founder of the Dorsey family of Calvert County, 
inherited no land from his kinsman, Richard Preston, but he established 
himself at Bennett’s Desire, in the Upper Hundred of the Cliffs, a tract 
of 200 acres. This land adjoined that of Francis Billingsley, a Quaker, 
and it is probable that James Dorsey, like his kinsman Richard Preston, 
became a Quaker convert. James Dorsey was still living in 1723 when 
his son John made his will. His eldest son, James Dorsey, Jr., inherited 
Bennett's Desire. 


Philip Dorsey, Sr. was the youngest son of James Dorsey, Sr. and was 
born in 1705. He was not a Quaker but was a member of Christ Church 
and lived in Hunting Creek Hundred. His lands were Young's Nest, 
Young’s Pasture, and Taney’s Addition. He had, by his first wife, Ann 
Allen, a son James, and three daughters. The surname of his second 
wife is not known, but the records of Christ Church show that Philip 
Dorsey, Jr., the son of Philip and Martha Dorsey, was born August 11, 
1759. Philip Dorsey, Jr. signed the Oath of Fidelity in 1778 when but 
nineteen years of age. He became one of the Gentlemen Justices of 
Calvert County and served as Post Master of Huntingtown. His one 
attempt at elective office resulted in a tie vote with Thomas Wilkinson, 
both candidates being defeated thereafter by Thomas Reynolds. In 1783 
he married Barbara Broome, a daughter of Henry Broome, whose wife 
was Ann Dawkins, a daughter of William Dawkins, Jr. and Ann Mackall 
Dawkins, a daughter of James Mackall. His children were Dr. William 
Henry Dorsey and Judge Walter Dorsey and several daughters, includ- 
ing Martha, who married John Lawrence. Noteworthy descendants of 
Philip and Barbara Broome Dorsey were Judge Walter Dorsey of Calvert 
County, and Major William Lawrence, who achieved fame as the de- 
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fender of Mobile, Alabama, in the War of 1812. In recent years two 
descendants of Philip Dorsey, Judge Charles F. Stein and Judge Walter 
Ireland Dawkins were Judges of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City. 
A grandson, Richard Henry Dorsey, born in 1827, removed to St. Mary’s 
County and became the ancestor of the Dorseys of St. Mary's. A de- 
scendant of the present day, Judge Philip H. Dorsey, Jr., is now Judge 
of the Circuit Court of St. Mary’s County. 


In the same year of the tie election between Philip Dorsey and Thomas 
Wilkinson, George Ireland became Sheriff of Calvert County and William 
S. Morsell, Clerk of the County Court. The Morsells were among the 
early settlers of Calvert County, being descended from James Morsell, 
who settled in Calvert County in 1672. William Morsell, who occupied 
the important position of Clerk of the County Court for many years, was 
the first of his family to hold public office. 

The remaining years from 1806 to 1812 in Calvert County were un- 
eventful. In the Second War between Great Britain and the United 
States, however, often called the War of 1812, Calvert County became a 
battleground for the opposing forces when the British invaded Maryland 
by way of the Patuxent River, to attack the City of Washington. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
LO RRL TREE Sk Ta TES 


THE WAR OF 1812 IN CALVERT COUNTY 


The causes of our second war against England were two-fold: British 
interference with American trade with the Continental nations of Europe, 
and the impressment of American seamen into the British Navy. Our 
nation had been divided in opinion on avoiding armed conflict with Eng- 
land. The isolationist policies of Thomas Jefferson had caused great dis- 
satisfaction. Gradually the Democratic party came to be the war party, 
whereas the Federalist party remained opposed to war. When the issue 
was put to a vote in Congress on June 18, 1812, the vote in the House 
of Representatives was seventy-nine to forty-nine in favor of war. In 
the Senate the margin was narrower, being nineteen votes in favor of 
war, with thirteen votes in the negative. It was obvious that the nation 
was not unanimously in favor of war. 


In Maryland the war spirit was concentrated in the City of Baltimore, 
because of the British blockade of the Continent of Europe, and the im- 
pressment of numerous Baltimore seamen into the British Navy. In the 
Counties, particularly in the Counties of Southern Maryland, sentiment 
was strongly that of the Federalists. This was in marked contrast to the 
spirit which prevailed in Southern Maryland in 1776, when sentiment in 
the Southern Counties had been universally in favor of the Revolution, 
the few “Tories” of that time being for the most part residents of Balti- 
more or its vicinity. Calvert County was opposed to the war for eco- 
nomic reasons, tobacco still having its chief market in England. It was 
recognized also that it would be difficult to defend the county against 
invasion. 


The war began with the United States assuming the offensive. Gen- 
eral James Wilkinson, a Calvert Countian, was in command of the Amer- 
ican forces at New Orleans. He was ordered to seize Mobile and the 
adjacent territory, in which he was completely successful. He captured 
Mobile, Alabama, after a short campaign and erected a fort at the en- 
trance to Mobile bay to defend the area from counterattack. The 
defense of this fort was later entrusted to another Calvert Countian, Col. 
William Lawrence. 


In the North the Americans launched attacks against Canada. It was 
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believed that the Canadian Provinces would seize the opportunity to 
throw off British rule and become part of the United States. These hopes 
proved to be ill-founded, as the Canadians remained loyal to the British 
Empire. Furthermore, the American forces were not sufficiently strong 
to accomplish the conquest of Canada. The American campaigns of 
1812 and of 1813 in Canada were failures. In 1814 a final effort was 
made, and General Wilkinson was recalled from New Orleans to take 
command and lead the attack on Montreal. The task proved to be be- 
yond the strength of the American forces. 


In the meantime, American privateers had put to sea and had caused 
great losses to British sea-borne commerce. Fast-sailing Baltimore Clip- 
pers captured many British merchant vessels, and when they encountered 
the British war vessels which guarded the convoys, the superior speed of 
the American ships enabled them to escape. The depredations of the 
American privateersmen were a great source of annoyance to the British, 
and as the war progressed, the British were compelled to divert more 
and more of their warships to American waters to combat the privateers. 
The British, whose naval resources were vastly superior to those of the 
Americans, then established a blockade along the American coast and 
made plans to invade the Chesapeake Bay and punish the Americans for 
the damages caused to British shipping by their privateersmen. 


The British fleet in 1813 entered Chesapeake Bay and proceeded up 
toward Baltimore. Baltimore was strongly defended by Fort McHenry, 
and the British did not venture to attack the City at that time. They 
went up the Bay and harassed the countryside of the Eastern Shore with 
raids on towns and plantations. The winter season approached; the Brit- 
ish took up a position in Tangier Sound. It was rumored that reinforce- 
ments were being prepared for an attack on Baltimore and Washington 
in the next year, 1814. 

The Americans realized that a critical period was approaching. Their 
naval forces in the Chesapeake Bay area were negligible in comparison 
to those of the British, and their land forces consisted only of lightly 
armed militia. The Maryland Militia had been reorganized and put on 
a war basis, each County furnishing a quota of men proportionate to its 
population and resources. 

The Calvert County Militia were organized into the Thirty-first Regi- 
ment of foot, consisting of several Companies. This Regiment was under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Michael Taney, the sixth of that name. 
Col. Taney was the elder brother of Roger Brooke Taney, the future 
Chief Justice. Next in line in regimental command were Major William 
Weems and Major Stephen Johns. The several companies comprising 
the Regiment were distributed about the County to repel any British 
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raiding parties from the ships. The Company in St. Leonard’s Creek 
Hundred was commanded by Captain John Broome, and the Company 
in Upper Hundred of the Cliffs was commanded by Captain Alfred Free- 
land, with Lieutenant Peregrine Freeland and Lieutenant William S. 
Morsell. Other Companies were commanded by Captain Thomas 
Reynolds, by Captain Hillery Wilson and Lieutenant Sutton Isaac, by 
Captain John Hance and Lieutenant William Mackall, by Captain 
Thomas Billingsley and Lieutenant Benjamin Mackall, Jr., and by Cap- 
tain Benjamin Gray and Lieutenant William Dawkins. There was also 
one Company of Cavalry. This was commanded by Captain John G. 
Mackall and Lieutenants Bennett Sollers and George Bourne. The forces 
of the other Counties of Southern Maryland were also too small for 
anything but defense against raiding parties. It was realized that the 
principal defense of Southern Maryland would have to be made on 
the water. 


It was obvious that Washington and Baltimore would be the principal 
objectives of the British attack. There were no natural barriers of defense 
in Southern Maryland against any land force that might be directed 
against Washington. The Secretary of the Navy sought the advice of 
Commodore Joshua Barney as to a means of naval defense. The Ameri- 
can Navy was small and totally inadequate to engage the powerful Brit- 
ish Navy. Neither time nor resources to build a large naval force were 
available. Commodore Barney in this emergency devised a novel and 
ingenious plan of defense. He knew that the large British war vessels 
would have difficulty in maneuvering in the shallow waters of the Chesa- 
peake Bay area. He thought that the British vessels might be kept away 
from Maryland’s shores by a flotilla of swift, easily maneuvered vessels, 
designed to take refuge in the shallow waters of the Bay area. Such a 
flotilla, in the region of shifty winds and frequent calms characteristic of 
the Chesapeake, would rely upon oars for its propulsion, rather than sail. 
Commodore Barney, in his report to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 
July 4, 1813, recommended the immediate construction of a fleet of 
“barges.” These barges were to be of eighty to one hundred feet in 
length, with a draft of six feet. They were to be rowed by twenty men 
each, and equipped with removable masts and sails for use when the 
wind might be favorable. These vessels resembled the hull of the well- 
known Baltimore Clipper type, but were of shoal draft. Their armament 
consisted of a large 24-pound gun mounted forward for use in “hit and 
run” tactics against the British sailing ships, and a carronade mounted 
aft for use against such small craft as the British might be likely to use 
for landing parties. 

Barney estimated that the British would be able to detach enough 
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vessels from their main forces in Europe to transport and supply an 
invading force of about 8,000 marines and soldiers for an overland attack 
against Washington and Baltimore. Subsequent events proved the ac- 
curacy of Barney’s calculations. Barney believed that his swiftly-moving, 
hard-hitting barge flotilla might constantly attack and harass the British 
ships, keep them out to sea, and thus prevent them from supplying any 
large scale landing forces. The ship yards of Baltimore had facilities to 
construct such a fleet of small vessels within a short period of time. 


This plan of defense was adopted by the Navy Department. Barney 
immediately began the construction of eight barges in Baltimore, and 
after trial maneuvers it was recommended that the succeeding barges 
be of slightly heavier construction to better withstand the shock of firing 
their cannon. Later in the year 1813 word came that the British fleet 
was expecting reinforcements, and Barney redoubled his efforts to com- 
plete his barge flotilla, working steadily throughout the winter. 


The British vessels took up a winter position in Tangier Sound. They 
were kept informed as to Barney's activities, and began to construct a 
fleet of barges to defend their large vessels against the American flotilla. 
Subsequent naval engagements between the British and American forces 
proved that the British barges were no match for those of Barney. 

Late in May, 1814, Barney assembled his flotilla, and set forth down 
the Bay. He proceeded as far as the Patuxent River without encounter- 
ing the enemy, and took up anchorage there. On June 1, 1814, Barney’s 
scouts reported the approach of enemy vessels. The Americans lifted 
their anchors and advanced to attack the British vessels which soon fled 
to the protection of their larger ships. The pursuing American barges 
were soon within gun range of a powerful British force consisting of a 
heavy ship of the line, three schooners, and eight barges. Nevertheless, 
Barney's men continued their attacks, and after driving them from the 
entrance to the Patuxent the American flotilla returned to anchorage in 
the vicinity of Somervell’s (now Solomon's) Island. In this first engage- 
ment between the opposing forces, it was observed that the British were 
making use of rockets, the Congreve rocket having been recently in- 
vented by a British Naval Officer. It was noted in this engagement that 
the rockets’ fire was not accurate, but that the rockets outranged the 
American guns. 

The enemy soon returned, strengthened by several additional vessels, 
including a sloop of war and a razee. The British now had fifteen barges 
against the thirteen of the American flotilla. The British Fleet advanced 
into the Patuxent River, and the American forces deemed it unwise to 
risk an engagement against so powerful a force, and retired up the 
River, entering St. Leonard’s Creek to a position about two miles above 
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the mouth and awaited developments. The British followed as far as the 
mouth of the Creek. The heavy British vessels anchored there in the 
deep waters of the Patuxent where their heavy guns could command the 
mouth of St. Leonard’s Creek. They soon sent their barges into the 
Creek to attack the little American flotilla. The British began their attack 
with rocket fire from long range, keeping out of the range of the Ameri- 
can guns. One American vessel was struck by a rocket and damaged, 
but by running in under the range of the rockets’ fire, the Americans 
found that the British barges were no match for them in close fighting. 
The British barges were driven out of the Creek by the first attack from 
Barney’s men. The following day the British repeated the same tactics 
with similar results. It soon developed, that these attacks were but 
skirmishes for the purpose of testing out the American strength before 
the full scale attack which was to follow. 


The real naval battle of St, Leonard’s Creek began on June 10, 1814. 
This engagement was undoubtedly the most important naval engage- 
ment ever to take place in Maryland waters. Some satisfaction may be 
derived from the fact that it resulted in a decisive victory for the 
American flotilla. 


The American forces consisted of thirteen barges, the larger ones 
mounting 24 pounders, and the smaller ones armed with 18 pounders. 
Each also mounted a carronade. There was also the cutter Scorpion, 
under command of Commodore Barney’s son, Major William B. Barney. 
The little vessels took their station about two miles up from the mouth 
of St. Leonard’s Creek, off Breeden’s Point. The barge flotilla was 
divided for battle maneuvers into three squadrons, one under Barney's 
direct command in the center. There were two flanking squadrons of 
four barges each, commanded by Lieutenant Solomon Rutter and Lieu- 
tenant Solomon Frazier, respectively. 


The British attack began about eight o'clock in the morning. The 
heavy ships anchored at the mouth of the Creek and sent their barge 
flotilla, consisting of twenty-one vessels, including a rocket boat and two 
schooners, into the Creek. They began the attack by shooting rockets 
at the American vessels. The guns of the American vessels lacked sufii- 
cient range to reply. Barney’s men raised their anchors and moved down 
the Creek to attack the enemy. A fierce engagement followed. One of 
the American barges was sunk, but the British took such severe punish- 
ment that they were forced back down the Creek. The British had 
stationed a heavily armed schooner at the narrowest part of the Creek 
near Soller’s Point. The British barges fled and the entire American 
flotilla concentrated fire upon the unfortunate schooner. She attempted 
to withdraw but, being set on fire, she was run aground on Peterson's 
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Point at the mouth of the Creek and abandoned. The British made no 
more attempts to attack the American vessels but contented themselves 
with maintaining a blockade at the mouth of the River. 


Shortly thereafter, land forces began to come to reinforce the Ameri- 
cans. A force of 600 Regulars arrived and was stationed at strategic 
points along the Patuxent to annoy the British and to protect the in- 
habitants of the County from British raiding parties. There was also a 
company of local Calvert County Militia under command of Captain 
John Broome and another company from farther up the County, under 
command of Major Stephen Johns. A period of relative quiet followed, 
marked by frequent raids by the British upon plantations and houses. 
Rumors began to circulate that the British were awaiting the arrival of 
a large force of soldiers from Bermuda. 


The American forces mounted a battery of two heavy guns on the high 
bluff of Johnson’s Fresh at the mouth of St. Leonard’s Creek. Aided by 
the fire protection of these guns, Barney hoped that his little flotilla 
might cause the British fleet some serious inconvenience. During the 
night of June 25, the American barges moved silently down the mouth of 
the Creek. At dawn they swept down on the British forces in the Pa- 
tuxent, consisting of several large warships, which were at anchor. The 
American shore battery opened fire on the British vessels at the same 
time. The British were caught by surprise and raised anchors and made 
a hasty retreat, taking up positions to return fire after reaching deeper 
water. Unfortunately for the American plans, the fire of the shore bat- 
teries proved to be ineffective. The difficulty was that the recoil of the 
guns placed in the soft sandy soil of the countryside prevented them 
from firing accurately, as they might have done if placed upon a more 
solid foundation. The British soon found that they could ignore the fire 
from the batteries and concentrate their guns on the attacking barges. 
After an hour’s battle, it was obvious that the American vessels could not 
approach the enemy closely enough to inflict damage. Barney withdrew 
his fleet to the safety of the Creek, and the British vessels, having taken 
punishment from the fire of the barges, lifted the blockade and withdrew 
to the mouth of the Patuxent to await reinforcements. The American 
forces were now free to withdraw, and on June 24, 1814, under orders 
from Washington, Barney retreated up the Patuxent River to a point just 
above Benedict. The British did not follow, but awaited the arrival of 
their main forces from Bermuda. 

Admiral Cockburn arrived in the Patuxent on July 8, 1814 to take 
command of the British forces. Shortly thereafter, the British warships 
began to advance up the Patuxent River. The British landed a raiding 
party at the mouth of Battle Creek and attacked and destroyed the old 
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County seat at Calvertown. Their advance continued up the Patuxent 
to Sheridan’s Point, and the next day to Godsgrace Point, burning plan- 
tation houses along the way. The following night the British put ashore 
a landing force of three hundred men and made a surprise raid on 
Huntingtown. The inhabitants were caught by surprise and the town 
was occupied without resistance. The British set fire to the tobacco 
warehouses, the flames spread, and the entire town was burned to the 
ground. Huntingtown never recovered from this disaster. After the war 
a new Huntingtown was built some three miles up the main highway 
from the old site. Today it is scarcely possible to find a trace of the old 
Huntingtown which was once an important port for the export of tobacco 
and a rival of Prince Frederick for the honor of being the seat of the 
County Government. 


The following night, July 19, 1814, the British repeated their tactics 
and made a night attack on the County Seat at Prince Frederick. The 
countryside, however, had been alerted by the destruction of Hunting- 
town, and on arriving at Prince Frederick, the British encountered a 
strong force of Calvert County Militia. The British set fire to the Court 
House and to several houses in the vicinity, but were driven back to 
their ships by the Calvert County forces. The Court House was de- 
stroyed, but the County records and papers were saved. Several historic 
mansions were destroyed by the British in these raids. These included 
the house of the Mackall family at Godsgrace, which had been used by 
Major Michael Taney as headquarters for the Militia in the Hunting 
Creek area. The house of Col. Benjamin Mackall at Hallowing Point 
was destroyed, as was also the house of Dr. John Gray at Sheridan’s 
Point. After being driven off by the Calvert County Militia at Prince 
Frederick, the British realized that they would not be able to expect 
success in any further raids, so the British ships retreated down the 
Patuxent River below Point Patience to await reinforcements. 


On August 16, 1814, the long expected British reinforcements arrived 
in the Patuxent River. These consisted of a fleet of transport ships bear- 
ing about 7000 veteran soldiers and marines, escorted by heavily armed 
warships. This powerful force came from Bermuda for the purpose of 
attacking Washington and Baltimore. The British fleet convoyed the land 
forces up the Patuxent as far as Benedict, and put the troops ashore. 
There they marched overland toward Washington, and after defeating 
the American Army at the Battle of Bladensburg, occupied Washington 
and burned the White House and other governmental buildings. The 
British then returned to their ships and left the Patuxent River, sailing 
up Chesapeake Bay toward Baltimore. The British were not successful. 
Their land forces were beaten at the Battle of North Point on Septem- 
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ber 13, 1814, and their naval forces were kept at bay by the guns of Fort 
McHenry. The failure to capture Baltimore ended the period of war- 
fare in the Chesapeake Bay area. 

Several Calvert Countians won fame in this war on battlefields remote 
from their native state. The achievements of General James Wilkinson, 
who captured Mobile in the early stages of the war, and later led the 
final invasion of Canada, have already been mentioned. Other heroes 
of the War of 1812 were Captain John Beckett and Colonel William 
Lawrence. The Becketts were an old Calvert County family, whose 
home plantation was for a century and a half or more at Selby’s Cliffs, 
situated between Parker's Creek and Plum Point. Captain Beckett served 
in the American Army throughout the war and was severely wounded 
in the final Montreal campaign. 

Colonel William Lawrence of Islington was a younger son of the 
Lawrence family, which had lived in Calvert County since 1658. He be- 
came an officer in the Army of the United States at an early age, and 
having displayed great abilities as a soldier was placed in charge of the 
defenses of Mobile by General Andrew Jackson, after General Wilkinson, 
who had captured Mobile from the British, was sent to Canada. Mobile 
was then merely a small village, but its great harbor was of strategic im- 
portance, and it was realized that the British would not allow it to remain 
in American hands without an attempt to re-take it. The mouth of 
Mobile Bay is marked by a narrow point of land, and there General 
Wilkinson had erected a fort called Fort Bowyer, the guns of which 
commanded the entrance to the Bay. In September, 1814, General An- 
drew Jackson, anticipating that the British forces at Pensacola, Florida, 
would attempt to recapture Mobile as a preliminary to the attack on New 
Orleans, placed the defense of Mobile in the hands of the then Major 
William Lawrence, with 130 men of the Second Regular Infantry. Law- 
rence took up a position at Fort Bowyer, which consisted merely of 
earthen works mounting twenty guns. 

The British invading forces appeared and began a combined attack 
by land and by sea against the American defenders. The British Naval 
forces consisted of four war vessels and some troop transports, which 
put ashore a land force of 130 marines and 600 trained Indians. The 
British endeavored to erect a land battery but were quickly dispersed by 
the guns of the Fort. The following day the same tactics were employed 
with but little success. The third day, September 15, 1814, the British 
launched a simultaneous attack upon the Fort by land and sea. The 
British vessels formed a line of battle and bore down on the Fort, led 
by the “Hermes,” their flagship, and began bombarding the Fort. The 
land forces simultaneously began to fire at the Fort from the land side. 
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As the British ships approached, Lawrence concentrated the fire from his 
batteries on the “Hermes,” which soon began to show signs of distress. 
Lawrence’s men soon suspended fire to ascertain whether or not the 
Hermes was disabled, and the British land forces, believing that the Fort 
was about to surrender, charged down on the rear ramparts of the Fort. 
Lawrence allowed the British and Indians to approach within close range 
and then opened fire with a deadly blast of grape shot. The first lines 
of the attacking men were mowed down by the fire from the Fort, and 
the remaining British and Indians fled in a panic. The Fort then re- 
sumed fire on the warships; the British vessels were soon so badly bat- 
tered that the Hermes blew up, and the other three ships abandoned the 
fight and withdrew. 


The Battle of Mobile was very mortifying to the British, as their forces 
of more than 1300 men were badly defeated by the American forces of 
only 130 men. The victory of Major Lawrence and his men was very 
gratifying to the Americans. Major Lawrence was brevetted Colonel and 
was sent a congratulatory letter by General Andrew Jackson. The City 
of New Orleans presented him with a sword. A full account of the battle 
of Mobile is contained in the book “A Pictorial Field Book of the War 
of 1812” by Benson J. Lossing (New York, 1869). Lossing describes 
Colonel Lawrence as one of the most gallant officers in the American 
Army and says of him (p. 1022), “William Lawrence was a native of 
Maryland. He entered the service as Second Lieutenant of infantry in 
June 1801. He was Adjutant in 1807, Captain in 1810, Major in April, 
1814, and was brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel for his gallant services at 
Fort Bowyer. He was made full Lieutenant Colonel in 1818, and in 1824 
was brevetted Colonel for ten years faithful service. He was made full 
Colonel in 1828, and retired in July, 1831.” 

Colonel William Lawrence was born at Islington, the historic plan- 
tation of the Lawrence family near Huntingtown, in 1780. He was the 
younger son of John Lawrence and Mary Sewall Lawrence, the latter a 
daughter of Colonel James Sewall of Maidens Delight and Deer Quarter. 
After service in the Army of his country for more than 30 years, Col. 
Lawrence retired and was granted a pension by a special Act of Congress. 
He died in Washington, D.C., in 1840. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
PP UR Ra SAA TS ata weal aan ta 


FROM THE WAR OF 1812 TO THE CIVIL WAR 


The years immediately following the Treaty of Paris, which brought 
the War of 1812 to a close, were difficult ones in Calvert County. A 
great part of the year’s tobacco crop had been destroyed, and many of 
the residents had lost their homes, household goods, and personal pos- 
sessions. Most of the planters of the lower County had lost their houses 
and cattle, The County had lost its Court House, but the records had 
been saved. One town, Huntingtown, had been completely destroyed, 
and at Lower Marlboro, St. Leonard’s, and at several other points most 
of the tobacco stored in warehouses had been burned by the British or 
thrown into the water. The County’s experience in the war had been 
decidedly unpleasant, but it took only a few years to remove all traces 
of the war’s devastation. 


The most important task was to rebuild the Court House, which had 
been destroyed in the British raid on Prince Frederick. An Act of the 
session of the Maryland Assembly for 1816, was passed authorizing a 
loan of $4000 for a new Court House. This sum proved to be inade- 
quate, and the following year the Assembly authorized a loan of $6000. 
It was specified that the new Court House should be rebuilt on the site 
of the former Court House. It was built of brick and utilized parts of 
the walls of the former structure. A new jail built of logs was erected 
nearby. An additional loan of $3000 was authorized by the Assembly 
in 1819 to meet the cost of the jail and of refurnishing the Court House. 

Calvert County’s representation in the Assembly, which passed the 
1816 Court House Enactment, consisted of John Howell, Thomas Blake, 
John H. Chew, and Samuel Turner. The Calvert County delegation in 
1818 was composed of Captain John Beckett, Daniel Kent, John Dare, 
and James Dalrymple. William S. Morsell was elected Clerk of the 
Court. General Joseph Wilkinson was elected Register of Wills, and 
Benjamin Harris, Sheriff. 

Captain John Beckett, a newcomer to the political life of Calvert 
County, was one of the heroes of the War of 1812. He took part in the 
Canadian campaign and was severely wounded. He served after the 
war in the Lower House and in the Maryland Senate. He died in 1850. 
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His father was a prominent officer in the American Revolution, and his 
wife was a daughter of Col. Joseph Blake, of Revolutionary fame. The 
new Court House served Calvert County until 1882, when it was de- 
stroyed, with all its records, in the disastrous fire of that year. 

A new Rousby Hall was erected on the site of the former structure. 
This house built about 1818 has survived to the present day. It stands 
on the shore of the Patuxent River near Solomon’s Island, with its broad 
sloping roof covering extensive porches. Rousby Hall is one of the most 
attractive examples of the so-called Chesapeake Marine architectural 
style. Other examples of the same style in Calvert County are Maid- 
stone, White Cliffs, and Islington. This type of architecture with its cov- 
ered porch extending the full width of the house is well adapted for com- 
fortable living in the Chesapeake Bay area, and is a distinctive local 
style. Houses of the same type exist in all the tidewater Counties of 


Maryland. 


Another house which also was rebuilt at this time was the Benjamin 
Mackall home at Hallowing Point. The Mackall House at Godsgrace 
Point nearby was not rebuilt, nor was the house of the Broome family 
at Island Neck, which also had been destroyed by the British night raiders. 
The Broomes rebuilt at a slightly different location on their plantation. 


The County soon recovered from the effects of the war and wealth 
and prosperity increased, new houses were built and old ones remodeled. 
Brooke Place Manor was enlarged by the addition of a full second story. 
The earliest houses of Maryland usually consisted of one full story with 
a gable roof above. Later, many houses were raised to two full stories. 
Although regrettable in a sense as altering the original appearance of the 
house, such changes are inevitable and perhaps should not be deplored, 
if skillfully done. Brooke Place Manor is still a house possessed of a 
distinctive character, although the addition of the second story with its 
elaborate cornice in Greek Revival style has destroyed some of its Colo- 
nial flavor. Other houses which were given similar treatment, or perhaps 
rebuilt, are the nearby house at Stonesby and the Anderson house at 
Plum Point. This period is noteworthy also for the building of Cove 
Point lighthouse, the oldest lighthouse in Maryland, which was built at 
Cove Point near the mouth of the Patuxent River in 1828. It stands on a 
very picturesque position and has been a favorite subject for photog- 
raphers and artists for many years. 

A controversy arose in 1822 between Calvert County and Anne Arun- 
del County as to the exact location of the boundary line between the two 
Counties. The situation was brought to a crisis by the refusal of the 
residents of the district to pay taxes to either County because property 
owners near the boundary could not determine which County was the 
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proper one to receive the taxes. Nothing alarms a politician more than 
the refusal of citizens to pay taxes; therefore the matter was referred to 
the Maryland Assembly. Commissioners were appointed in 1822 to de- 
termine the location of the true boundary line. Calvert County’s repre- 
sentatives at this session were James Dalrymple, Mordecai Smith, Sutton 
Isaac Weems, and Alexander Skinner. The same year, Calvert County 
elected as its principal officials: Clerk of the Court, William S. Morsell; 
Register of Wills, Walter Smith of St. Leonard’s; Sheriff, Joseph Wood. 


When the Commissioners examined the situation arising out of the 
question of the location of the boundary line, they found it impossible 
to identify the original boundary with any degree of certainty. A com- 
promise line had to be established. 

The difficulty was rooted in the original conflict between the Puritans 
and Cavaliers in 1654. When Lord Baltimore established Anne Arundel 
County in 1650, he fixed the southern boundary of that County by a line 
running from Lyon’s Creek to Herring Creek. Later, on July 3, 1654, 
when he established Calvert County, he fixed the boundary “with the 
Creek upon the western side of Chesapeake Bay called Herring Creek.” 
Lord Baltimore soon lost control of Maryland to the Puritans, and when 
the Puritan Assembly convened at the house of Richard Preston in Cal- 
vert County later in 1654, one of its first actions was to re-establish both 
Anne Arundel and Calvert under the names of Providence County and 
Patuxent County, respectively. The Act which established “Providence 
County” declared the bounds thereof to be Herring Creek, including all 
the plantations and lands unto the bounds of Patuxent County; that is, to 
a creek called Mr. Marsh’s Creek, otherwise called “Oyster Creek.” 

This definition of the boundary line between the two Counties was 
sufficiently understood at that time. The location of Mr. Marsh's ( Major 
Thomas Marsh, one of the prominent Puritan leaders of Anne Arundel 
County) property was then well known, but by 1822, the name of Marsh's 
or Oyster Creek had long since passed into disuse and was forgotten. 
Calvert County claimed that Marsh’s Creek was a tributary of Herring 
Bay, whereas Anne Arundel County claimed that it was the same as 
Fishing Creek, which lies several miles to the south of Herring Bay. 

Examination of the earliest land grants shows that the northernmost 
grant of land in Calvert County on the Chesapeake Bay side was Major's 
Choice, a grant in the year 1654 of 500 acres to Major Thomas Marsh. 
Describing this grant, the bounds were stated as beginning “at a marked 
Mulberry tree, standing by a little branch near the Bay side” (said tree 
being the northeast corner of “Upper Bennett”) “and running north from 
said tree up the Bay side for a distance of two hundred and twelve 
perches to a bound tree standing near a Creek called Fishing Creek.” 
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The northern line of Major’s Choice ran west from this point for a dis- 
tance of three hundred seventy-five perches. 

By 1822, both Mulberry trees were gone, and no stream could be 
identified as Marsh’s Creek. The Marsh family had removed to Kent 
County and Major’s Choice had been possessed by the Mackall family 
for many years. 

The report to the Maryland Assembly the following year recommended 
a new boundary line. This new line starts at the mouth of a small creek, 
on the Bay side, the first creek situated south of Herring Bay, and runs 
west until it meets Hall’s Creek, and after following Hall's Creek, runs 
northward with the eastern line of the tract of land known as Maidstone 
until it meets Lyon’s Creek, and runs thence westerly with Lyon’s Creek 
to the Patuxent River. Maidstone, which on the Rent Rolls had always 
been allotted to Anne Arundel County, became Calvert County territory. 
The line thus established is the present boundary line between the two 
Counties. 

Rev. Mason Locke Weems, the first biographer of George Washington, 
was one of the historic personages identified with Calvert County during 
the first part of the nineteenth century. Both Anne Arundel and Calvert 
Counties have claimed “Parson” Weems as a native son. The Weems 
family of Maryland was founded by David Weems and James Weems, 
brothers who were descendants of a noble Scottish family, the Earls of 
Weyms. They settled in Maryland in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

The wars between England and Scotland in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury caused many Scots to take refuge in America, including three Weems 
children, James, David, and Williamina, brought to America by their 
uncle, Dr. William Locke, about 1715. Dr. Locke settled near Herring 
Bay in lower Anne Arundel County, later moving to Prince George's 
County. Dr. James Weems and his brother, David Weems, in later life 
resided in Calvert County. David Weems was twice married, and Mason 
Locke Weems was a son of the second marriage. Some biographers of 
Mason Locke Weems have stated that he was born at Marsh's Seat in 
Anne Arundel County, but there are strong reasons for believing that 
his birthplace was in Calvert County. If Marsh’s Seat is the same estate 
as Major's Choice, the old plantation of Major Thomas Marsh, the most 
northerly land grant of Calvert County on the Bay side, Mason Locke 
Weems may be claimed as a native of Calvert County. 

It should be noted that date of the birth of Mason Locke Weems is 
usually given as 1759, and the Calvert County Debt Books for that year 
show that his father, David Weems, was then the owner of three tracts 
of land in Calvert County called Ringan, Gowerhouse, and Chew's Pur- 
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chase. These tracts were located near Lower Marlboro and constituted 
a tract of 470 acres of land. It is probable that Mason Locke Weems 
was born on this plantation. 

Young Weems planned to become a physician and began the study of 
medicine under his uncle, Dr. James Weems. He abandoned medicine 
later for theology, and after the American Revolution he and a fellow 
Calvert Countian, young Edward Gantt, went to England to study for 
the ministry of the Church of England. 


They completed their theological studies in England, but both Weems 
and Gantt were informed that they could not be ordained as ministers 
of the Church of England without taking the oath of loyalty to the King. 
They were unwilling to do so. Weems then sought the advice of Benjamin 
Franklin, then in Paris, and was advised by Franklin to return to America 
and assume his ministerial duties without the benefit of ordination. 

Weems returned to America but found it difficult to obtain a per- 
manent position. The Church prior to the Revolution had been sup- 
ported by public taxes, and its ministers were able to obtain regular 
salaries. The Revolution had ended public support of the Church, and 
the young minister found it difficult to obtain a salaried position. He 
preached for a time at St. James Church in Anne Arundel County and at 
All Saints Church in Calvert County. He was connected later with vari- 
ous churches in Virginia and the South, especially at Old Pohick Church 
where George Washington had worshipped. 

Parson Weems became an itinerant clergyman, wandering from church 
to church, preaching and selling books. He had combined bookselling 
with preaching in order to earn a living. His first connection was as 
agent for Matthew Walsh, a Philadelphia book publisher. He began 
soon to write his own books. These were of a moralizing and inspira- 
tional nature, and among them may be mentioned “The Drunkard’s Look- 
ing Glass” and “God’s Revenge Against Gambling.” 

In 1800 Parson Weems published the first edition of his celebrated 
“Life and Memorable Actions of George Washington.” This, the first 
account of the life of General Washington, achieved an enormous suc- 
cess. It was re-issued with revisions in numerous later editions. The 
celebrated story of the youthful George Washington who chopped down 
the cherry tree and afterwards “told the truth” to his father appears for 
the first time in the edition of 1806. The “cherry tree story” has been 
characterized by some as a fanciful invention of Mason Locke Weems, 
but from what we know of Parson Weems’ character, it is not likely that 
he would have resorted to the fabrication of such an incident and repre- 
sented it to have been true. Weems stated that he had learned the story 
of the cherry tree from “an aged woman, who formerly had been con- 
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nected with the family of the father of George Washington.” 

Weems wrote also a life of General Francis Marion, the Swamp Fox, 
a life of Benjamin Franklin (1817) and a life of William Penn (1819). 
He died at Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1825. 

Another native son of Calvert County to achieve fame in the early 
nineteenth century was Governor Joseph Kent. He has been the only 
native born Calvert Countian to become a Governor of Maryland since 
the American Revolution. 

The Kents are an old Calvert County family and can be traced back 
to the earliest settlers. The founder of the line was John Kent “of the 
Cliffs,” who came to the County about 1665. One of his sons, John 
Kent, acquired part of Rockhold, a tract near Lower Bennett, part of 
Parker’s Cliffs and Hawk's Nest, a tract of 173 acres adjoining Rockhold, 
patented by him in 1694. John Kent probably was a Quaker. The Kents 
of Rockhold belonged to the Quaker settlement on the Lower Cliffs for 
several generations. 

Abraham Kent, a son of the first John Kent, married a daughter of 
William Wadsworth, the owner of Timberwell, a large plantation below 
Lower Marlboro. William Wadsworth, by his will dated December 20, 
1710, devised this plantation to his grandson, Henry Kent, son of Abra- 
ham Kent. Timberwell in this manner passed to the Kents. 

The Debt Book of 1753 shows that Timberwell was then owned by 
Daniel Kent, probably the son of Henry Kent, and there the future 
Governor, Joseph Kent, the son of Daniel, was born on January 14, 1779. 
Joseph Kent was educated at Lower Marlboro Academy. He studied 
medicine, and at the age of twenty began the practice of medicine at 
Lower Marlboro. 

Joseph Kent pursued his medical career at Lower Marlboro for some 
years but about 1807 he removed to Bladensburg where the opportunities 
seemed greater. Young Kent soon became prominent in his new place 
of residence. He entered politics and was elected a member of Congress 
from Prince George’s County in 1811. He was one of the Congressmen 
who voted for war with Great Britain in 1812. He changed his political 
affiliation after the war from the Federalist to the Republican Party and 
was elected to Congress on the Republican ticket in 1821. While a 
member of Congress from Prince George's County, Kent was elected 
Governor of Maryland and served a three-year term in the Governorship 
during the years 1826-1828. 

Governor Joseph Kent was a man of great energy and had a marked 
talent for finance and business. He became convinced that Maryland 
needed a railroad system to the west in order to compete with the States 
to the north, and he worked untiringly to interest the men of wealth of 
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Maryland in such a project. Governor Kent, after completing his term, 
joined with Charles Carroll of Carrollton and Governor Charles Ridgely 
and petitioned the Assembly of Maryland for authority to establish a 
railroad. They were granted a charter for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. Governor Kent, together with Charles Carroll and several Balti- 
more bankers and merchants constituted the first Board of Directors. 
Much of the early success of the Baltimore and Ohio is due to the fore- 
sight and business acumen of Governor Kent. 


Kent, however, was not content to remain aloof from the field of 
politics after having served his term of office as Governor of Maryland. 
He sensed the change which was taking place in political sentiment in 
Maryland, and again switched his party affiliation and rejoined the Fed- 
eralists. He became a candidate for the Senate of the United States on 
the Federalist ticket and was elected to that office in 1833. He died in 
office in 1837. 


The previous year, 1836, is a notable one in Calvert County history 
because in that year Roger Brooke Taney became Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, an office to which as yet no other 
Marylander has attained. Taney, next to Chief Justice Marshall, whom 
he succeeded in office, is perhaps the greatest of the Chief Justices. 
Taney was a descendant of many prominent Calvert County ancestors, 
including Robert Brooke, the founder and first “Commander” of the 
County, as well as the first Michael Taney, the High Sheriff of Calvert 
County who defied Col. Jowles and John Coode in the days of the Revo- 
lution of 1689. 


Roger Brooke Taney was born and grew up at Taney Place, the an- 
cestral house of the Taney family at Battle Creek. He completed his 
law studies and after serving one term in the Maryland Assembly as a 
delegate from Calvert County, went to Annapolis to enter the practice of 
the law. Later he moved to Frederick, where he married Anne Key, a 
sister of Francis Scott Key, the author of our National Anthem, “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Taney soon became the leading lawyer of 
Frederick and was called to Baltimore City, which offered a larger field 
for his abilities. Governor Joseph Kent in 1827 appointed him Attorney- 
General of Maryland. Although he had been a Federalist in his early 
days, Taney left the party and became a staunch supporter of Andrew 
Jackson. President Jackson appointed him Attorney-General of the 
United States in 1831, and in 1833 he became Secretary of the Treasury. 
Three years later he became Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Taney 
as Chief Justice administered the oath of office to eight Presidents of 
the United States, the first being Martin Van Buren, and the last being 
Abraham Lincoln. Taney was one of the ablest lawyers ever to sit on 
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the Supreme Court. Many of his opinions are landmarks of Constitu- 
tional law. He was a strict Constitutionalist and respected established 
legal principles. He did not believe that the Court should allow its 
decisions to be dictated by considerations of popular feeling or political 
expediency. His decision in the famous Dred Scott case, wherein he 
upheld the institution of slavery, brought him much abuse from the 
politicians and historians of the North. Taney, in this famous case, held 
that slavery was legally recognized by the Constitution of the United 
States and that the Northern States were without power to abrogate the 
citizen's property rights in slaves. The effect of this decision was to put 
an end to the possibility of freeing the slaves except with just and proper 
compensation to their owners, a method which the Northern Abolitionists 
were unwilling to employ. President Abraham Lincoln and the mod- 
erates of the northern party might have been willing to free the slaves 
by purchase, but the views of the radical wing of the North prevailed, 
thus making the Civil War inevitable. 


After Taney left Calvert County to enter upon his legal career, his 
father and his brothers continued to reside at the old Taney homestead 
in Calvert County. Michael Taney VI, the older brother of Chief Justice 
Taney, was selected by his father to continue the management of the 
Taney plantation and to maintain the Taney tradition in the social and 
military life of Calvert County. He commanded a body of the Calvert 
County Militia in the War of 1812, with the rank of Major, later of 
Colonel. He was unable to prevent the British forces from landing and 
burning Huntingtown in the summer of 1814, but is said to have taken 
part in the successful defense of Prince Frederick. 

Meanwhile, the father, Michael Taney V, was still living, and although 
well advanced in years was a man of great physical energy, still leading 
the life of a country gentleman and planter. In 1819 at the age of sev- 
enty years, old Michael Taney became the central figure in one of the 
best known events in Calvert County, the celebrated duel in which John 
Magruder, a much younger man, was killed by Taney. Despite his ad- 
vanced years, Taney was still active and vigorous, riding frequently to 
the hounds and entertaining lavishly. His wife was living with Roger 
Brooke Taney at Frederick, so Michael Taney employed a widow, a Mrs. 
Dorsey, as his housekeeper. She brought with her a young daughter, 
Barbara Dorsey. During a “hunt” dinner at Taney Place, at which the 
party had imbibed heavily of egg-nog and other liquid refreshments, one 
of the guests, John Magruder, made some bantering remarks to Taney 
about the presence of the two women in his house. Michael Taney, like 
his ancestor, the first Michael Taney, who had defied Col. Henry Jowles 
and the leaders of the Revolution of 1689, was not a man to be trifled 
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with. He replied insultingly to Magruder, a violent quarrel followed, 
and the two men went to the front lawn to fight a duel. The antagonists 
selected pistols as weapons, but the guests were friends of both men, and 
wishing to avoid a serious ending to the affair, secretly removed the 
bullets from the pistols before handing them to the duelists. When the 
two men fired at each other, it became evident that the pistols had been 
loaded only with paper wadding. The guests laughed with glee, and 
the incident might have ended harmlessly had not Magruder. taunted — 
Taney with cowardice. Taney became greatly enraged and upon the 
duel being resumed with swords, fought in deadly earnest and ran his 
sword through Magruder’s body. Magruder fell to the ground and was 
carried into the house bleeding profusely. It was soon realized that 
Magruder had received a fatal wound, and the guests, looking about for 
Taney, discovered that he had retreated into a secret passage in the 
house, and emerging by the riverside had fled across the river into St. 
Mary's County. He took refuge in Virginia. The relatives of Magruder 
were greatly outraged by the death of their kinsman and sought revenge 
upon Taney, but as the State of Virginia at that time would not enforce 
the laws against dueling, it was impossible to take any legal action 
against Taney. He remained in Virginia until his death from a fall from 
his horse a few years later. 


Several versions of the Taney-Magruder duel exist, differing in details. 
The stump of the old tree under which the duel took place, as well as 
the secret passage by which Taney escaped, still exist and are shown to 
visitors to Taney Place. 


Michael Taney VI, who should have succeeded his father as the head 
of the house of Taney, left Calvert County shortly after this incident and 
went west, perhaps fearing the wrath of the Magruders. He was living 
in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1830. The Taney plantation was acquired by 
Young Dorsey Hance after the death of the youngest brother, Dr. Oc- 
tavius Taney, and it has remained in the possession of the Hance family 
to the present. 

The Hances are descended from John Hance, one of the early Colonists 
who settled in Calvert County about the year 1659. John Hance married 
Sarah Hall, a daughter of Richard Hall, the wealthy Quaker of Hall’s 
Creek. Two of the sons of John Hance married daughters of Richard 
Johns and were leaders of the Quaker community of the Cliffs. Ben- 
jamin Hance of Overton, a grandson of John Hance (Overton was a 
landed estate on the main highway between Huntingtown and Prince 
Frederick), became one of the wealthiest men of his day in Calvert 
County. His daughter, Mary Hance, was the wife of General James John 
Mackall, the greatest land owner of Calvert County. Young Dorsey 
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Hance, who acquired Taney Place, was a grandson of Benjamin Hance 
of Overton. Taney Place was one of those mansions dating from the 
early Colonial period which was enlarged at a later date by the con- 
struction of a full second story. The architectural style of Taney Place 
in its present state would indicate that the reconstruction took place in 
the nineteenth century, probably after it had been acquired by the Hance 
family. It is one of the finest and best preserved plantation houses in 
Calvert County and is situated on a hill commanding a magnificent pano- 
ramic view of Battle Creek at its junction with the Patuxent River. 


The period of the 1820’s was relatively uneventful in Calvert County, 
except for the boundary dispute with Anne Arundel County already 
mentioned. The accession of John Quincy Adams to the Presidency of 
the United States, 1825-1829, is noteworthy in that his wife was a native 
born Calvert Countian. She was Louisa Catherine Johnson, a daughter 
of Joshua Johnson of Calvert County, and a niece of Governor Thomas 
Johnson, the first Governor of the State of Maryland. Joshua Johnson 
was a planter and merchant of Calvert County who had mercantile 
interests in London, and while he and his family were in London his 
daughter married John Quincy Adams, then engaged in the diplomatic 
service of the United States. 

The early history of Joshua Johnson is difficult to trace. He was a 
younger brother of Governor Thomas Johnson and was probably born 
at Brewhouse, the plantation of the Johnsons on St. Leonard’s Creek. 
The Tax Assessment List of 1782 shows that Joshua Johnson was the 
owner of Preston’s Cliffs, a plantation on the Bay side on the Lower 
Cliffs, originally granted to Richard Preston, the early Puritan leader of 
Calvert County. Preston’s Cliffs was acquired by Captain Richard Ladd, 
who by his Will, probated February 10, 1691, left Preston’s Cliffs to 
Christ Church as a residence for the ministers of that Church. It later 
passed again into private ownership. If Preston's Cliffs was the dwelling 
plantation of Joshua Johnson, it is probable that Louisa Catherine John- 
son was born in the old farm house which still stands on the property 
near the Bay side. 

John Quincy Adams, a son of John Adams, the second President of the 
United States, was one of the most conscientious public servants that the 
United States ever had. He held many diplomatic posts and served in 
the Senate of the United States. He became Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of President James Monroe. He took a leading role in the 
Annexation of Florida in 1820 and was in large measure the author of 
the Monroe Doctrine, which became the cornerstone of American foreign 
policy. At the end of President Monroe’s second term, the leading can- 
didates for the Presidency of the United States were Adams, Henry Clay, 
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and General Andrew Jackson. Jackson received 99 electoral votes at the 
ensuing election; Adams, 84 votes; Crawford, 41 votes; and Clay, 37 votes. 
No candidate had a majority, therefore decision was thrown into the 
House of Representatives. Henry Clay disliked Andrew Jackson, and 
threw his influence to Adams, who was elected on the first ballot. Louisa 
Johnson Adams, a daughter of Calvert County, thereby became “First 
Lady of the Land.” Many distinguished members of the Adams family, 
one of the most talented family lines in all American history, are de- 
scended from President Adams and through his wife from the Johnsons 
of Calvert County. 


The building of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in 1829 and the open- 
ing of the Ohio Valley which followed caused a great emigration from 
Maryland into Ohio and the Middle West. This movement received 
additional impetus from the financial panic of 1837 and the period of 
hard times or “depression” which followed. Many persons faced with 
serious financial problems due to bad economic conditions went west to 
make a fresh start in new territory. Calvert County actually lost popu- 
lation in some of these years, and during the whole two decades from 
1830 to 1850 the population remained almost stationary. 


The accession of President Zachary Taylor to the Presidency of the 
United States brought to the White House the second of the two daugh- 
ters of Calvert County to become the wife of a President. Captain 
Zachary Taylor, a young army officer, married Margaret Mackall Smith, 
daughter of Walter Smith of St. Leonard’s and his wife, Ann, who was 
the youngest of the celebrated eight beautiful daughters of General 
James John Mackall of Godsgrace. Zachary Taylor commanded frontier 
troops and was engaged in sporadic warfare with various Indian tribes 
for many years. He commanded the American forces in the war with 
Mexico. His notable victories over the Mexican forces at the Battle of 
Palo Alto in 1846 and at the Battle of Monterey in 1847 made him a 
hero, and at the conclusion of the war he became a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States on the Whig ticket. He was elected to 
the Presidency in 1849 but died in office the following year. The chief 
accomplishment of his term of office was the admission of California as 
a State in 1849. Sarah Knox Taylor, a daughter of President and Mrs. 
Taylor, married Jefferson Davis in 1835. If she had lived, Calvert County 
would have been represented in the White House of the Southern Con- 
federacy. She died, however, after being married to Jefferson Davis for 
but a short time. 


The second quarter of the nineteenth century was marked by a heavy 
movement of emigration from Calvert County to the territory west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. The County was fully settled at that time and 
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there were but few opportunities for advancement. Many Countians, 
especially younger sons, went west to Ohio, Kentucky and other states. 
A branch of the Monnetts went to Ohio and established important bank- 
ing interests, becoming wealthy in the course of time. The old families 
nevertheless continued to be well represented in the County. In 1826 
Mordecai Smith, John J. Brooke (later to become Judge of the County 
Court), Richard J. Somervell and George Bourne were elected to the 
Lower House of the Maryland Assembly. Walter Smith of St. Leonard's 
retired as Judge of the Orphans’ Court and was replaced by Jeremiah 
Baden. William S. Morsell continued to hold office as Clerk of the 
County Court, and James B. Dixon was Sheriff. The latter was replaced 
in 1827 by John D. Ward as Sheriff. In 1829 William Hance became 
Clerk of the County Court, a position he held until 1844. Representatives 
in the Assembly from time to time were Dr. Octavius Taney, John Parran, 
John Beckett, Thomas Billingsley, Samuel Turner, Joseph Reynolds, 
Richard Mackall, and James Dalrymple. Henry L. Harrison became 
Sheriff in 1830, thus following the tradition of his ancestor, Samuel 
Harrison, who had been Clerk of Calvert County a century before. We 
note during the decade of the 1830’s such names in Calvert County's 
representation in the Assembly as Joseph W. Reynolds, James Kent (a 
brother of Governor Kent), Alexander Somervell, Uriah Laveille, George 
W. Weems, Nathaniel Duke, Augustus R. Sollers, John Parran, Daniel 
Kent, Thomas Ireland Hellen, Joseph Dalrymple, and James AlInutt. 
John Hutchins became County Sheriff in 1836, succeeded by James A. D. 
Dalrymple in 1839. Later in the same year Richard E. Ireland became 
Sheriff. 


Augustus R. Sollers, the only Calvert Countian to serve more than one 
term in the Congress of the United States, was the political leader of the 
county at that time. He was born in Calvert County in 1814, His 
ancestor, John Sollers, was a County Commissioner of Anne Arundel 
County in 1665. He settled later in Calvert County on the Upper Cliffs. 
He was one of the Commissioners appointed for establishing the Church 
after the Revolution of 1689. Sabrett Sollers, a son, resided also on the 
Upper Cliffs. A younger son, William Sollers, settled in the lower 
County in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred. Augustus Sollers, the son of 
James W. Sollers, was elected to Congress on the Whig ticket, serving in 
1841-1843. He failed to be re-elected, but became a Delegate from 
Calvert County to the State Convention which adopted the new Con- 
stitution of the State of Maryland in 1851. He was again elected to Con- 
gress for the sessions of 1853-1855. He died in 1862. His son, Major 
Somervell Sollers, was a prominent officer in the Confederate Army, and 
after the Civil War served for many years as Clerk of the County Court. 
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About 1840 there was a reapportionment of the basis of representation 
in the Maryland Assembly, and Calvert County’s representation in the 
Lower House was reduced to three delegates. Calvert County in that 
year was represented in the Assembly by James O. Dalrymple, Thomas 
Hellen, and George W. Weems. Others who served as delegates during 
the decade of the 1840’s were James S. Morsell, Nathaniel Duke, Uriah 
Laveille, James G. Allnutt, Richard Hance, Daniel Kent, Thomas J. 
Grahame, Hatch D. Billingsley, John Turner, Basil S. Dixon, and George 
W. Weems, Jr. 

The Methodist Church began to assume increasing importance in the 
life of the County, although the two Episcopal Churches, All Saints and 
Christ Church, continued to hold their historic positions. The beginning 
of Methodism in Calvert County dates back to April 8, 1777, when 
Francis Asbury preached to gatherings in the upper County, much as 
George Fox, the great Quaker leader, had done more than one hundred 
years previously. By 1781 Calvert County had an established Methodist 
congregation with a full-time minister, Nelson Reed, whose territory ex- 
tended from the Severn River to Drum Point, embracing all of Calvert 
County and the lower part of Anne Arundel. The chief appeal of 
Methodism was to persons in modest circumstances of life, and converts 
to Methodism were about equally divided between the whites and negroes. 


From 1810 to 1813 Francis Asbury preached in Calvert County, adding 
impetus to the movement. He complained like George Fox before him, 
of the coldness of the winter weather in Calvert County. The growth 
of Methodism seems, in its historical perspective, to have been a revival 
of Puritanism. The Methodists, like their Puritan ancestors, adopted a 
simple democratic church organization. They believed that the clergy 
should be under the control of the lay members of the Church. They 
advocated a strict observance of the Sabbath Day. The Methodists, in 
these respects, followed the pattern of their Puritan ancestors of the 
seventeenth century. Several Methodist churches were built about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Holland Point M. E. Church at Hal- 
lowing Point, erected in 1837, and the Smithville Methodist Church built 
in 1840 were among these. The first Trustees of the latter Church were 
Cosmo Sunderland, George W. Weems, George W. Dowell, John W. 
Fowler, William H. Spicknall, Henry W. Tomlin, and William Boswell. 
The land for the Smithville Church site was donated by Fielder Bowie 
Smith. Other Methodist Churches were built in later years at various 
points in the County. 

One of the notable developments in the first half of the nineteenth 
century in Calvert County was the establishment of the Weems Steam- 
boat Line. The boats of the Weems line afforded the principal means 
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of commerce and communication between the City of Baltimore and the 
Counties of Southern Maryland. The Weems line was founded in 1817 
by Captain George Weems, a grandson of David Weems, founder of the 
Weems family in Calvert. He was also a nephew of Parson Mason Locke 
Weems. There has always been an inborn love of the sea in the men of 
the Weems family, evidenced by the many sons of that family who have 
commanded ships, both in America and in Great Britain. The first 
steamboat of the Weems line was the little “Eagle” which cruised from 
point to point along the Chesapeake, stopping at the many “landings” to 
pick up or discharge freight and passengers. The Eagle blew up in 1824, 
and Captain George Weems nearly lost his life. A man of iron will and 
possessed of a strong constitution, he recovered his health, and in 1827 
resumed operations with a new steamer, the “Patuxent,” then the finest 
and most luxurious steamboat in Maryland waters. Captain Weems en- 
gaged a first-rate cook and supplied his ship with the best of food, thus 
establishing a pattern followed by his successors. The ships of the 
Weems line became famous for their bounteous and well-prepared cui- 
sine. The “Patuxent” was replaced by the “Planter,” in 1845, and later 
the “George Weems” and the “Matilda Weems” were added. These 
ships cruised the Chesapeake Bay as far south as Virginia and also main- 
tained a regular schedule on the Patuxent River. 


Captain George Weems had four sons who entered the service of his 
company. Captain Mason Locke Weems, the last surviving son of the 
founder, died and the Presidency of the Company passed to his son-in- 
law, Captain Henry Williams, who expanded the Company until it be- 
came one of the leading business corporations of Maryland. It operated 
a fleet of ten vessels and served all the tidewater Counties of the Chesa- 
peake Bay area. The Company was sold in 1894 to the Maryland, Dela- 
ware and Virginia Railroad Company. 


A notable figures associated with the long history of the Weems Steam- 
boat Company was Captain James Russell Gourley. Captain Gourley, 
born in Ireland of Scottish descent, came to Calvert County and served 
under Captain Mason Locke Weems, later becoming Commodore of the 
entire fleet. His home, situated on a high point of land overlooking 
Hallowing Point, stands near the site of the mansion of Col. Benjamin 
Mackall of Hallowing Point, destroyed by the British in the War of 
1812. The present house was built about 1830 by William Morton, who 
acquired the property from Levin Mackall after the War of 1812. It came 
into the possession of the Gourley family in 1891. In the twentieth cen- 
tury, the automobile and truck supplanted the steamboat as a means of 
transportation and travel. The steamboat no longer plies the waters of 
the Patuxent River, yet the romance of those bygone days still lingers 
and will not be forgotten. 
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Despite the invention of the steamboat, the newspaper, and other 
innovations of the early part of the nineteenth century, life in Calvert 
County, in many respects, retained much of its former character. An 
interesting picture of the daily life of a resident of the County about the 
middle of the century is contained in a diary kept by Rev. Lewis Sutton, 
a great-grandfather of the writer. 

Lewis Sutton was born in Wicomico Parish, Northumberland County, 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia on May 9, 1781. He came to live in 
Calvert County as a boy. There had been Suttons in Calvert County 
before him. Lewis Sutton settled near Huntingtown and purchased a 
plantation called Wolf Trap, situated on the road leading from Hunting- 
town to the Cliffs. He married Martha Dorsey, the eldest daughter of 
Philip Dorsey, Jr. and Barbara Broome Dorsey, his wife. 


About 1810 he was appointed postmaster at Huntingtown, an office 
formerly held by his father-in-law, Philip Dorsey. Sutton had contracted 
smallpox in his youth, a misfortune which few persons of that era 
escaped. He was one of seven children, and was isolated by his fright- 
ened parents in the slave quarters in the care of a faithful old slave 
known as Mose, who had previously had smallpox and was immune to 
further contagion. The old slave nursed the boy, and in addition to 
ministering to his bodily needs, prayed for the boy’s recovery long and 
faithfully. The boy recovered from the disease without ill effect, and 
upon being returned well again to his family, informed his parents that 
as he considered old Mose, a devout Methodist, the best Christian of 
them all, he would adopt the slave's religion. The reaction of his family, 
all Episcopalians, to this announcement has not been recorded, but Lewis 
Sutton’s conversion to Methodism was a thoroughgoing one. He became 
not only a Methodist but, in later life, a minister of the Methodist 
Church. He preached at Huntingtown and later established a Church 
at Friendship, just across the Calvert County border in Anne Arundel 
County. The old brick church at Friendship, bearing the date “1830” in 
its front wall, was built by Lewis Sutton. 


The portion of his diary which has been handed down to the present 
generation of his descendants covers the period from 1840 to 1847. On 
the first page of the diary, beginning January 18, 1840, Sutton notes that 
“Col. Joseph Harrison has sold his blacksmith shop at auction for $10.75. 
The ice and snow melt fast and made it sloppy and wet travelling.” 
This complaint was frequently repeated. The next day he reports that 
“the people are a-carting ice for their ice houses. The ice is fine and 
thick, it looks almost as white as snow and five or six inches thick; most 
of them have their ice houses full from the first severe frost, and most 
of them will fill this spell, I expect, who have not.” This important yearly 
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task was always entered in the diary, reminding us that until the intro- 
duction of electric refrigeration in the Twentieth Century, every rural 
family had its ice pond from which the ice was cut in winter and stored 
in an underground ice house to preserve food in warm weather. In the 
period covered by Lewis Sutton’s diary, the ice houses were usually not 
completely filled until some time in F ebruary. In 1845, however, he 
notes that as a result of an early spell of severe weather, the ice houses 
were filled in two days. In February, 1840, he notes that the Bay is 
frozen and closed to navigation, except for one steamer. This was an 
unusually severe spell, as the diary states that, “it froze by the fire”; that 
“the vessel under the bed froze during the night,” as did also the “ink 
in the ink-well.” In the winter of 1846 he notes that the Bay again froze, 
so that vessels could not enter the Patuxent River. The most notable 
thing about the Maryland weather, then as now, was the great variety 
of it, the extremes of heat and cold, and the rapidity of the changes. The 
diary substantiates the present belief that winters in former days were 
more severe than in the middle of the Twentieth Century. The diary 
records eight snows in the winter of 1840, ranging from six to eighteen 
inches of snowfall. There were fifteen snows in 1841. There were only 
eight snows the next year, but it was extremely cold on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1842, with heavy sleet. The winter of 1843 was extremely severe, 
with seventeen snow storms, and on May 17 of that year, the Northern 
Lights were seen. In August of the same year the weather was extremely 
warm and sultry, and there was a severe outbreak of influenza with many 
persons ill and several deaths reported. The next winter was a severe 
one, and in January, 1844, the diarist reports, “They say the ice in the 
ground is two feet thick.” In March, 1844, the Northern Lights were 
seen again. That following summer and the next the wells began to go 
dry “before the drought broke.” The water shortages of the 1950’s are 
nothing new. In 1846, in addition to the Bay freezing, the diary tells of 
“the greatest snow in years,” for “it snowed for three days from the first 
to the third of March and the snow was twenty inches deep.” 

Other entries in the diary tell of the preaching of sermons, of weddings 
and funerals. The wedding of Sam Whittington to Miss Ann Wood is 
described in detail. This event took place during the great blizzard of 
March, 1846, and the wedding party had to be brought to the minister’s 
house, as he could not get to the Church because of the snow. He says 
“the wedding people came about noon, got married, and went home in a 
sleigh, and seemed to be well pleased.” 


Let anyone who thinks “the virus” to be a new disease reflect in these 
statistics: In the seven years covered by the diary, twenty-nine separate 
illnesses are recorded in the Sutton household, consisting of the diarist, 
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his wife, and two unmarried adult children. All these are what we 
would call attacks of “the virus,” or “grippe,” or as the diary calls it, “the 
influenza.” There were several general outbreaks or epidemics with 
widespread illnesses and several deaths in the community. 

This simple, perhaps even monotonous, account of the daily life of 
the times is occasionally relieved by what might be called “news.” There 
were during this seven-year period three murders, one of a father by his 
own son. “This is a wretched world of sinners, who are bent upon rum 
and destruction,” is the comment of the diarist. Two runaways are re- 
ported, one of a colored servant girl, and the other of “the widow Ward's 
daughter” who, pursued by her mother “has run off to Baltimore with a 
man; no doubt she wants a husband of him.” The diary also reports one 
divorce, one suicide, and one drowning. One of the Sutton grandsons 
shot off two fingers while hunting. Despite the fact that the automobile 
had not yet been invented, highway accidents were not unknown. Sut- 
ton reports two cases of death on the highway. 

In each instance the fatal accident occurred while the driver was 
racing up the road, causing the carriage to run off the road and strike a 
tree. The drivers, no doubt, as Sutton observes, “had been drinking 
spirituous liquors.” All this has quite a modern sound. 

The roads of that period were not good and were likely to become 
impassible in bad weather. An entry for January 1, 1847, reads, “Dr. 
James Dorsey Sutton, (a son of Rev. Lewis Sutton) and his son Richard, 
started this morning for St. Mary’s. He left his carriage sticking in the 
mud a few miles beyond Nottingham, in the road.” The poor roads of 
that period necessitated that most travel be made on horseback. On one 
occasion, the diary reports that son Philip Dorsey Sutton borrowed his 
father’s riding horse “Fox” for a trip to Baltimore to get a gun repaired. 
The diary notes that Philip made the return trip in one day. This sounds 
almost incredible for a horse and rider, as the distance is more than fifty 
miles. Trips to Baltimore were usually made by steamboat, the “Patux- 
ent” of the Weems line being the favored vessel. These occasional trips 
to Baltimore were a great source of pleasure and are always mentioned 
in the diary with a sense of satisfaction. 

If we should think of the life of a century ago as being less hectic and 
nerve-wracking than that of today, we are seemingly in error. Although 
the daily life recorded by the diary seems simple and peaceful, with its 
seasonal routine of planting, harvesting, and laying in of winter stores, 
yet we find the diary recording the constant happening of accidents, 
problems, and other situations tending to disturb the normal flow of life. 
Servants, even in those days of slaves, were hard to manage and unde- 
pendable. Farm labor is described as scarce and unreliable. In conse- 
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quence, the getting of firewood, the mending of fences, the care of 
livestock, and even running the household were frequently serious burdens. 
“I have rheumatism and no servant,” reads one entry, and another, “Con- 
fusion and disorder in arrangements in the house by reason of the sick- 
ness of Philip and a want of servants.” In such times of crisis Dr. Thomas 
John Lawrence, the eldest son-in-law, sent over a load of wood, had the 
fence fixed, or supplied a servant. Other misfortunes mentioned in the 
diary: “My heifer died by poison”; on another occasion a breeding sow 
was shot by a neighbor. Once a pig was killed by a boy, and the great- 
est misfortune of all, “My horse Fox is gone. I fear he is stolen.” The 
fluctuations of the weather during the tobacco season were a great cause 
of concern. Then as now, the erosion of the soil in times of heavy rain- 
fall was a source of great concern. “The cornfield was again washed out 
by the storm” and similar entries reveal the constant problems of rural life. 


The pleasant events of life of the period were the celebration of holi- 
days, such as Christmas, Easter, and St. Valentine’s Day; likewise, visit- 
ing and receiving visits from friends and neighbors. On one occasion, 
“We feasted on fish at the Scriveners.” (Holly Hill, one of the most 
notable Colonial houses, then owned by the Scriveners, is situated on the 
road from Friendship to Herring Bay in Anne Arundel County. ) 


In summary, the picture of the daily life in Southern Maryland of a 
century ago shows that, aside from the lack of the mechanical devices 
of the twentieth century, our ancestors lived much as we do today. 


As mid-nineteenth century was reached, Calvert County entered the 
last decade of an era, two centuries in duration, which was brought to 
an abrupt close by the Civil War in 1861. For the time being, however, 
the scene was prosperous and serene. 

A Constitutional Convention was called in 1850 for the purpose of 
revising the Constitution of Maryland and for modernizing and improv- 
ing governmental organization of the State. Calvert County was repre- 
sented in this Convention by George W. Weems, James J. Dalrymple, 
John Bond, and Augustus R. Sollers. Important changes embodied in 
the new Constitution, adopted in 1851, were the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt; the protection of a wife’s property from liability for debts 
of her husband; the reform of the Judicial System, whereby Judges of 
the higher Courts were elected by the vote of the people; the establish- 
ment of the City of Baltimore as a separate political entity; and the 
reapportionment of County representation in the Assembly on the basis 
of population. Calvert County had gained but little in population dur- 
ing the previous several decades, a time when the State as a whole was 
growing rapidly; its representation in the Lower House was reduced to 
two Delegates. Each County, however, became entitled to a State 
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Senator. The term of service was changed to two years. 

The first election held under the Constitution of 1851 resulted in the 
election of Daniel Kent as State Senator. John Parker and Charles S. 
Parran were chosen for the House of Delegates. County officials elected 
were Nathaniel Duke, Clerk of the Circuit Court; Richard Mackall, 
Register of Wills; and Young Bowen, Sheriff. 

In 1854-1855 James F. Bond was Calvert’s Senator; the Delegates were 
James G. Allnutt and Campbell Grahame. James A. Bond was Senator 
in 1856-1857 and Joseph Wilson and George W. Dowell, Delegates. 
Thomas F. Grahame was Senator in 1858-1859, and Joseph Griffin and 
Daniel Magruder, Delegates. For the term 1860-1861, the last before the 
war, the Delegates were James T. Briscoe and Benjamin Parran. Daniel 
Kent became Clerk of the Circuit Court; William A. Parran, Register of 
Wills; and Thomas John Hutchins, Sheriff. 

An interesting description of life in Calvert County in the period im- 
mediately prior to the Civil War is contained in a short article by Gen- 
eral J. E. Chaney, which appeared in the Calvert Gazette of March 7, 
1931. In this article General Chaney says, “Calvert County was at the 
peak of its prosperity in 1860. A number of the men were quite wealthy 
measured by the Standards of that day. Among them owning extensive 
plantations and holding of more than fifty slaves were, Nathaniel Duke, 
John Bond, John Parran, Nathaniel Broome, Alexander Somervell, James 
S. Morsell, James T. Briscoe, Richard Roberts, Jonathan Kent, James T. 
Chaney, Joseph Blake, Lewis Griffith, Henry Owings, Thomas Wilkinson, 
and the Smith family of Smithville.” 

During the decades prior to the Civil War, the Quakers seem to have 
left Calvert County. Nearly two centuries before, George Fox, the great 
Quaker preacher, visited Calvert County and established several Quaker 
communities on the Upper and Lower Cliffs. Some of the leading Puri- 
tans, such as Richard Preston, William Durand, and Captain William 
Fuller became converts to Quakerism. Prominent Quakers like the Johns 
family came to Calvert County from Virginia. The Quakers established 
a meeting house at St. Leonard’s to serve the Lower Cliffs, and there 
were two meeting houses on the Upper Cliffs, one on the Dare’s Wharf 
road, the other on the road leading from Huntingtown to Plum Point. 
These meeting houses are shown on Griffith’s map of Maryland, pub- 
lished shortly before 1800. The slavery question became acute toward 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
began to put pressure on the southern Quakers to abandon the owner- 
ship of slaves. Ultimately the Quakers forbid their members to hold 
slaves, on penalty of excommunication. Most of the Quaker families, 
such as the Johnses, Mackenzies, Harrises, and other families disposed 
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| of their slaves. It was found impossible to continue the life of a tobacco 
| planter without slaves, and the Quaker families of Calvert sold their 
_ lands and moved to Baltimore or elsewhere. The meeting houses fell 
| into ruin and disappeared. Today even their exact sites cannot be 
| identified. The records of the Calvert County meeting houses, however, 
__ were removed to the Stony Run Meeting House in Baltimore City, thus 
__ preserving much material pertaining to the genealogy of a number of 
_ Calvert County families. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
PB ae Sh a IAP IE Ni a a oa 


FROM THE CIVIL WAR TO THE END 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The American Civil War, or the War between the States, as Southern 
historians prefer to call it, ended the plantation system of Southern 
Maryland. This system was the product of more than two centuries of 
evolution and adjustment to the economic and sociological forces of the 
period. During the Colonial era and the years following the Revolution 
of 1776, the American Colonies, and later the United States, developed 
two distinct and contrasting traditions, symbolized by the Southern 
planter and by the Yankee trader. The center of the Southern tradition 
was in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and the Carolinas; that of the 
Northern tradition in the Massachusetts Bay Colonies. Both regions had 
been colonized by the same English stock, to a great extent of Puritan 
origin. Having first settled in Virginia, the Puritans who remained 
staunch to their religious practices were expelled in 1649 and took refuge 
in Maryland, settling largely in Anne Arundel and Calvert Counties. 
They spread to the Eastern Shore of Maryland and to the Counties im- 
mediately to the North. There remained, however, in Virginia and in 
the Carolinas a considerable body of the same Puritan stock who re- 
turned to the Church of England rather than give up the landed pos- 
sessions which they had wrested from the wilderness. There is a constant 
recurrence of the same family names in the region of the Southern tra- 
dition as is found among the leading families of New England; such 
family names as Adams, Emerson, Lawrence, Bennett, Harrison, Wood, 
Sewall, Williams, Hopkins, Parker, Gray, Ward, Fuller, and many others, 
indicating a common Puritan origin in both North and South. Under 
the benign climate of the South and tempered by an admixture of the 
Cavalier class, the great tradition of the South gradually took form. This 
tradition is characterized by an aristocratic outlook, placing more esteem 
upon family tradition, personal honor, and integrity than on the acqui- 
sition and display of wealth. The Southern tradition places great emphasis 
upon the military virtues of personal courage and loyalty. 

The Northern Puritans, though equally possessed of the Puritan virtues 
of honesty, courage, and personal integrity, stimulated by the rigorous 
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New England climate, developed traits of untiring industry, both physical 
and intellectual, shrewdness and even restlessness, with emphasis upon 
individual aggrandizement or “success.” The “Yankee” traits of keen busi- 
ness acumen, personal ambition and restlessness, are perhaps regarded 
by European writers as being those of the typical American. The South- 
em tradition is more subtle and less easily comprehended by outsiders. 


There was a strong bond between New England and the Colonies of 
Maryland and Virginia in the early days of colonization. Prior to the 
American Revolution when the news reached Maryland of the British 
plan to “reduce” the Massachusetts Bay Colonies, the Marylanders dis- 
played the greatest sympathy for the Northern Puritans. When, how- 
ever, the two groups assembled in their common cause in the Continental 
Congress during the Revolution and in the Constitutional Convention 
afterwards, it became apparent that they had evolved along separate 
lines during the century and a half of Colonial history. Concealed at 
first by the necessity of cooperation for mutual defense, there was soon 
manifest a strong spirit of rivalry between the Yankees and the South- 
erners for the control of the new nation, with the New Englanders dis- 
playing great jealousy toward the Virginians and Marylanders, who 
furnished the greatest number of political and military leaders. 


This spirit of jealousy became intensified during the years preceding 
the Civil War, and displayed itself in the form of an ever growing op- 
position to the institution of slavery. Negro slavery had originally existed 
in the North as well as in the South, but because the negroes were of 
little economic value in the Northern industrial establishments and were 
physically not well able to endure the Northern climate, slavery ceased 
to exist in the North and became confined to the agricultural states south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. The first negroes were imported as in- 
dentured servants, similar in status to the white indentured servants, and 
upon completing their period of servitude, negro servants had become 
entitled to freedom. It was soon found that the negroes were too primi- 
tive to maintain themselves when freed and thrown upon their own 
resources. Therefore Virginia and later Maryland enacted laws estab- 
lishing permanent servitude for negroes, unless freed by their masters. 
Thus, a system evolved whereby the negroes were provided with hous- 
ing, food, and supervision, in return for their labor. They were treated 
with reasonable kindness and given sufficient care in all but exceptional 
cases, especially as they constituted a very valuable property and source 
of wealth to their owners. This system in several respects is analogous 
to our “social welfare” systems of the present day, whereby the poorest 
class of our population is provided for at public expense, and supervised 
and controlled by State or County welfare departments. The slave sys- 
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tem was not ideal but was a practical solution of a problem which existed 
in many parts of the world. The evil of the system was that it prevented 
the negro from improving his condition, except very gradually. It also 
placed the property-less white man at a disadvantage, as he was com- 
pelled to find a market for his labor in competition with slave labor. 


New England traders and seafaring men participated to a great extent 
in the bringing of negro slaves to America, but the Yankees assumed no 
responsibility for the system which they had helped to create. They 
opposed any suggestion for the liberation of the slaves by purchase of 
their freedom with Federal funds. Owners of the slaves could not afford 
to make a gift of freedom. The issue was left to be determined by force 
of military power. 

Voices had been raised in opposition to slavery, even in Calvert 
County. Men such as Dr. Octavius Taney, the brother of Chief Justice 
Taney, had endeavored to better the lot of the negro and to seek a solu- 
tion of the problem. Others in the County like Cosmo Mackenzie had 
freed their slaves and gone to Baltimore City to engage in commerce, 
rather than to continue the ownership of slaves. Such solutions were 
practical only in isolated cases. Both planters and slaves were entangled 
in the system. Not everyone could sell out and go to the cities. 


The outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 found Calvert County strongly 
allied to the Southern cause. Most of the young men of the County 
enlisted in the Armies of the Confederacy and fought with the same 
courage and skill which their ancestors had always displayed in time of 
war. Calvert County was occupied by the Union forces, who established 
a military camp at the mouth of Battle Creek where an arsenal was built, 
as well as a place of confinement for Confederate prisoners of war. The 
site of the prison camp has given the name “Prison Point” to the narrow 
point of land where Battle Creek joins the Patuxent River, although there 
is a tradition that such name is actually of much earlier origin, deriving 
from the early jail which had been erected at “Battle Town,” the early 
seat of the County Court House and Jail, originally established by 
Robert Brooke. 

Brooke Place Manor, directly across the Creek from the Union Camp, 
became the site of counter-espionage by Southern sympathizers. On 
dark nights boats departed from the Brooke estate bound for Virginia 
with medicines and supplies for the armies of General Robert E. Lee in 
Virginia. Such vessels sometimes were intercepted by the Union men, 
and naval engagements between the Union blockaders and the Southern 
blockade runners were not infrequent. This is a story whose full details 
have never been made known, but it is among the traditions of Brooke 
Place Manor. The importance of the Chesapeake Bay as an avenue of 
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supplies to the Union armies opposing General Lee was recognized at 
an early date by the Union authorities. Sufficient naval and land forces 
were maintained in the area to prevent any encroachment by the 
Confederacy. 

The liberation of the slaves by President Abraham Lincoln’s Proclama- 
tion in 1863, although applicable only to States comprising the Southern 
Confederacy and hence not including Maryland, precipitated a crisis in 
Calvert County. Thereafter, the negroes refused to work, and the plan- 
tations began to go out of production. The cultivation of tobacco re- 
quires a large labor force at certain times, such as the planting period 
and the harvest period. The work is relatively light at other times. It 
became impossible to plant or harvest the normal tobacco crops with the 
available white labor and with such negroes then willing to work for 
wages, and many of the plantations were compelled to cease production. 
When the war ended in 1865, many of the planters realized the difficulty 
of their position and left the County to seek a new livelihood in Balti- 
more, Washington, or elsewhere. Fertile fields were abandoned and be- 
came overgrown with underbrush and trees. 


Other families continued the struggle to maintain their historic plan- 
tations on a reduced scale by their own labor, and for the most part they 
succeeded. The negroes began to learn that freedom did not mean 
idleness and began to work again, either for their former masters or in 
cultivating their own fields. Relations between whites and negroes in 
Calvert County were always characterized by good feeling. No resent- 
ment was ever displayed by the slaves toward their former masters, and 
Calvert County never experienced anything like the rule of “carpet bag- 
gers’ and ex-slaves which characterized the first two decades following 
the war in some parts of the South. The writer, whose Calvert County 
ancestors settled in Baltimore City after the war, recalls the custom of 
former slaves of his grandmother's family, the Lawrences, coming to his 
home upon periodic occasions such as Christmas. They entertained the 
writer, then a boy, with tales of the old days, describing amusing or 
interesting incidents of plantation life before the war. Such relationships 
between the two races were quite normal and usual. 

President Abraham Lincoln’s celebrated Emancipation Proclamation 
was, in fact, a mere piece of political propaganda. It proclaimed that all 
slaves in states resisting the Union on January 1, 1863 were declared 
“free.” This Proclamation was designed to appease the extreme aboli- 
tionists of the North, and perhaps to accomplish the defection of one or 
more of the southern States from the Confederacy, for the purpose of 
retaining its slaves by withdrawing from the Confederacy. The purposes 
of the Proclamation could not be put into effect in the States which were 
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then successfully resisting the Union forces. The Proclamation did not 
apply to the slave-holding states such as Maryland, which were not 
members of the Southern Confederacy. President Lincoln was not an 
extremist and seems to have favored freeing the slaves by purchase. Pur- 
chase was the only legal way in which emancipation could have been 
achieved under the Constitution of the United States. Lincoln had pre- 
viously proposed to purchase all the slaves in the States of Maryland, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Delaware, and the District of Columbia at the price 
of $400 per slave, and suggested such action to Congress. This sug- 
gestion was not favorably received by the Congress. 


Maryland was then under the political control of elements favorable 
to the North, and a plan was put forth to call a new Constitutional Con- 
vention to adopt a new Constitution under which slavery would be abol- 
ished. The calling of such a convention required the approval of the 
Maryland Assembly, whose members would be selected at the next elec- 
tion. Governor Bradford of Maryland promptly established regulations 
designed to exclude all Southern sympathizers from the polls. He in- 
structed the election judges to interrogate all voters coming to the polls 
and to exclude those from voting who might be considered to be sym- 
pathetic to the Confederacy or who disapproved of the abolition of 
slavery with compensation to the owners. 


The newly elected Maryland Assembly met on January 6, 1864, and 
before the end of that month had passed an enactment calling for a State 
Convention to frame a new Constitution of Maryland with slavery abol- 
ished. The election which followed to select delegates to the Convention 
was a travesty of democracy. Only a small minority of the eligible voters 
consisting of persons believed to favor the abolition of slavery were per- 
mitted to vote. The Twentieth Century has seen the same sort of elec- 
tions held in the Fascist and Communist nations of Europe. The City 
of Baltimore, with a total voting population of more than 40,000 persons, 
permitted only slightly more than 9000 ballots to be cast. The Conven- 
tion was composed almost entirely of delegates known to be favorable 
to abolition of slavery without compensation. The only opponents to 
the program were to be found among the delegates from the Counties 
of Southern Maryland and the Eastern Shore. 

The Constitutional Convention assembled at Annapolis on April 27, 
1864. Calvert County was represented by James T. Briscoe, John Turner, 
and Charles S. Parran. The Convention adjourned September 6, 1864, 
having framed and adopted a new State Constitution. The most im- 
portant provision of this Constitution was Article XXIII, which abolished 
slavery and declared all slaves to be free. No compensation was pro- 
vided for the owners. There were approximately 4600 slaves in Calvert 
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County, and the financial loss suffered by their owners may be estimated 
at about three million dollars. The new Constitution contained pro- 
visions to prevent persons who had served in the Confederate Army, or 
who had sympathized with or aided the cause of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, from voting or holding office. Other provisions were designed to 
curb the liberty of the press and to enlarge the scope of quartering 
soldiers in private homes. A special form of oath of allegiance to the 
State and nation was required of all persons presenting themselves to 
the polls, and it was provided that the votes of any County not exacting 
such oath should be rejected. Provision was made for absentee voting 
by soldiers in the Union Armies. 


The minority element in the Convention issued a formal protest against 
the adoption of the new Constitution, characterizing it as wholesale rob- 
bery, and pointing out that it made no provision whatsoever for the care 
or welfare of the former slave population. The slaves were declared free 
but were thrown entirely upon their own resources with no consideration 
for their welfare. The practical effect of this was that the former masters 
assumed the expenses of feeding, housing, and clothing their former 
slaves to prevent them from starving, until such time as the ex-slaves 
could become self-supporting. 


Despite all precautions to prevent the Southern sympathizers from 
voting, the Constitution received an unfavorable vote at the hands of the 
citizens of Maryland in the referendum election held in October, 1864. 
Absentee votes of soldiers out of the State were included, and the Con- 
stitution was found or declared to be adopted by a bare majority of 375 
votes. In this manner, emancipation was accomplished in Maryland. 


The Confederate forces under General Robert E. Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox on April 5, 1865, ending the war. A period followed in 
which the Southern States were occupied by Union troops, and “Recon- 
struction Governments” were established under Northern military con- 
trol. Maryland had not joined the Southern Confederacy, but it was 
well known that the vast majority of citizens had sympathized with the 
South. For this reason, the military control of Maryland, which had 
been established during the war, was continued after the termination of 
the fighting. The people of Maryland were deprived of their civil rights 
and were restricted from voting by the obnoxious oath test prescribed 
by the Constitution of 1864. The period of Northern military control 
did not endure for long in Maryland. The innate spirit of tolerance and 
the traditional willingness of the native Marylander to solve a problem 
by compromise and adjustment, characteristics derived from Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, soon prevailed. Military control ended early in 1866; 
although the extremists of the radical Northern sympathizers desired to 
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continue their enforced minority rule, the majority of their party desired 
to resume the ways of peaceful living with all their fellow citizens and 


to forget the ill-feeling brought about by the war. 


A Convention had been held in Baltimore on January 24, 1866 to 
repeal the Registration Law which had disqualified three-fourths of the 
citizens from voting. Calvert County sent two delegates to this Con- 
vention, James T. Briscoe and Lewis Griffith. The Convention issued a 
Proclamation declaring the Registration Law to be odious and oppres- 
sive in its provisions, unjust and tyrannical in its administration, and 
calculated to keep alive the memory of differences which ought to be 
forgotten, and that sound policy, enlightened statesmanship, and positive 
justice, demanded its immediate repeal. 

This Proclamation laid the foundation for the repeal of the unjust 
Registration Law and the return to “the path of democracy.” The con- 
servative elements began to rally their forces against the extremists. The 
withdrawal of military rule in Maryland followed, and at the guber- 
natorial election of November 6, 1866 sanity prevailed; Oden Bowie of 
Prince George’s County, a Southern Marylander of the best traditions, 
was elected Governor of the State. The following year, 1867, a new 
State Constitutional Convention was called to eliminate the oppressive 
provisions of the Constitution of 1864. Calvert County was represented 
in this great Convention by John Parran, Charles S. Parran, and John F. 
Ireland. A new Constitution was framed under which the right to vote 
was restored to all persons declaring their loyalty to the United States. 
The Constitution was ratified by vote of the people in September, 1867. 
The Constitution of 1867 proved to be of such excellence that it has 
endured with but few additions to the present day. 


The adoption of the Constitution of 1867 terminated the turmoil of 
the Civil War and ushered in the modern era. The industrial age of 
America was at hand, and Calvert County, prostrated by the loss of most 
of its wealth and of its labor force, was faced with the problem of re- 
establishing its economic organization on a new basis. The County 
lacked capital and natural resources for the establishment of manufac- 
tures, and like the rest of the South, remained dependent on agriculture 
and experienced a period of difficult times. National policy favored the 
industrial regions with high tariffs and other measures designed to raise 
the cost of manufactured articles, without giving corresponding protec- 
tion to agriculture. The Southern planters were placed at a great dis- 
advantage. It became exceedingly difficult to obtain labor to work the 
larger plantations, and men who had been trained to direct the labor of 
others on the great plantations were compelled to limit their planting to 
such fields as they could cultivate by their own labor, or with such slight 
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assistance as was available. Many families left their plantations to seek 
a new life in the great cities, and much of the agricultural land of 
Southern Maryland went out of production. 

Calvert County had no resources for the establishment of manufactur- 
ing, but the County had one resource to which it turned, namely the 
fishing grounds of the Chesapeake Bay. The early colonists made little 
use of the abundant supplies of seafood to be found in the waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Patuxent River, except for local use and con- 
sumption. The first large-scale commercial fishery was established in 
the Southern part of Calvert County by one Captain Isaac Solomon in 
1867. Captain Solomon, a native of Philadelphia, chose the site soon to 
become known as Solomon’s Island, and later merely as “Solomon’s,” 
as the location for his fishery. Solomon’s Island was then a plantation 
of the Somervell family, owned by Alexander Somervell and known as 
Somervell’s Island. The island originally had been part of Eltonhead 
Manor and had been known as “Bourne’s Island.” Captain Solomon 
recognized the natural advantage of the site, with its excellent harbor 
and ready access to both the Bay and the Patuxent River, and built the 
first oyster cannery establishment. He married a daughter of Alexander 
Somervell and occupied an old house standing in the island from early 
days. Soon Patuxent River oysters were being shipped all over the 
eastern seaboard, and the first little fleet of oyster and fishing boats grew 
rapidly in numbers. Many of the men who operated the boats and the 
cannery came from the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and as they estab- 
lished homes for their families, a new community grew up at Solomon’s. 


The fishing fleet at Solomon’s by 1880 exceeded five hundred vessels. 
Nearly all of these ships were locally built at Solomon’s. The great ship- 
building activity arising from the construction and maintenance of these 
vessels led to the invention, in Calvert County, of the Chesapeake Bay’s 
most distinctive craft, the Bugeye. The usual type of Chesapeake Bay 
small sailing vessel originally was the sloop or pungy. The pungy was 
in many respects a smaller version of the famous “Baltimore Clipper.” 
It adopted the lines of the clipper and possessed the same features of 
speed and excellent sailing qualities. Both the clipper and the pungy 
were narrow-hulled and of deep draft. The excessive draft of the pungy 
rendered it somewhat unsatisfactory for oystering, especially in shallow 
water. and its narrow hull limited the capacity to carry cargo. 


The new type of vessel, or bugeye, which developed in Calvert County, 
was evolved by changing the pungy into a wide shallow-draft vessel, 
which could readily sail over the oyster bars, and which had a large 
carrying capacity. It retained the good sailing qualities of the pungy. 
It was equipped with two masts, and, like the pungy, with a clipper type 
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bow. The bugeye, a type of vessel which became so typical of the 
Chesapeake Bay, was a creation of Calvert County. A smaller, single- 
masted version of these vessels, known as the skip-jack, was also de- 
veloped. Both bugeye and skip-jack are equipped with centerboards 
to compensate for their shallow draft when going to windward. To a 
considerable degree, however, the design of these vessels derives from 
the earliest known vessel of the Chesapeake, the Indian log canoe. Many 
of the early ones were built of logs joined together and hollowed out in 
the same manner as the Indians and earliest settlers had built their vessels. 


The bugeye spread all over the Chesapeake Bay area. Similar vessels 
were constructed in all the tidewater Counties of Maryland. Solomon’s, 
however, continued to maintain its position as an important shipbuilding 
center, and in recent years has established a great reputation for the 
building of yachts and motor boats. The firm of M. M. Davis and Sons, 
at Solomon’s, achieved a national reputation for the building of such 
vessels. Another development of the oystering industry at Solomon’s was 
the invention of deep water oystering tongs. These are in general use 
for oystering in waters too deep for the employment of the more usual 
hand-operated tongs, and were invented by the late Charles L. Marsh, 
of Solomon’s. 

The Patuxent River at Solomon’s is quite deep, often exceeding a depth 
of one hundred feet. It affords anchorage for ocean-going vessels of the 
largest size. The development of the oyster packing and shipbuilding 
industries at Solomon’s called attention in the great national advantages 
of Solomon’s as a harbor for ocean-going vessels. In order to make use 
of such a harbor, the construction of a railroad to connect the harbor 
with the up-state territory was required. 

A part of Eltonhead Manor, extending along the Patuxent River in the 
vicinity of Drum Point, was purchased by Frederick Bareda, a wealthy 
Peruvian, shortly after the Civil War. The Bareda family was engaged 
in the guano trade, and Frederick Bareda was the agent of the family in 
the United States. Bareda became enthusiastic over the natural ad- 
vantages of Solomons and spent large sums of money in developing his 
property. He built also a large residence on the high cliff near Drum 
Point. This house, built in the late Victorian style, was an architectural 
monstrosity. It is said, however, to have been the first house in the 
County to have been equipped with a bathroom and plumbing facilities. 
Bareda spent money lavishly developing his property but suffered finan- 
cial ruin in the Wall Street panic of 1873 and was forced to abandon his 
plans. Plans had been made, in the meantime, for the construction of a 
railroad with a terminus and town site on Bareda’s property at Drum 
Point. The possibility of constructing the Drum Point Railroad con- 
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tinued to be discussed for many years after the failure of Bareda, but it 
was impossible to raise the necessary capital for such a hazardous ven- 
ture. A portion of the roadbed was actually constructed, but the rails 
were never laid. 

Apart from these ventures at Drum Point, the remainder of Calvert 
County continued relatively unaffected by the new era of industrial 
progress. The County lacked good roads, and retired more and more 
into a quiet, self-contained existence. The old County families held on, 
and stubbornly maintained their social and political position throughout 
the post-Civil War period. John C. Parker became State Senator in 1868, 
and the Delegates to the Lower House were James A. Bond, and Jesse 
Dalrymple. Colonel Somervell Sollers, a veteran of the Confederate 
Army, was elected Clerk of the Court. Benjamin T. Sedwick became 
Register of Wills, and Sterling Smith became Sheriff. All these men were 
representatives of families which had settled in Calvert County in the 
1600's. Others holding office in the decade following 1870 were Henry 
Owings, Nathaniel Duke, Basil Dixon, and Charles F. Gantt. 


On March 3, 1882, Calvert County suffered a major disaster. A fire 
broke out in Prince Frederick about three o’clock that afternoon. The 
Court House and most of the town were totally destroyed. The greatest 
loss was the County Court House, which burned to the ground with all 
its priceless contents of deeds, wills, and court records, dating back to 
the early Colonial period. There is a legend that the fire was started 
in the County Jail by a disgruntled prisoner, but all investigation as to 
the origin of the fire proved fruitless. Some witnesses agreed that the 
fire seemed to start in the new Methodist Church, which recently had 
been completed and was to have been dedicated the following Sunday. 
This Church was located at the upper end of the town, and as there 
was a high wind blowing, the fire spread with great rapidity. Building 
after building went up in flames. The fire soon spread to the parsonage, 
which stood close by, and from there to the law office of Joseph A. 
Wilson. The next building to catch fire was that of the Calvert Journal, 
the County newspaper. This building contained the law office of Charles 
S. Parran, who was also one of the editors of the newspaper. Next to go 
was an Office building owned by Judge Magruder but then occupied as 
the law office of Mr. John B. Gray. The high wind blew flames and 
burning shingles which soon set fire to the store of J. W. Shemwell. This 
building had been, in early days, the inn of Prince Frederick. Kerosene 
contained in the storeroom became ignited and gave great impetus to the 
flames. The principal hotel of Prince Frederick at the time of the fire, 
was the Brentwood Hotel, the largest hotel in Southern Maryland. It, 
too, was soon consumed by the flames. It is said that this building was 
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burned to the ground in twenty-five minutes. The only object of furni- 
ture to be saved was an old grandfather clock which was carried out of 
the building by George P. Dorsey. This clock stopped at 4:10 p.m., 
showing that at that time the fire had lasted only about one hour. 


The County Court House was soon in flames. The fire was com- 
municated to it from the parsonage, and persons who witnessed the event 
stated that the whole roof of the Court House seemed to burst into 
flames at one time, and in a short period the blazing roof timbers fell 
into the interior of the building. While the roof was blazing, Col. Somer- 
vell Sollers, the Clerk of the Court, entered the ground floor by a window 
and endeavored to save the records. He succeeded in removing the 
ledgers containing the Land Records commencing from the year 1868 
and the Court Dockets commencing at 1873. All the remainder of the 
Court dockets, wills, deeds, and records of Court cases dating from the 
earliest Colonial period, were totally destroyed. 

The Baltimore Sun of March 9, 1882 contains the following comment 
upon the fire: 

“Mr. Somervell Sollers, Clerk of the Circuit Court, was in his office at 
the Court House and saved some papers, but with these exceptions all 
the County records were lost. Every book and paper in the County 
Commissioner's Office and in the office of the Register of Wills were 
burned up. 

“In the Clerk’s Office, all the original papers were lost, and a great 
many records running as far back as 1650, and many papers of great 
interest, relating to the early history of the County. 

“These records and papers were invaluable, and their loss will cause 
inconvenience and expense that will be felt for many years.” 

When the great fire was over, there were only four buildings left 
standing in Prince Frederick, of which the only two of consequence were 
those of J. W. Shemwell and of George F. Dowell. Red-hot bricks of 
the chimneys and foundations gave out intense heat, and burnt trees fell 
smoldering across the main street. This great disaster was soon followed 
by another, although lesser misfortune. At the edge of the town there 
was an Episcopal rectory, which the County authorities leased after the 
fire to serve as a temporary Court House. The few records saved from 
the destruction of the former Court House were stored there, and one 
term of Court was held in the rectory. Nearly four months passed, when 
on June 27, 1882, fire broke out in this temporary Court House. At two 
o’clock in the morning, the rectory was totally destroyed by fire, and not 
a single record or document saved from the previous fire survived this 
second conflagration. Calvert County lost all its records prior to 1882 
in these two fires. 
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The Court House which was destroyed on March 3, 1882 was the 
fourth Court House which Calvert County had had in its long history. 
The first Court House had been erected at Battletown, or Calvert Town, 
as it was later called, on a site selected by Robert Brooke. This building 
was used until the County Seat was moved to Prince Frederick about 
1725. Although of frame construction, this first Court House at Calvert 
Town served the County well, and it is noteworthy that in 1698 the 
Maryland Assembly reported favorably upon its condition. A report 
entered in the records of the Assembly of that year states: “The records 
of Calvert County are kept in a very good Court House, in which no 
ordinaries (inns) are kept, nor is there any chimney.” 

The second Court House of Calvert County was started in 1726, but 
was not fully completed until after 1731. This Court House was de- 
stroyed by fire in April, 1748. The Maryland Gazette of April 20, 1748 
described that event as follows: 

“Wednesday evening last, a fire happened in a public house belonging 
to Mr. John Wood at Prince Frederick Town in Calvert County, which 
entirely consumed the same with most of the furniture. The fire, in 
the meantime, communicated thereof to the Court House, which was 
adjacent, and could not be prevented from laying that commodious 
building in ashes, but by diligence of the people, the greatest part of 
the Records were saved.” 

Calvert County promptly built a new Court House, which served its 
purpose until the War of 1812, when it was burned and destroyed by a 
British Raiding Party on the night of July 19, 1814. The Records were 
removed from the burning building and saved, the British being driven 
off by the Calvert County militia. 

The fourth Court House was of brick and was completed in 1818. 
This structure served Calvert County until 1882, when it perished in the 
great Prince Frederick fire. The fifth Court House which was erected 
shortly after 1882 was actually a rebuilding operation, as the brick walls 
of the Court House of 1818 withstood the fire, only the roof and interior 
being destroyed. The rebuilt Court House lasted until 1915. It then 
had become too small for the needs of the County. Calvert County’s 
sixth Court House, which is the present one, was erected in 1915, and 
its front lawn marks the site of the previous Court House. 

A new Prince Frederick was soon rebuilt on the ashes of the former 
town. The Clerk of the Court suggested that deeds and other papers 
pertaining to the ownership of land be brought to the Clerk's office in the 
new Court House for recordation. A small number of such legal docu- 
ments were brought in and recorded. The earliest of these, however, 
dates back only to 1812. The loss of all records pertaining to the Co- 
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lonial history of Calvert County was a great misfortune, and has been a 
serious obstacle to research in historical and genealogical matters. 


Fortunately, the Land Office at Annapolis has extensive records per- 
taining to Calvert County. The Land Office has preserved the original 
Rent Rolls of the province of Maryland and in addition the early land 
grants and deeds of Calvert County, as well as those of the other Coun- 
ties have been preserved. These records cover the earliest period of 
Calvert County to about the year 1725, when the Rent Rolls were discon- 
tinued. Data as to land ownership and the like pertaining to the later 
Colonial period are contained in the Debt Books, beginning about 1753 
and continuing to the time of the American Revolution. After the Revo- 
lution, it became the practice for the Court Clerk of each County to 
record and preserve all original deeds and other instruments affecting 
ownership of land. It was the duty of the Court Clerk to prepare a 
short extract of each such paper and send it to the Land Office at An- 
napolis. The Land Office by these means has preserved a large number 
of extracts of Calvert County land documents dating from the Revolution 
to about 1830, but for the period from that time to 1882 the Land Office 
has very little material. It is said that at the time of the destruction of 
the Court House in the great fire of 1882, Colonel Sollers, the Clerk of 
the Court, had completed the work of compiling the extracts of the deeds 
and other land documents for the previous half century and was prepar- 
ing to have them sent to Annapolis. These extracts had not been re- 
moved from the Court House prior to the fire, and when the Court House 
burned the extracts shared the same destruction as the original records. 


The period following the great Prince Frederick fire to the close of 
the century, was relatively lacking in events of interest. Life was quiet 
and uneventful. Like most of the old South, the thoughts of the County 
were oriented back to the golden age “before the war,” which had been 
destroyed by the great struggle of 1861-1865. The era of scientific and 
industrial development which was then dawning in the great cities of 
the North had little influence upon the life of the average Calvert 
Countian of the post-Civil War period. The planters continued to culti- 
vate their tobacco fields as in years before, despite low prices for their 
product. Some slight progress was made in road building, but the de- 
velopment of adequate County roads had to await the invention of the 
automobile in the next century. The principal means of transportation 
continued to be the steamboat and the small sailing vessel. 

Calvert County’s representatives in the Lower House of the Assembly 
in 1882-1883 were James C. Chaney and George W. Dowell. The Sheriff 
was Thomas F. Howard. Edward H. Ireland became State Senator in 
1884 and the Delegates to the Lower House were James C. Chaney and 
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Thomas Parran. One of the most prominent men in the political life of 
the County at that time was James T. Briscoe, who, after holding numer- 
ous offices in Calvert County, became Secretary of State under Governor 
William Hamilton, 1880-1884. John Sedwick, a representative of an old 
Puritan family, became Clerk of the Court in 1886. William H. Dowell 
was Register of Wills; and Thomas Parran and Francis Gantt served in 
the Assembly. 

Judge John Parran Briscoe became Chief Judge of the Seventh Judicial 
Circuit of Maryland in 1890, a position which also made him a member 
of the Court of Appeals of Maryland, the highest Court in the State. 
Judge Briscoe served as Chief Judge of the Seventh Circuit and as a 
Judge of the Court of Appeals until 1923. Few judges have served for 
so long a period and with such great distinction as did Judge Briscoe. 


Judge Briscoe was born in 1853 on the plantation of his father, James 
T. Briscoe, near Lower Marlboro. The father had come to settle in 
Calvert County as a young man. He was born in St. Mary's County, 
where the Briscoe family had been represented since the arrival of the 
Ark and Dove in 1634, which brought a Dr. John Briscoe as one of the 
first settlers of Maryland. James T. Briscoe served as a delegate to the 
Maryland Assembly for several terms and was also a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1867, and Secretary of State for Maryland 
under Governor William T. Hamilton, 1880-1884. 


His son, Judge John Parran Briscoe, was educated at Charlotte Hall 
Academy and at St. John’s College in Annapolis. He studied law at the 
law school of the University of Maryland. He returned to Calvert County 
to enter upon a legal career which brought him great fame and dis- 
tinction. He was elected as State’s Attorney for Calvert County in 1879, 
a position which he held until his elevation to the Bench in 1890. Judge 
Briscoe was not only noted for his legal learning, but also for his devo- 
tion to the highest ideals. He was one of the organizers of the Maryland 
Bar Association and served as President of that organization in 1905. He 
was active also in the affairs of the American Bar Association and served 
on some of its most important committees, including its Judicial Section, 
of which he was Chairman from 1921 until his death in 1924. His dis- 
tinguished career as a lawyer and judge makes Judge Briscoe a worthy 
successor to Judge Benjamin Mackall of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 
Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney, and other great jurists whom Calvert 
County has contributed to the State and nation. Memorial services were 
held by the Court of Appeals of Maryland on May 15, 1925. Several of 
the most eminent lawyers of the Maryland Bar spoke on the character 
and career of Judge Briscoe. None sums up the life of the great Judge 
better than the address of Mr. John B. Gray, Sr., the leader of the Calvert 
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County Bar of that period. The memorial addresses of these distin- 
guished lawyers are contained in Volume 147 of the reports of the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland. 

One other noteworthy event took place in Calvert County in the clos- 
ing decade of the nineteenth century. This was the establishment of a 
weather station at Solomon's in 1892, a joint undertaking of the United 
States Weather Bureau and the Maryland Weather Service. It was 
placed under the charge of Dr. William Henry Marsh, who succeeded 
Dr. Virgil Lawrence as the physician of the Solomon’s area. Under Dr. 
Marsh much valuable work in the study of weather conditions in South- 
ern Maryland was accomplished. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
ac 2 eae SECS ORE LE SG RU EE aa, 


CALVERT COUNTY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The opening years of the twentieth century brought little change in 
the life of Calvert County. The County had not yet recovered from the 
disastrous effects of the Civil War. It continued to depend on tobacco 
growing and fishing. Oxen were still used extensively. There was, how- 
ever, an increased activity in lumbering. Calvert County is natural forest 
country and still possessed stands of timber. With its ready access to 
water transportation, Calvert County lumber began to find a ready 
market in Baltimore. 

The great floating drydock “Dewey” was brought to the Patuxent 
River for testing in 1905. This drydock was designed for the use of the 
American Navy in the Philippines. It was built at Sparrows Point, Mary- 
land, and before being towed across the Pacific Ocean, it was necessary 
to make extensive tests as to its seaworthiness. The only harbor deep 
enough and large enough to conduct the necessary tests of this large dry- 
dock, capable of accommodating the largest battleships, was on the lower 
Patuxent River. The tests were made in Calvert County off Drum Point 
and, after its qualities had been proven, the Dewey was towed across 
the Pacific Ocean to Manila Bay. 

In 1911 Thomas Parran of Calvert County was elected to the United 
States Congress on the Republican ticket. It is difficult to elect a man 
to office from a small county in competition with candidates from more 
populous districts. Thomas Parran had the necessary abilities and be- 
came the first Calvert Countian to be elected to Congress since the days 
of Augustus R. Sollers (1853-1855). Thomas Parran was born in 1860, a 
member of one of Calvert County’s most distinguished families. He was 
educated at Charlotte Hall Academy, and at an early age became active 
in the field of statesmanship. He represented Calvert County in the 
Lower House of the Maryland Assembly in 1884-1888 and in 1889 became 
Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue at Baltimore. In 1892-1894 he was 
the County’s State Senator, and from 1897 to 1901 he was Index Clerk 
of the United States Congress. He was Clerk of the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland from 1901 to 1907, a post of honor and distinction. He was 
elected in 1911 to the 62nd Congress of the United States. After serving 
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in Congress, he retired from active political life and devoted the re- 
mainder of his long life to banking interests and farming, and to serving 
in the capacity of “elder statesman.” He died in 1955 at the advanced 
age of ninety-five years. 


Soon after the outbreak of the First World War in 1914, Calvert 
County began to feel the stimulus of the changing modern world. Many 
of the young men of the County went to Baltimore to work in the boom- 
ing war plants. When the United States entered the war, Calvert Coun- 
tians enlisted in large numbers in the Army or Navy. The men of Calvert 
County rushed to the colors in such numbers that more Calvert Countians 
served in this war than the total of those who had served in all the 
previous wars of American history. The service of these men has been 
commemorated by the fine war memorial erected in front of the Court 
House at Prince Frederick. 


Calvert County again entered upon a new period of vigorous growth. 
Modern automobile highways were constructed. The first was the new 
State highway which traversed the entire County from its northern 
boundary to its extreme southern tip at Solomon’s. For the first time in 
its history, Calvert County began to experience the benefits of good land 
transportation and communication with the great cities of Baltimore 
and Washington. The automobile age was at hand, and after nearly 
three hundred years of isolation, except for water transportation, Calvert 
County acquired a ready means of access to the outside world. The 
County was opened up by this new means of rapid overland transpor- 
tation, and a new era of development began. Prince Frederick with its 
convenient location in the center of the County, began to grow rapidly. 
A fine new County high school was built nearby, followed by the erection 
of a motion picture theatre, a County library, and more recently, by a 
new and modern hospital. The completion of the main highway was 
followed by the construction of hard-surfaced lateral roads, affording 
access to the more remote areas of the County. A modern Court House 
was built at Prince Frederick in 1915, and many new town and farm 
houses were constructed throughout the County. 


One of the institutions in which Calvert County takes great pride is 
the Chesapeake Biological Laboratory. This was erected at Solomon’s 
in 1922 to study the marine life of the Chesapeake Bay. Under the able 
direction of Dr. Reginald V. Truitt, the Laboratory has made studies of 
fish, oysters, and other marine life of great value to the people of Mary- 
land. The Laboratory has also championed the cause of conservation of 
the marine life of the Bay. The modern building in which the work is 
conducted was erected with State funds in 1932. The name of the 
Laboratory in 1939, was changed to “Department of Research and Edu- 
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Some Historic Houses of 


Calvert County 


The photographs which follow depict some of the historic houses and 
churches in Calvert. With the exception of the one of Bond Castle, they 
were taken by the author. Some were distant “telephoto shots” taken 
from the roadside. 


Calvert County is rich in houses dating from the Colonial period and it 
was not possible to include a picture of all of them. In addition to those 
appearing on the following pages there are others of importance and 
some, now in disrepair, which could be restored to their early fine estate. 
Many of the homes illustrated were built on a modest scale in the late 
1600’s and enlarged at a later period. 


The three maps were prepared under the direction of the author. 
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MAIDSTONE 


Maidstone, in the extreme northern part of Calvert County, was granted 
to Colonel Samuel Chew, one of the early Puritan settlers. It was the 
seat of the Chew family for many generations. Chief Justice Samuel 
Chew of Delaware was born here. His son, Judge Benjamin Chew, was 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania after the American Revolution. Maidstone 
was in Anne Arundel County territory during the Colonial era, but was 
allotted to Calvert in the settlement of the boundary dispute of 1822- 
1823. The old frame house which marks the site of Maidstone was built 
by Samuel Chew, Jr., about 1680. 
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HIGHLAND 


This plantation house stands on a tract called Highland granted to 
Thomas Smith in 1670. It was built, probably by Fielder Bowie Smith, 
about the end of the Eighteenth Century. It stands in sight of the main 
highway near Smithville or Dunkirk. 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 


All Saints’ Church, serving the upper County, was established in 1692 
on land donated by Thomas Hilleary, carved out of a tract called Kemp’s 
Desire. The present church is the result of several rebuildings, notably 
those of 1774 and 1857. 
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RED HALL 


Red Hall, the ancestral seat of the Lyle family, was patented in 1667 
by Ninian Beall and Captain John Bogue or Boage. It was acquired 
shortly thereafter by William Lyle. The old house was built in 1680 and 
retained by descendants of William Lyle until about 1815, when it was 
sold to Mordecai Smith. 
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HIS LORDSHIP’S FAVOR 


Major Thomas Truman fought for Lord Baltimore against the Puritans 
and was taken prisoner at the Battle of the Severn and his lands and 
possessions confiscated by the Puritan government. After the Restoration 
of 1658 Lord Baltimore compensated Major Truman for his faithful serv- 
ices by the grant of 1000 acres, which were surveyed for Truman under 
the name of “His Lordship’s Favor.” The tract is situated on the Upper 
Cliffs and adjoins Upper Bennett and Letchworth’s Chance. A large por- 
tion of it was acquired by Colonel Thomas Blake and possessed by his 
descendants throughout the Colonial period. 
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PATUXENT MANOR 


Grahame House, or Patuxent Manor, lies just to the north of Lower 
Marlboro on land originally patented by Captain John Bogue. It was 
built by Charles Grahame and an iron fire back of the fireplace bears the 
date 1741. Its original beautiful panelling has been removed to the 
Patuxent Room at the duPont Museum at Winterthur, Delaware. 
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LETCHWORTH’S CHANCE 


Thomas Letchworth, or Leitchworth, patented Letchworth’s Chance in 
1658, as reward for having transported ten persons to Maryland. Joseph 
Letchworth, the son of Thomas, sold the property to Samuel Chew and 
Richard Johns. The old house, which stands on a high hill overlooking 
Chesapeake Bay at Plum Point, is the result of several additions to the 
original structure probably built by Samuel Chew for his son. 
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CORNHILL 


The “Old Brick House” as it is sometimes called, stands on a tract called 
Cornhill granted to the early Quaker, Francis Billingsley, in 1663. It is 
located on the main ridge of Calvert County and rain falling in the front 
yard flows into the Bay, whereas rain falling into the back yard flows into 
the Patuxent River. One of the bricks of this house bears the date 1786 
and the letters T.F., the initials of a member of the Freeland family who 
built it. 
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ISLINGTON 


Islington, a tract of 400 acres, was patented by Richard Smith in 1663. 
It was partitioned, the portion east of the “Ridge Path” being acquired 
by John Lawrence and that on the west by John King. The old dwelling- 
house, containing a panelled living room, was probably built by John 
Lawrence in the last quarter of the Seventeenth Century. A large oak 
tree, estimated to be 250 years old, which stood in the front of the resi- 
dence, blew down in the great hurricane of 1955. The house stands near 
the main highway about a mile north of Hunting Creek. It was the seat 
of the Lawrence family until shortly before the Civil War, when John 
Lawrence VI sold it to James Gibson. 
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GEORGE’S DESIRE, now called HUNTINGFIELDS 


Huntingfields, which has recently been restored by Mr. Townsend 
Scott, stands on land patented by Griffith George. It later passed into the 
possession of the Ireland family. The oldest part of the house dates from 
the late Seventeenth Century. It is situated to the west of the highway 
north of Hunting Creek. 
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BERRY, or TANEY PLACE 


Berry, a tract of 600 acres, was acquired by William Berry, a Puritan 
settler of 1652. His son, James Berry, sold it to Michael Taney, High 
Sheriff of Calvert County. Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney was born 
here. A tree stump on the front lawn marks the site of the celebrated 
duel between Michael Taney V and John Magruder. Taney escaped 
from the house by a secret passage leading to the river. Examination of 
the structure indicates that it was originally one story and later raised to 
its present height. Taney Place was acquired by Young Dorsey Hance 
in the early Nineteenth Century. 
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BIGGER, or CEDAR HILL 


Cedar Hill, the only remaining cross-form house in Calvert County, 
was built on a tract of 1000 acres assembled from earlier land grants by 
Colonel John Bigger, one of the leaders of the Protestant Revolution of 
1689. Architecturally it is one of the most interesting houses dating from 
Colonial Maryland. It was long possessed by the Compton, Weems and 
Gantt families. 
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CHRIST CHURCH 


Christ Church is said to have been established as early as 1670 on land 
called Prevent Danger, donated by Francis Mauldin. A brick building 
was erected in 1732 and this was enlarged in 1767 into substantially the 
present structure under the direction of Alexander Somervell and John 
Broome. 
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LAVEILLE HOUSE 


Laveille House, with its French roof, is one of the most interesting 
buildings in Calvert County. It stands on a tract called Harwood and 
Letchworth. A portion of this tract was granted to Robert Harwood, 
who was an overseer for Robert Brooke, Esq. It was acquired later by 
the Tasker family, and then by Henry Broome. Tradition attributes the 
construction of Laveille House to Moses Parran Duke. Still later it 
became the seat of the Laveille family. 
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BROOKE PLACE MANOR 


Robert Brooke, Esq., settled at Brooke Place Manor in 1650. The 
Manor is situated at the junction of Battle Creek and the Patuxent River. 
The Manor House was enlarged in the Nineteenth Century by the addi- 
tion of a second story. The descendants of Roger Brooke, the son of 
Robert Brooke, retained possession of the Manor. 
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THE CAGE . 


William Parrott, an early Puritan, received the grant of The Cage in 
1652, and probably built the brick dwelling, which is one of the oldest 
and most interesting houses in Calvert County. It stands on the shore 
of the Patuxent between Battle Creek and St. Leonard’s Creek. Later, it 
was acquired by James Mackall. Since the American Revolution, it has 
been owned by the Parran family, descendants of Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General of the American Army during the Revolution. 
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MILTON'S LOT, or PATUXENT FARM 


This fine brick structure stands on land granted to John Milton in 
1682 and called Milton’s Lot. The tract soon passed to David Hellen, 
one of whose descendants, another David Hellen, built the house shortly 
after the American Revolution. 
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JOHNSON’S FRESH or BREWHOUSE 


This historic plantation house stands on a tract of land surveyed in 
1652 for Captain Peter Johnson. It was patented in 1672 and renamed 
Brewhouse. Governor Thomas Johnson was born here on November 4, 
1732. Louisa Catherine Johnson, niece of Governor Johnson and wife of 
President John Quincy Adams, perhaps was born here as her father, 
Joshua Johnson, owned Brewhouse in 1782. 


Commodore Barney erected a battery of guns near this old house in 
1814 to drive the British flotilla from St. Leonard’s Creek. The property 
was acquired by Dr. Richard Mackall about 1830 and it is still owned by 


his descendants. 
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MIDDLE FULLER, or BOND CASTLE 


Middle Fuller, a tract on the Lower Cliffs below Parker’s Creek, was 
patented by Captain William Fuller, who commanded the Puritan Militia 
at the Battle of the Severn. Later it was acquired by the Holdsworth and 
the Bond families, the latter of which named the plantation house Bond 
Castle. Because of its plan, that of a cross, it was of great interest to 
historians of architecture and is pictured in many books on Colonial 
architecture. Bond Castle fell into ruin in the early Twentieth Century. 
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PRESTON’S CLIFFS 


This old plantation house stands on a tract of 1000 acres originally 
granted to Richard Preston. Captain Richard Ladd, who purchased it, 
left it by his Will to Christ Church. Later it was acquired by a branch 
of the Johnson family. Louisa Catherine Johnson, who married Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, possibly was born here. 
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MIDDLEHAM CHAPEL 


Middleham Chapel was established as a Chapel of Ease to serve the 
lower part of Calvert County. The present brick building, one of the 
most charming of the Colonial churches of Maryland, was erected in 
1747. The church derives its name from Middleham, England, the 
ancestral home of the Holdsworth family, who, in 1699, donated the 
funds for the original chapel. 
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PARRAN’S PARK 


Parran’s Park, marked by the old frame house standing in sight of the 
main highway near St. Leonard’s, was the first grant of land obtained by 
Alexander Parran, founder of one of Calvert County’s most historic 
families. The structure was badly damaged by fire in 1955. 
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MORGAN'S FRESH or HILL FARM 


Hill Farm, which overlooks St. Leonard’s Creek, is erected on land 
called Morgan’s Fresh, patented by Captain Philip Morgan of the Puritan 
Militia and later possessed by the Day and Parran families. The oldest 
part of the house is believed to have been built in the late Seventeenth 


Century by a member of the Day family. 
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SPOUT FARM 


Spout Farm was originally acquired by Thomas Hatton, Secretary of 
the Province of Maryland, who was killed in 1655 at the Battle of the 
Severn. Later, an English merchant, John Nutt, repatented it under the 
name of Nutt’s Cliffs. It faces a cove of St. Leonard’s Creek. It derives 
the name Spout Farm from the great spring which flows out of the hill- 
side. Here in early days sailing ships took on water before crossing the 
Atlantic. Spout Farm was for many years possessed by Young Parran 
and his descendants. Later it passed to the Sollers family. The earliest 
part of the house was probably built by Young Parran, or possibly by his 
son John. 
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PRESTON 





Richard Preston, leader of the Calvert County Puritans, acquired a 
choice site on the lower Patuxent River near St. Leonard’s Creek. This é 
plantation he called Preston. He later acquired adjoining tracts called 
Preston’s Neck and Neglect. This historic house, of log construction, is 
situated on a hill affording a magnificent view of the countryside. Here 
George Fox, the early Quaker preacher, visited Richard Preston and 4 
preached to the nearby residents. Preston was possessed later by the 
Ashcoms, the Parrans and the Turners. 





PRESTON, now called CHARLESGIFT 


This historic brick dwelling standing on the tract called Preston, is 
believed to be the very house where the Assembly met in the Puritan 
era, 1654 to 1658. It is identified as such because of its location near the 
shore of the Patuxent. It is an historical fact that when Lord Baltimore’s 
men recovered the Provincial Records in a surprise attack it was from a 
house close to the bank of the river. Mr. Hulbert Footner, who restored 
this house to its early condition described his experiences in so doing in 


his book “Charlesgift.” 
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ELTONHEAD MANOR 


Eltonhead Manor, a grant of 5000 acres to William Eltonhead, was the 
largest land grant in Calvert County. It was purchased by Captain 
Samuel Bourne, whose descendants possessed it for many generations. 
The manor house, which faced the mouth of the Patuxent River at Drum 
Point, was built in the late Seventeenth Century, probably by Captain 
Bourne. It is now in ruins but its panelled living room and stairway have 
been installed in The Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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ROUSBY HALL 


The western half of Eltonhead Manor was purchased by Colonel John 
Rousby at an early date. The third John Rousby died in 1750 without 
heirs and the property passed by Major William Fitzhugh, who married 
the Widow Rousby. Rousby Hall, on the Patuxent River near Solomon’s 
Island, was damaged by the British in the American Revolution and was 
burned by them in the War of 1812. The present Rousby Hall, one of 
the most typical examples of Chesapeake Bay architecture, was rebuilt 
on the old foundations after 1814. 
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cation,” under the continued direction of Dr. Truitt. A modern dormi- 
tory for students and research workers has been added to the facilities 
in recent years. 


Another development of benefit to Calvert County was the construc- 
tion of the Patuxent River Bridge. Ferries had been established in the 
early colonial period to connect Calvert County with the western shore 
of the Patuxent River. About 1670 the Provincial Assembly granted 
George Beckwith an exclusive privilege of maintaining a ferry from Point 
Patience in Calvert County to St. Mary’s County across the River. The 
rates charged were fixed by law, being about eight pence for a horse 
and rider. There was also a ferry at Hallowing Point for the mid-county 
people. The bridge was located in this central location, connecting Hal- 
lowing Point with Benedict across the Patuxent in St. Mary's County. 
The use of this bridge was somewhat restricted, because of an excessively 
high toll charge, but in 1956, by the efforts of Senator Louis L. Goldstein 
of Calvert County and others, the toll was abolished. 


In 1939 the Second World War began in Europe, and in 1941 the 
United States entered the war. Calvert County again became a center 
of great activity. Early in 1942 the United States Navy recognized the 
great advantage of the waterfront areas of Calvert County for the train- 
ing of the armed forces, especially for amphibious warfare. Large tracts 
of land were acquired along the Patuxent River front in the vicinity of 
Solomon's and of Point Patience. Amphibious landings were practiced 
by day and night along the shores of the Lower Cliffs. Sailors and 
marines were taught the art of landing from ships on an enemy coast. 
Hundreds of landing barges and similar craft were used in this work. 
The Lower Cliffs of Calvert County were ideal for training the men who 
were to lead the invasion of Europe, because of the similarity of the 
cliffs of Calvert to those of the coast of N ormandy, where the invasion 
was planned to take place. The landing craft and their supply vessels 
kept Calvert County in a state of constant activity. As soon as one con- 
tingent of men completed its training, another group would be brought 
in to be trained. 

A mine testing station was established at Point Patience. The great 
depth of the Patuxent River at this point rendered it especially suitable 
for the testing of mines and of anti-submarine depth charges. All fishing 
craft and other vessels were excluded from the area in order to maintain 
secrecy. Large numbers of dead fish would appear on the surface of the 
river following the underwater explosions, and it was feared that the fish 
resources of the Patuxent would be seriously affected or destroyed. 
Studies made by Federal and State conservation experts after the war 
have proven however that the destruction of fish by these underwater 
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explosions had no permanent effect on the supply of fish. 

The establishment of these two training bases in Calvert County and 
of the Patuxent Naval Air Test Station across the River in St. Mary's 
County, opposite Solomon’s had a profound effect on the economy of 
Calvert County. 

The trainees and the men in charge of them brought money to spend, 
and the County achieved a high degree of prosperity. Residents of the 
County obtained ready employment at high wages. There was a great 
increase in the value of real estate, and in the value of the commodities 
which the County produced for the Naval personnel. Ship building 
flourished, and many small craft, including non-magnetic mine sweepers 
of wooden construction, were built in the shipyards of the Patuxent 
River. The amphibious training base at Solomon’s was discontinued after 
the war. Its buildings and facilities were purchased by the State of 
Maryland for the use of the Board of Natural Resources. The Testing 
Base at Point Patience was made permanent, as was the nearby Naval 
Air Station across the Patuxent River in St. Mary's County. 


The termination of the Second World War marks the beginning of a 
new era in Calvert County history. The County had often enjoyed pros- 
perity during its long history, but had always lacked what may be termed 
money capital. In the best days of the Colonial era, the wealth of the 
important men of the County was based on ownership of land and slaves. 
Even wealthy planters had little cash capital. There was little oppor- 
tunity to accumulate wealth based upon investments in industry or 
finance. The planters were often indebted to the merchants of Europe, 
who took their tobacco and in turn supplied manufactured products, 
often at exorbitant prices. There was little flow of money into the County. 


The old conditions which had prevailed for so long began to change. 
The establishment of the Naval bases during the war brought to the 
County a large number of men with money to spend. Money from the 
outside world began to flow into the hands of the people of Calvert 
County. The establishment of paved roads and the development of the 
automobile brought many visitors to Calvert County. They were at- 
tracted by the pleasant climate and beauty of the Bay and rivers and 
began to establish home sites, especially along the water front. For the 
first time in Calvert County’s long history, it became possible to live in 
the County and earn a living elsewhere. The result has been that much 
of the County’s water front land has been sub-divided into building lots, 
and summer or year-round houses have been erected in great numbers. 

As mid-century was reached, the County found itself possessed of 
hundreds of new cottages and new residents, especially along the Bay 
front and along the main highway. New and pleasant communities like 
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Scientists Cliffs were created. Many of the County’s native residents 
built new homes and established new occupations and industries based 
on supplying the needs of the newcomers. It is not possible to predict 
to what extent this trend will continue, but with constant improvement 
in the speed and safey of transportation, it is probable that in the years 
to come Calvert County will become one of the great resort and recre- 
ation areas of the nation. There will be many new homesteads and abun- 
dant facilities for outdoor sport and recreation. The new Countians 
will earn their livelihood in Washington and Baltimore. 

The people of Calvert County began in 1954 to make plans for the 
celebration of the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the establishment of 
the County. Always proud of its traditions and of the achievements of 
the great men and women of its past, the County began to realize, more 
fully than ever, the importance of its historic position and the significance 
of its monuments of that history. 

A group of leading citizens of the County met in 1953 and founded 
the Calvert County Historical Association. The purposes of this organi- 
zation were to gather and preserve historical and genealogical data and 
to study the great cultural achievements of the past. The people of 
Calvert County began to realize how great a historic treasure was pos- 
sessed in the old mansions and manor houses and that there was a need 
to mark them by appropriate road signs and to preserve them from the 
encroachments of the busy new world. The first President of the Society 
was Dr. Reginald V. Truitt. The Vice-President was Judge John B. 
Gray, the Treasurer Mr. Halvor H. Hellen and the Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Thomas B. Mackall. The Historical Society soon became a most 
important element in the cultural life of Calvert County. 


Plans were also made for the celebration of the Three Hundredth 
Anniversary of the founding of Calvert County, which fell on July 3, 
1954. A Committee with Mr. Edward T. Hall, editor of the Calvert 
Independent, as Chairman, was appointed and funds were appropriated 
to meet the costs of the celebration. The celebration was late in Septem- 
ber, 1954, and the week from September 26, 1954 through October 3, 
1954 was “Calvert Tercentenary Week.” It was officially recognized as 
such by Proclamation of Governor Theodore R. McKeldin. 


The celebration was opened on Sunday, September 26, 1954, with 
special services in all the churches. The next day was “Fisheries In- 
dustries Day,” and was celebrated with trips to the fishing grounds and 
demonstrations of packing and canning methods. The Maryland De- 
partment of Research and Education opened its research laboratories to 
the public and displayed special exhibits devoted to the various phases 
of conservation. The following day was “Natural History Day,” featur- 
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ing conducted tours to the famous fossil deposits of the Calvert Cliffs, 
and an exhibition of Indian relics at Scientists Cliffs. Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 29, 1954, was devoted to a tour of old houses and churches, and 
many of Calvert County’s most historic mansions were opened to the 
public. Replicas of the historic ships “Ark” and “Dove,” which brought 
the first Colonists to Maryland in 1634, were constructed for this occasion. 
Setting sail from Solomon’s, these modern copies of the famous old ships 
sailed up the Patuxent River to St. Leonard’s where they discharged their 
passengers at “Johnson’s Fresh,” the birthplace of Governor Thomas 
Johnson, now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Mackall. A celebra- 
tion was held the same day marking the birthplace of General James 
Wilkinson at Hunting Creek. 

The following day, Thursday, September 30, 1954, was notable for 
the re-enactment of one of the most famous events of Calvert County his- 
tory. A session of the Assembly of Maryland was held at the house of 
Richard Preston, and representatives of the Maryland Assembly met in 
the same room in the same house where the Puritan Assembly of Mary- 
land had assembled three hundred years before. State Senator Louis L. 
Goldstein of Calvert County took the part of Richard Preston, the Speak- 
er of the original Assembly. 

Friday, October 1, 1954 was designated “Agricultural Day.” A fair was 
held at the Calvert County Fair Grounds near Prince Frederick, which 
displayed among other exhibits a historic exposition of methods of tobac- 
co culture and marketing. Saturday, October 2, 1954 was devoted to 
parades and pageants. The celebration closed on Sunday with a great 
naval pageant at Solomons. 

One of the most interesting features of Tercentenary Week was the 
Historical Pageant, consisting of ten scenes from Calvert County His- 
tory, which were re-enacted with Calvert Countians assuming the roles 
of their ancestors. This Historical Pageant was presented on the nights 
of September 30 and October 1, 1954, at the Armory at Prince Frederick. 
The famous events of Calvert County which were re-enacted were as 
follows: 


“Captain John Smith Explores the Patuxent Shore” 


“Issuing Land Grants, Robert Brooke Encourages Settlers to the New 
Country” 


“Life at Old St. Leonard’s” 

“The Protestant Rebellion of 1689” 

“The Establishment of the Colonial Church in 1692” 
“The Inauguration of Governor Thomas Johnson” 
“The Burning of Huntingtown in the War of 1812” 
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“The Wedding Reception of Margaret Mackall Smith and Zachary 
Taylor” 


“Calvert Lives on Today” 


Calvert County was visited by hundreds of persons during Tercen- 
tenary Week, not only from Maryland but from distant states. Many 
were descendants of the old County stock, whose forebears had left the 
County in bygone years to help build the American nation. As they 
visited the historic shrines and sites of their ancestors, both native Coun- 
tians and the sons and daughters of these emigres could take great pride 
in the achievements of their ancestors. 

Although the old Southern Maryland plantation life is yielding before 
the impact of the modern age, the traditions and ideals of Calvert County 
are strong and will be guideposts for the generations to come. Pos- 
sessed of a pleasant climate and a magnificent location on the Chesapeake 
Bay and Patuxent River, Calvert County is a land greatly endowed with 
natural advantages. Its soil is the natural habitat of the tobacco plant, 
and three hundred years of cultivation have resulted in the perfection 
of a unique type of tobacco for which there is a world-wide demand. It 
seems certain that while adapting itself to new conditions, the County 
will continue to preserve its distinctive character. With three centuries 
of historic growth and tradition behind it, Calvert County awaits with 
pride and confidence the centuries to come. 
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FOREWORD TO THE GENEALOGICAL SECTION 


The Genealogical Section which follows consists of short historical 
sketches of one hundred and thirty Calvert County families. It is not 
the purpose to set forth genealogical tables but rather to give accounts 
of early settlers and their descendants from generation to generation. 
The births, marriages, and deaths recorded in these brief family histories 
are taken from various sources, especially Mackenzie’s “Colonial Families 
of America,” a work which records many Calvert County families. Some 
families have been the subject of special books, such as those which 
record the histories of Taney, Monnett, Gantt, and Broome-Mackall. 
Other Calvert County genealogies have been published in the Maryland 
Historical Magazine. Several families, such as those of Lawrence, Sewall, 
and Chaney, have had their genealogies compiled privately by profes- 
sional genealogists. These, where known to the writer, have been consulted. 


As to the majority of Calvert County families, no published historical 
or genealogical accounts exist, and this book is perhaps the first attempt 
to construct the histories of such. The method which has been employed 
in compiling such data is as follows: The list of “Early Settlers Before 
1680” at the Hall of Records at Annapolis was first consulted. This list 
contains the names of all the earliest settlers who received grants of land 
from Lord Baltimore, and of some who were brought to Maryland as 
indentured servants. All early wills listed in Baldwin’s “Calendar of 
Wills” and the Index of Maryland Colonial Wills by Magruder have 
been examined. The Rent Rolls, copies of which are in the Hall of 
Records and in the Library of the Maryland Historical Society, contain 
the names of later comers and of the representatives of the second or 
third generations of descendants of the earliest settlers. The Tax List 
of 1733 contains the names of the following generation. From 1753 to 
the American Revolution, the annual Debt Books contain the names of 
all land owners of the County during those years. After the Revolution 
there is the Tax List of 1782, which the Hall of Records possesses, and 
the Tax List of 1786, which is at the Maryland Historical Society. The 
records of Calvert County are missing from the published volume of the 
United States Census of 1790 but appear in the Census of 1800. 

If a family owned the same landed estate from generation to gener- 
ation, the same family name continuously appears on the records and can 
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be traced from early grant to the Rent Rolls to the Debt Books and to 
the Tax Lists of 1782 and 1786. Thus a concise history of the family can 
be prepared. Such findings have been checked, whenever possible, with 
the Records of Wills, Estates and litigation. Church records are a further 
source of information. The Anglican or Established Church was the 
religion of nearly all the inhabitants of Calvert County, except for the 
Quakers and a few Catholics, such as the later Taneys. The records of 
Christ Church and All Saints Church, if complete, would give a record 
of births, marriages and deaths among the leading families. Christ 
Church has quite good records for the eighteenth century although there 
are some lacunae. Copies of these church records are kept at The Mary- 
land Historical Society. The Vestry Book of All Saints Church is also 
preserved there. The records of births, marriages and deaths in All 
Saints Parish were lost, it is said, in a fire which occurred at the home of 
one of its ministers. The Quaker records are now preserved at the Stony 
Run Meeting House in Baltimore. 

The loss of the Court Records of Calvert County in the fire which 
destroyed the Court House has made it difficult to follow the same 
method of investigation into the nineteenth century. There are some 
records of County land conveyances of this period at the Land Office in 
Annapolis but they are incomplete. For this reason only a few family 
histories have been extended into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The Calvert County Historical Society is now engaged in compiling such 
data by submitting questionnaires to the living representatives of the old 
families. Many of such genealogies already exist in Mackenzie and other 
published sources. 


It is of interest to note that a large number of Calvert County families 
were either Puritans or Huguenots. Although some of the Puritans were 
of the middle or “Bourgeois” class which was then rising to power through- 
out Europe, many of the Puritans were of the English gentry. This fact 
is established by the existence of seals on the signatures attached to wills 
and other early documents, and by the mention of seal rings in early 
wills. No one should fail to be proud of Puritan ancestry. The Puritans 
have given our country its most characteristic virtues. The qualities of 
self-reliance, independence, love of liberty, industry and thrift, combined 
with religious devotion and the desire to improve the moral and material 
condition of the oppressed, virtues which we now think of as being 
typically American, are precisely those of the early Puritans. The Hugue- 
nots were, of course, the Puritans of France. They were, for the most 
part, men of education and of the same social level and background as 
the English Colonists. They possessed the same qualities of character 
as the English, with whom they readily mingled and intermarried. The 
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same is true of the early Quakers, who represented a “left wing” element 
among the Puritans. 

Life in Calvert County has been characterized by great social stability. 
Those families which acquired wealth in the earliest days were usually 
able to maintain their social position, whereas those whose earliest mem- 
bers were less successful found it difficult, in later generations, to im- 
prove their position. The ideal which all strove to maintain was the 
life of the English landed gentleman. Success in business or trade did 
not necessarily bring with it a social prestige in the Colonial era. 
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CALVERT COUNTY GENEALOGY 


ABINGTON 


John Abington, one of Lord Baltimore’s important office-holders, settled 
in Calvert County shortly after 1650. His landed estates in Calvert 
County were Abington’s First, a tract of 400 acres, near Eltonhead 
Manor, surveyed in 1650; Abington’s Cliffs, or Abington Manor, surveyed 
in 1658, a grant of 1000 acres on the cliffs of the Patuxent River above 
Hunting Creek and Dowdswell, a grant in 1663 of 1000 acres on the east 
of Abington Manor. John Abington was High Sheriff of Calvert County 
in 1659. He was one of the few persons granted the privilege of trading 
with the Indians. The bartering of European articles with the Indians 
for furs was very profitable, and only persons enjoying the especial favor 
of Lord Baltimore were permitted to engage in it. Abington was also 
licensed to keep an Indian for the purpose of hunting wild cattle, another 
privilege granted only to a select few. It was against the general policy 
of Lord Baltimore to permit the Colonists to have Indian servants. John 
Abington’s estates were inherited by his nephew, Andrew Abington, and 
in turn by John, the son of Andrew. The Will of John Abington, of 
London, Merchant, dated 1694, which was witnessed by Richard Harri- 
son and George Lingan, of Calvert County, directed that his estates in 
Maryland be sold, and the proceeds sent to relatives in England. Abing- 
ton Manor was then purchased by Col. William Holland and Samuel 
Chew of Anne Arundel County, and Dowdswell by Richard Harrison. 
Abington’s Cliffs later became known as Holland’s Cliffs. 


Ref.—Will of John Abington of London, Merchant—1694. 


ALLNUTT 


William Allnutt, the first of his line in Calvert County, appears as a 
settler about the year 1700. He married Sarah Mears Talbot, daughter 
of John Mears, of the Cliffs, and widow of John Talbot. The Allnutts 
were members of the Quaker community of the Upper Cliffs. William 
Allnutt died in 1742, leaving two sons, William and James. William 
Allnutt (2nd) appears on the lists of the Debt Book for 1753 as the owner 
of part of Truman’s Chance and part of Agreement. His brother, James 
Allnutt, owned the remaining portion of Agreement. Zacheus Allnutt, 
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the son of William Allnutt (2nd) married a daughter of Richard and 
Elizabeth Bond. He appears as a prosperous planter on the Assessment 
Tax List of 1782. His plantation was comprised of portions of Brooke's 
Partition, Hogsdown, and Small Reward, all located near the site of 
modern Huntingtown. In 1783, John and Charles Allnutt were the own- 
ers of Truman’s Chance. 


Refs.—Descendants of Richard and Elizabeth Ewen Talbott, by Ida M. 
Shirk, Baltimore, 1927. 
Will of William Allnutt—1742. 


ASHCOM 


John Ashcom, of Berkshire, England, came to Calvert County in 1649 
and received a grant of 300 acres of land at Point Patience, in consider- 
ation of having transported himself, his wife, four sons, and six servants 
to the Province of Maryland. He patented Hallowing Point in 1653, a 
grant of 400 acres. Later he was granted West Ashcom, on the Western 
Shore of the Patuxent River, then in Calvert County but since 1696 in 
St. Mary’s. This is the site now called Cremona. John Ashcom resided 
at Point Patience, where he built the fine old brick plantation house with 
four free-standing chimneys, which, greatly altered by subsequent own- 
ers, is still in existence. It is now the property of the United States and 
is used as the residence of the commanding officer of the Patuxent Naval 
Base. John Ashcom died in 1684, and devised Point Patience to his son, 
Nathaniel. Point Patience, one of the finest locations in Calvert County, 
was divided between Nathaniel Ashcom, Jr., and Mary Ashcom Parran, 
who married Alexander Parran in 1693. 


After the death of Nathaniel Ashcom, Jr. in 1721, later generations of 
Ashcoms resided at West Ashcom in St. Mary's County. Point Patience 
became the dwelling plantation of the eldest branch of the Parran family. 
Hallowing Point, the third of the Ashcom landed grants in Calvert 
County, was sold by John Ashcom, and after being the property of 
Jeremiah Sheridine, it was acquired by Benjamin Mackall. It was the 
dwelling plantation of this branch of the Mackalls during most of the 
eighteenth century. Hallowing Point in 1891 was acquired by Thomas 
Biscoe Gourley and Henrietta Ashcom Gourley, his wife. In this man- 
ner, Hallowing Point, after more than two centuries, returned to the pos- 
session of descendants of its original grantee, John Ashcom, Gentleman. 


Refs.—Will of John Ashcom—1684. 
Will of Nathaniel Ashcom, Jr.—1721. 
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BEALL 


The Beall family is of very ancient origin, said to be descended from 
priests of the ancient Phoenicians, who established a trading post in 
Scotland about 500 B. C. Wherever the Phoenicians established a trad- 
ing base, they brought a priest of their god, Bel, the Baal of the Bible. 
The name of Bel or Beall was bestowed upon the descendants of the 
priests of Baal who remained in Scotland, when the Phoenician traders 
departed. 

Col. Ninian Beall, founder of one of Maryland’s most famous families, 
was one of the great romantic figures in the early history of Calvert 
County. Born in Scotland in 1625, he was taken prisoner by Oliver 
Cromwell’s men at the Battle of Dunbar in 1648. Ninian Beall, like 
many other Scottish prisoners, was transported to the American Colonies 
and sold as a seven-year indentured servant. His services were pur- 
chased by Richard Hall of Calvert County, and he was fortunate in 
acquiring the kindly Quaker for his master. He enlisted in the Calvert 
County Rangers, after serving his time with Richard Hall. His skill as 
an Indian fighter and his ability to deal peacefully with the Indians, 
brought him rapid promotion. He became the commanding officer of 
the Rangers with the rank of colonel. Beall acquired several land grants 
in Calvert County, Ringan, Soldier's Fortune, Callerider, and Cooper, 
all in the vicinity of Lower Marlboro, also several large land grants 
between Upper Marlboro and the Potomac River, in territory which was 
taken from Calvert County and given to Prince George’s County in 1691. 
Rock of Dumbarton, a very large estate, which included nearly all of 
the area of the present town of Georgetown, was one of Beall’s posses- 
sions. He married Ruth Moore, daughter of Ralph Moore, and had a 
large family. Ninian Beall served also as second in command on Lord 
Baltimore’s private yacht, which was used as a patrol boat on the Potomac 
River. His commanding officer was Captain Charles Coode, of St. Mary’s 
County, and despite the fact that the two men were totally different in 
temperament and character, a strong friendship developed. When 
Coode was plotting the movement to overthrow Lord Baltimore, which 
led to the Revolution of 1689, Beall joined him, and in the military cam- 
paign which followed, Beall was second in command. He conducted the 
siege of Mattapany, forcing the Council to surrender unconditionally. 

Beall was a devout Presbyterian and the founder of the Presbyterian 
Church in Southern Maryland. He donated the land at Upper Marlboro 
on which the first Presbyterian church was built. In 1705 he presented 
a set of Communion silver to this church. This historic silver is now 
in the possession of the Hyattsville Presbyterian Church, successor to the 
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original church at Upper Marlboro. Beall was High Sheriff of Calvert 
County in 1692 and later represented Prince George’s County in the 
Maryland Assembly. He died in 1717 at the great age of 92 years. He 
was buried at his home plantation, Rock of Dumbarton, and later when 
the growth of Georgetown required it, his body was removed elsewhere. 
It was then discovered that Beall was a giant of a man six feet seven 
inches in height, with fiery red hair. Rock of Dumbarton was inherited 
by his son, Col. George Beall, who married a daughter of Col. Thomas 
Brooke. Younger children of Ninian Beall married with the Belts, Ed- 
mondsons, Magruders, Offutts and other families of Scottish descent. 
The history of the later Bealls relates to Prince George’s County rather 
than to Calvert. 


Refs.—For a more detailed account of the Beall family, see the section 
on Beall in Richardson's Sidelights of Maryland History, Vol. II. 
See also—Colonial Families of the United States, by Fielder 
M. M. Beall, Washington, 1929. 


BERRY 


James Berry, one of the leaders of the Puritans who left Virginia to 
settle in Maryland in 1649, was the founder of the well-known Berry 
family of Southern Maryland. In 1653 James Berry obtained title to a 
large plantation of 600 acres called Berry, on the north side of Battle 
Creek, near the Patuxent River. It was across Battle Creek from Brooke 
Place Manor. James Berry was a man of prominence and served as one 
of the Commissioners and Judges for Calvert County, then called “Patux- 
ent County.” His son William Berry married a daughter of Richard 
Preston. The family plantation was sold by James Berry to Michael 
Taney. It became the residence of the Taneys for six generations. 
Berry, sometimes called Taney Place, was purchased from the last of 
the Taneys by Young Dorsey Hance, after 1800. It is still possessed by 
the Hance family. An early map of Calvert County shows Berry situated 
on a high hill overlooking Calvertown, the ancient County seat of Cal- 
vert County. The Berry family resided in Calvert County for only two 
generations. Later generations of the Berrys are settled in Prince George's 
County, where James and William Berry acquired large landed estates, 
and in Baltimore County. James Berry, the eldest son of William Berry, 
settled in Talbot County, where he died in 1699. He left a legacy to 
the Quaker Meeting House in Calvert County. 


Ref.—Will of James Berry—1699. 
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BIGGER 


Records show that John Bigger, the father of Col. John Bigger of 
Calvert County, was transported to Maryland in 1652 by Captain John 
Boage of Patuxent Manor. This John Bigger is said to have been a horse 
trader and was a man of ability. He gave his two sons good educations 
and left them landed estates. The two sons, Col. John Bigger and Cap- 
tain James Bigger, were both active in the Revolution of 1689. Col. John 
Bigger served under Col. Henry Jowles in the forces which overthrew 
Lord Baltimore’s government. When Col. Jowles became Chancellor 
under the Royal Government of Maryland, Col. Bigger took his place as 
commanding officer of the Calvert County Militia. What chiefly interests 
us about Col. John Bigger is that he assembled, out of several separate 
parcels, a tract of land in Hunting Creek Hundred comprising 1000 acres, 
which he had resurveyed and patented under the designation of “Bigger.” 
This estate is marked by the fine old brick plantation house now called 
Cedar Hill. Since the destruction of Bond Castle, Cedar Hill is the only 
house built in the plan of a cross still standing in Calvert County. Col. 
John Bigger died in 1717, and it is not probable that he built the house, 
which architectural historians date as having been built about 1730. The 
house was built most probably by Thomas Compton, from whose de- 
scendants Cedar Hill passed by marriage to the Gantt family. The 
grave of Dr. Thomas Compton Gantt, who lived in the first part of the 
nineteenth century, is to be found in the burial grounds of Cedar Hill. 
Col. John Bigger left no sons, and his estates were inherited by his daugh- 
ters who lived in Prince George’s County. One of his daughters married 
a Head, and a grandson of Col. Bigger bore the curious name of Bigger 
Head. Later generations of the Maryland Biggers are descended from 
Captain James Bigger, the second son of the first John Bigger. 

Refs.—Will of John Bigger—1675. 

Will of John Bigger—1714. 


BILLINGSLEY 


Francis Billingsley, a Puritan from Virginia, settled in Anne Arundel 
County in 1652. In 1656 he transported his younger brother, Thomas, 
from Virginia. Although of Puritan stock, the Billingsley brothers be- 
came Quakers after the Restoration of 1658 and moved to Calvert 
County, settling in the Quaker community on the Upper Cliffs. Francis 
Billingsley acquired several land grants in 1663, all in the region of the 
Upper Cliffs. These were called Cornhill, Expectation, Deer Quarter, 
and Addition to Deer Quarter, a total of about 950 acres. Thomas Bil- 
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lingsley settled at Jamott, a tract on the Bay front granted originally to 
the early Puritan, William James. Wills and other early records show 
that the Billingsleys were related or connected by marriage to the Ewen, 
Clare, Roberts, and Richardson families. Later generations of the Bil- 
lingsleys are to be found in Prince George’s County, rather than in Cal- 
vert County. 


Refs.—Will of Thomas Billingsley—1673. 
Will of Francis Billingsley—1695. 


BLAKE 


Captain Thomas Blake, founder of the Blake family of Calvert County, 
came to America from Galway, Ireland, prior to June 20, 1671. He was 
a descendant of Sir Richard Blake, one of the knights who aided King 
John of England in the conquest of Ireland in 1185, and who received 
large grants of land in Northern Ireland for his military services. Cap- 
tain Thomas Blake was a Justice of Calvert County and fought in the 
Indian wars with Col. Casparus Hermann. He was one of the early 
vestrymen of All Saints Church. He was High Sheriff of Calvert County 
in 1700-1702. Captain Blake was twice married. By his second wife, 
Jane Sutton Isaac, he had a son, Richard Blake, who married Susanna, 
daughter of William Nichols, also one of the first vestrymen of All 
Saints. The Blake family resided at Lordship’s Favor, one of the larger 
estates of the upper County, and also held parts of the adjoining tracts, 
Upper Bennett and St. Edmund’s. Thomas Blake II, son of Richard, 
married Elizabeth Heighe, daughter of James Heighe of the Cliffs. 
Their daughter Susanna married Benjamin King, from which marriage 
the King family of Calvert traces its descent. Thomas Blake III married 
Mary Smith, daughter of William Hamilton Smith and Barbara Bond 
Smith, his wife, and by inheritance from his mother acquired a large part 
of Hall’s Craft, the ancestral plantation of the Smiths of Upper Calvert. 
Richard Blake had a second son, Joseph Blake, who married Mary 
Heighe, and their son, Col. Joseph Blake, of Upper Bennett, was a dis- 
tinguished officer and soldier during the American Revolution. He en- 
listed in the Continental Army in 1776 and rose to the rank of Colonel. 
He married his cousin, Elizabeth Benson Blake. The Blake family lived 
in Calvert County from the early period into the Twentieth Century. 


Ref.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. II, “Blake.” 
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BOND 


The Bond family is a widespread one which had several branches in 
Maryland, probably traceable back to a common ancestor in England. 
The Bond family of Calvert County was founded by Thomas Bond, who 
like many other of the earliest settlers, was a Puritan turned Quaker. 
His son Richard Bond, who died in 1719, was the ancestor of the Bonds 
of Upper Calvert County. Richard Bond was a Quaker and married 
Elizabeth Benson Chew. She was a daughter of Thomas Smith, of High- 
land, in the Upper County, and was the widow of Benjamin Chew. The 
Rent Rolls show that Richard Bond was possessed of 105 acres of Isling- 
ton. His son, Richard Bond, Jr., acquired parts of the adjacent estates, 
Hogsdown, Mitcham, and Brooke’s Partition. Another son, Thomas 
Bond II, went to London to study medicine, and thereafter settled in 
Philadelphia, where he became one of that town’s leading physicians. 

The Bond family of lower Calvert County is descended from John 
Bond, a son of the first Thomas Bond. He married Ann Holdsworth and 
settled on the Lower Cliffs below Parker's Creek. The ancestral estate 
of this branch of the Bond family was at Middle Fuller, and was known 
as Bond Castle. The old plantation house was one of the architectural 
masterpieces of Calvert County. It was built in the form of a cross, 
in the English Medieval style, and was of great interest to students of 
architecture. It was in existence until recent years. 

Judge Duke Bond of Baltimore (1926-1941) although born in St. 
Mary’s was the son of Thomas Bond of Calvert County. 


Refs.—Ancestral Records and Portraits, Vol. Il, pp. 690-691, “Bond.” 
Maryland Historical Magazine, March, 1948, “The Maryland 
Cross Dwelling,” by Henry Chandlee Forman. 

Will of Richard Bond—1719. Will of Elizabeth Bond—1725. 


BOTELER 


The Boteler family was identified with the early history of Calvert 
County. Charles Boteler, who married Alice, widow of William Phillips 
of Calvert County, was Deputy Surveyor of Calvert County in 1675, 
when Col. Baker Brooke was Surveyor. Edward Boteler, son of the 
Deputy Surveyor, married Ann Lingan, daughter of George Lingan, one 
of the early Justices of Calvert County. The name of Charles Lingan 
Boteler appears on the Rent Rolls as owner of Bachelor’s Fortune, a 
plantation near Lower Marlboro, formerly the property of George Lingan. 
The will of Edward Boteler, Gentleman, dated 1718, shows that in addi- 
tion to his residence plantation, he owned two town lots in Lower Marl- 
boro, which he devised to his daughters, Martha and Elizabeth. His 
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son, Edward Lingan Boteler, whose name appears on the tax list of 1733, 
inherited Bachelor’s Fortune. He was the last of his family to spend 
his life in Calvert County. His son, Henry Boteler, removed to Western 
Maryland, and in the American Revolution served as a Captain in the 
Continental Army. 


Refs.—Ancestral Records and Portraits, Vol. II, p. 593, “Boteler.” 
Will of Edward Boteler—1718. 


BOURNE 


The Bourne family of Calvert County is identified with part of Elton- 
head Manor, where the Bournes resided for many generations. Edward 
Eltonhead, as a reward for his services to Lord Baltimore in the Puritan 
Wars, was given a grant of 5000 acres of land extending from Drum 
Point to Solomon’s, the largest estate ever created in Calvert County. 
He returned to England in 1658 and allowed the patent of the Manor to 
lapse, as he was unable to fulfill the required conditions that he transport 
fifty persons to Maryland at his own expense, one person for each hun- 
dred acres of land. Later, Henry Sewall conveyed the eastern half of the 
Manor to Samuel Groome of Middlesex, England. The western half was 
acquired by Col. John Rousby. Groome seems to have been a speculator 
in Maryland lands, and he sold his portion of the Manor to Captain 
Samuel Bourne, who came from England and settled there in 1680. The 
will of Samuel Bourne (1693) divided the Manor between his sons, 
Samuel and Thomas, and his daughter Rebecca, the wife of William 
Young, subject to the life estate of his wife. The estate, however, was 
heavily indebted to his father, Thomas Bourne, of London, who came to 
Maryland and claimed the lands in satisfaction of his son’s indebtedness. 
His grandchildren were permitted to purchase the estate after his death. 
The eastern portion of Eltonhead Manor was acquired by Jesse Jacob 
Bourne, a grandson of Captain Samuel Bourne, and it remained in the 
possession of his descendants for many generations. Other and smaller 
portions of the Manor were acquired by other grandchildren of Captain 
Samuel Bourne, such as John Clare, William Young, John Hance, and 
Thomas Billingsley, Jr. Most of these early generations of the Bournes 
and their kindred were Quakers. 

Jesse Jacob Bourne appears on the Tax List of 1733 as owner of part 
of Eltonhead Manor. In 1750 Jacob Bourne is listed in the Debt Book 
as owning part of Eltonhead Manor. In 1783 Jesse Bourne was assessed 
for 1400 acres of Eltonhead Manor. He was one of the larger landhold- 
ers of his period. George Bourne is listed on the Census of 1800 as 
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owning twenty-seven slaves, and William Bourne is listed as the owner 
of fourteen slaves. 


Refs.—Will of Samuel Bourne—1693. 
Will of Thomas Bourne—1704. 
Will of Mary Bourne—1706. 
Will of Elizabeth Bourne—1719. 
Will of Jesse Jacob Bourne—1736. 


BRISCOE 


The Briscoes are descended from Dr. John Briscoe, one of the pas- 
sengers on the Ark and Dove in 1634. Dr. Briscoe and his brother Philip 
settled in St. Mary’s County. Later descendants resided in St. Mary's 
County and in Charles County. James T. Briscoe became established 
in Calvert County about the middle of the Nineteenth Century. He 
represented Calvert County in the Maryland Assembly and served as 
Secretary of State under Governor William Hamilton, 1880-1884. His 
son, Judge John Parran Briscoe, was one of the most eminent jurists of 
Calvert County’s long history. He was Chief Judge of the Eighth Ju- 
dicial circuit of Maryland and Judge of the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land. He has a place beside Chief Justice Taney of the United States 
Supreme Court, and Judge Benjamin Mackall of the Court of Appeals 
of Maryland, as one of Calvert County’s great jurists. Throughout its 
history, the Briscoe family has been noted for its distinguished lawyers 
and doctors. 


Ref.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families of America, Vol. III, “Briscoe.” 


BOWEN 


The original ancestor of the Bowen family was David Bowen, who 
settled in Calvert County during the Puritan era. He received a grant 
of 300 acres of land in 1657 which he called “Bowen” or “Bowen’s Neck,” 
a tract which his descendants still possess. In 1665 he received 365 acres 
of land called Dividing Branch. Both of these tracts were situated on 
the north side of Battle Creek in Hunting Creek Hundred. David Bowen 
died in 1670, and by his will divided his lands between his sons David 
and Charles. David Bowen, Jr., who died in 1719, seems to have had 
no children, for he left his plantation to his wife Elizabeth for her life, 
and thereafter to his lawful heirs. His brother, Charles Bowen, died in 
1712, leaving five sons, and by his will, Dividing Branch, evidently his 
home plantation, was divided equally between them. His eldest son, 
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Charles Bowen, Jr., died in 1738 and is described in his will as being 
of Baltimore County. The Debt Book for 1750 shows four Bowens living 
in Calvert County, Abraham, David, James, and Isaac Bowen, each of 
whom owned a portion of Dividing Branch. The occurrence of Biblical 
given names is a strong indication of Puritan origin. In 1782 Dividing 
Branch was owned by Abraham, David, James, and Jesse Bowen. 
Charles Bowen is listed in 1800 as the owner of eight slaves. He was 
living on the old plantation at that time and was the wealthiest of the 
Bowens then living, judging by his slave holdings. At the time of the 
Tercentenary Anniversary of Calvert County in 1954 there were more 
Bowens living in Calvert than any other Colonial family. Perry G. 
Bowen, Jr., Esq., of the Calvert County Bar, was the fourth President of 
the Calvert County Historical Society. 


Refs.—Will of David Bowen—1670. 
Will of David Bowen, Jr.—1719. 
Will of Charles Bowen—1712. 
Will of Charles Bowen, Jr.—1738. 


BRASHEARS (BRASSEUR) 


The Brashears family is of Huguenot origin, the French version of the 
name being Brasseur. Benois (Benjamin) Brasseur settled in Virginia in 
1653 and came to Maryland in 1658. He was a man of sufficient im- 
portance to be naturalized as a citizen of Maryland by a special procla- 
mation of Lord Baltimore. The Archives of Maryland record that, 
“Whereas Benjamin Brashears, late of Virginia, has sought leave to in- 
habit as a free denizen, to purchase land, I do hereby declare that said 
Benois Brasseur, his wife and children, to be full denizens of this our 
Province, and that he be held, treated, reputed and esteemed as one of 
the faythful people.” 

Benois Brasseur settled on the extreme Upper Cliffs of Calvert County. 
He called his plantation Brashear’s Purchase, but died before he re- 
ceived the patent to it. He was magistrate of Calvert County in 1661. 
He transported his wife and seven children from Virginia, as well as 
other persons, including one Thomas Sterling. Benois Brasseur died in 
1663, and his widow, Marie, or Mary, married Thomas Sterling. The 
Brasseur lands were patented to Thomas Sterling in right of his wife, 
the widow of Brasseur, under the name of Sterling’s Nest. This large 
plantation adjoins Major’s Choice and Upper Bennett. 

Later generations of Brashears are descendants of Robert, the eldest 
son, who left Calvert County and settled in Prince George’s County. 
Susanna Brasseur, the third daughter of Benois Brasseur, was the second 
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wife of Mareen Duvall, the early Huguenot who settled at Middle Plan- 
tation in Anne Arundel County. Many distinguished Marylanders of 
later generations, including three officers of the Army of the American 
Revolution, were descendants of this Duvall-Brasseur marriage, which 
united two French Huguenot lines. 

Benjamin Brasseur, Jr. died in Calvert County in 1675. He left his 
entire estate to his sister Martha. Captain John Cobreath of Calvert 
County married a daughter of Robert Brasseur, and the wife of Mark 
Clare was also a Brasseur. 

Refs.—H. W. Newman, Mareen Duvall of Middle Plantation, pp. 26-27. 

J. D. Warfield, Founders of Anne Arundel and Howard Coun- 
ties, p. 318. 
Will of Marie Brasseur (Sterling), dated 1663, probated 1685. 


BROOKE 


Robert Brooke, an English gentleman of distinguished ancestry, accom- 
panied by his wife, ten children, and twenty-eight servants, settled in 
Maryland in 1650 at the invitation of Lord Baltimore. He was “the first 
to settle on the Patuxent.” Lord Baltimore had requested his assistance 
in forming a new County, and Robert Brooke was appointed “Com- 
mander” of the County, which on July 3, 1654, was given the name of 
Calvert County. Brooke organized the first government of Calvert 
County and selected the site of its County seat at Battletown, later called 
Calvertown. Brooke was also a member of the Governor’s Council. 
When the Puritans took over the government of Maryland and Virginia, 
Brooke advocated a policy of compromise. He continued to serve as 
President of the Council organized by the Puritans and became Acting 
Governor of Maryland. He thereby incurred the displeasure of Lord 
Baltimore, who instructed Governor Stone to issue a proclamation re- 
moving him from office. Brooke died at Brooke Place Manor in 1655, 
probably suddenly, as he left no will. 

Col. Baker Brooke, his eldest son, married Lord Baltimore's niece, Ann 
Calvert, a daughter of Governor Leonard Calvert. He was one of the 
most important men of his period. For many years he served as a 
member of the Council, and as Presiding Judge of the Provincial Court. 
He also held the important position of Surveyor-General of Maryland. 
He resided at De la Brooke Manor, on the Western shore of the Patuxent 
River. This was then Calvert County territory, but in 1696, it was given 
to St. Mary’s County. 

Major Thomas Brooke, the second son of Robert Brooke, also held 
many important civil and military offices in Calvert County. He reor- 
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ganized and trained the Calvert County Militia. He was one of the 
Commissioners and Justices of Calvert County, and held also the im- 
portant position of High Sheriff. He married Eleanor Hatton, a niece 
of Secretary Thomas Hatton. His eldest son, Col. Thomas Brooke, ex- 
ceeded his distinguished father in importance. He was a member of the 
Council for many years, and like his grandfather, Robert Brooke, became 
President of the Council. He was the Acting Governor of Maryland in 
1720. Col. Thomas Brooke resided at Brookefield, on the upper Patuxent, 
in territory which was separated from Calvert County in 1696, and made 
a part of Prince George’s County. Brookefield had belonged to Major 
Thomas Brooke, who marked its boundaries with stone markers bearing 
the initials “T.B.” The crossroads village of T.B. derives its curious name 
from one of these markers found nearby. 


Charles Brooke, the eldest son of Robert Brooke by his second mar- 
riage, inherited Brooke Place Manor. He died unmarried; the main 
portion of the Manor was acquired by his brother, Roger Brooke. The 
Brooke family continued to own Brooke Place Manor until recent years, 
there being several generations of Roger Brookes at the Manor, as well 
as John Brookes. Roger Brooke Taney, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Admiral Roger Brooke, who achieved 
fame in the First World War are descendants of Roger Brooke. James 
Brooke, a grandson of the first Roger Brooke, was born at Brooke Place 
Manor in Calvert County, but by his marriage to Deborah Snowden, 
daughter of Nicholas Snowden, a wealthy Quaker, acquired vast tracts 
of wilderness land along the upper reaches of the Patuxent. He settled 
on these lands and developed them into lucrative properties. He became 
the founder of the Brooke family of Montgomery County. In 1955 the 
Descendants of the Lords of Maryland Manors placed a large stone and 
bronze marker by the roadside, marking the entrance to Brooke Place 
Manor. Appropriate ceremonies were held at the site of the grave of 
Robert Brooke, from whom so many distinguished men and women have 
descended. More than forty descendants of Robert Brooke were present 
on this occasion. The author of this book, Charles Francis Stein, a 
Brooke descendant, was the speaker. | 


Refs.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. I, “Brooke.” 
Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. I, 1906, “The Brooke Fam- 
ily,” by Dr. Christopher Johnston. 
Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. XIX, 1924, “A Chart of the 
Brooke Family,” by F. B. Culver. 
Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. XXIX, 1934, “The Brooke 
Family,” by Ellon Brooke Culver. 
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MICHAEL BROOKE 


There were two Brooke families in Calvert County in the early days. 
Michael Brooke, a Puritan, and no kin of Robert Brooke, was one of the 
early settlers. He was a son of John Brooke of Yorkshire, England. He 
was one of the Puritan Commissioners governing Calvert County in 1655 
and 1656. He represented Calvert County in the House of Burgesses in 
1657-1660. His death occurred in 1663, and his widow, described as 
the “relict of Michael Brooke of St. Leonard’s Creek,” married Henry 
Trippe of Dorchester County. Michael Brooke left a son, Dr. John 
Brooke, an early physician of Calvert County. He removed to Dorchester 
County about 1673. He died in 1693, survived by a daughter. 


Ref.—Elias Jones, History of Dorchester County, pp. 284-285. 


BROOME 


The family of Broome or Brome, as the name was first spelled, is de- 
scended from the French Counts of Anjou. The name Broome is derived 
from the broome plant, a sprig of which was worn by Fulk, Count of 
Anjou and last Crusader King of Jerusalem. Plantagenet is the French 
word meaning the broome plant, and the Plantagenet Kings of England 
represent a branch of the same family. According to Mackenzie, the 
Broomes of America, which include early settlers in New York and the 
Carolinas, as well as in Maryland, are descended from a branch of the 
family who settled in Shropshire, England. Sir William de Broome was 
standard bearer to King Edward III of England. The first John Broome 
came to the Colony of Maryland at the invitation of Thomas Cornwaleys, 
it is believed, who commanded the Colonial Militia in the days of Gover- 
nor Leonard Calvert. The Broome and Cornwaleys families married 
in England. His son, known as Col. John Broome of Foote, was born 
in Calvert County about 1656. He commanded the infantry of Calvert 
County. He was called to England in 1689, entrusted with important 
state papers to be returned to Maryland, including secret instruc- 
tions to the Governor and Council of Maryland to proclaim the over- 
throw of the Stuart kings and to announce the accession of William ITI 
as King of England. Col. Broome died on shipboard as he was about 
to sail for America, and the transmission of the messages was greatly 
delayed. The failure of the government to proclaim the accession of 
William III was used as the ground for rumors that the government of 
Maryland was disloyal to the new King. This caused great unrest among 
the people and was one of the factors contributing to the uprising of 
1689, whereby John Coode, Col. Henry Jowles, Ninian Beall, and others 
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overthrew the Governor and Council and established the era of the 
Royal Governors. 

It was Col. John Broome II who acquired the Broome’s Island plan- 
tations which bear the family name. Col. Broome acquired also the 
adjacent property called Island Neck, originally acquired by the son of 
Captain Peter Johnson. These properties have been in the Broome 
family for many generations. 

Col. John Broome III, 1680-1738, held many civil and military offices. 
He was a Burgess in 1712, High Sheriff of Calvert in 1714, and a Justice 
of Calvert County from 1731 to 1738. He married Ann Hooper, daugh- 
ter of Henry Hooper II of Calvert County, and was survived by eight 
children. His eldest son, John Broome IV, 1703-1747, like his father, 
also held important civil and military posts. He is said to have been 
admitted to the practice of law at the early age of nineteen years. His 
wife was Ann Gantt. Col. John Broome V, 1727-1797, commanded the 
Calvert County militia in the French and Indian Wars. He won great 
distinction in the frontier warfare in Western Maryland which ensued 
after the disastrous defeat of General Braddock in 1755. He received 
vast grants of wilderness land in Western Maryland for his services. His 
brother, Henry Broome, 1730-1772, married Ann Dawkins, daughter of 
William Dawkins. Their son, William Dawkins Broome, was a lawyer. 
He represented the County in the Lower House of the Assembly. There 
was also a daughter, Barbara Broome, who married Philip Dorsey, Jr., 
“gentleman justice of Calvert County.” Many prominent doctors, lawyers 
and judges of later generations are descended from this line. 

John Broome VI, 1749-1778, served on the Committee of Safety for 
Calvert County during the American Revolution. His wife was Eliza- 
beth Heighe Gantt. Other members of the Broome family of this gener- 
ation were Dr. James Mackall Broome, second son of John Broome V, 
founder of the St. Mary’s branch of the Broome family. Thomas Broome, 
the third son, moved to Montgomery County and became the ancestor 
of the Broomes of Montgomery County. 

John Broome VII, 1775-1842, commanded a company of militia during 
the War of 1812. He is said to have organized this company of militia- 
men, and to have fed and equipped them at his own expense. The Brit- 
ish attacked the Broome plantation near Broome’s Island in August, 1814, 
and destroyed the plantation by fire in reprisal. 

The establishment of the fishing settlement at Broome’s Island was 
due to Nathaniel Broome, who cut the timber and sold lots for residential 
purposes after the Civil War. 

Mr. John Parran Broome, who represents the present generation of 
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his family in Calvert County, was the second President of the Calvert 
County Historical Society. 


Refs.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. I, “Broome.” 
Kenneth W. Mackall, The Broome-Mackall Family. 


CATTERTON 


The Cattertons have lived in Calvert County from the earliest days. 
Land Records show that Michael Catterton was transported to Maryland 
in 1659. In 1677 he received an original land grant called Catterton’s 
Lot, near the south side of Hunting Creek. This tract was acquired later 
by Col. John Bigger and resurveyed as part of the 1000-acre tract called 
Bigger. The Rent Rolls show that about 1714 John Catterton owned 
75 acres of Barbery’s Delight, and Michael Catterton owned 172 acres 
of Morocco. Both tracts were in Hunting Creek Hundred, and these 
Cattertons were probably the sons of Michael Catterton, the immigrant. 
Subsequent generations of Cattertons are found living near Lower Marl- 
boro. The Debt Book of 1750 shows that a Michael Catterton was the 
owner of 175 acres of Lingan’s Purchase. The Assessment List of 1782 
lists a Michael Catterton, probably a son of the preceding, and the owner 
of part of Lingan’s Purchase and of the adjoining plantation, Aldermason. 
There still are Cattertons living in Calvert County. One of the strains of 
tobacco which has been developed for use in Southern Maryland is 
known as the Catterton variety of broadleaf. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


CHANEY 


_ The Chaneys, who have given their family name to Chaneyville in the 
extreme upper part of Calvert County, are descended from Richard 
Cheyney or Chaney, who came from Kent County in England to settle in 
Anne Arundel County about the year 1658. The name “Chaney” is 
derived from the French “Chesne” meaning “Oak,” and the Chaneys are 
probably of French Huguenot descent. Richard Chaney settled at 
Chaney’s Resolution, on the South River, near the Stockett brothers, John 
Jacob, and others who were not Puritans, but Royalist sympathizers and 
members of the Church of England. Thomas Chaney, a grandson of 
Richard Chaney the immigrant, was the first of his family to settle in 
Calvert County. He purchased Lingan’s Purchase in Calvert County in 
1774. He and his son, Thomas Chaney, Jr., took the oath of allegiance 
in 1776 before Judge William Ireland of Calvert County. James Thomas 
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Chaney, 1813-1888, the son of Thomas Chaney, Jr., was Judge of the 
Orphans Court of Calvert County. His son, Dr. Thomas Morris Chaney, 
was a prominent physician of the upper part of the County. Dr. Chaney, 
in 1898, was appointed Health Officer of Calvert County, a position 
which he held for some years. He died in 1910. His son, General James 
Eugene Chaney of Washington, D. C., has written various articles on 
the history of Calvert County. He, and Lieutenant King, made the first 
airplane trip to Calvert County, piloting their plane over the County 
and landing at the Chaney plantation, near Chaneyville in 1918. 


Ref.—H. H. Newman, Ancestry of Dr. Thomas Morris Chaney, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1955. 


CHAPLINE 


William Chapline was one of the Puritans who settled in Calvert 
County about 1651. He was a son of Captain Isaac Chapline of the 
Royal Navy, and his mother was Mary Calvert Chapline, a sister of the 
first Lord Baltimore. His brother John Chapline settled in Talbot 
County. William Chapline’s plantation consisted of several grants, known 
as Chapline and East Chapline, situated on the south side of St. Leonard’s 
Creek near Spout Farm. He received also the grant of Cedar Branch 
on Battle Creek, a property later acquired by the Bowen family. Wil- 
liam Chapline died in 1669 and left his home plantation to his son, Wil- 
liam Chapline, Jr., and lands in Dorchester County to his daughter 
Elizabeth. William Chapline, Jr. was one of the signers whose names 
appear on the Petition addressed to his Majesty, King William III in 1689, 
on behalf of the Protestants of Maryland. The descendants of William 
Chapline, Jr. left Calvert County, moving to Prince George’s County and 
Western Maryland. His grandson, Col. Joseph Chapline, was one of the 
first Justices appointed when Frederick County was organized as a new 
County in 1748. He represented Frederick County in the Lower House 
of the Assembly for many years. 


Refs.—Will of William Chapline—1669. 
Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. II, “Chapline.” 
H. D. Richardson, Sidelights on Maryland History, Vol. II, 
pp. 61-64. 


CHEW 


Col. John Chew, a Puritan who came to Virginia in 1622, was the first 
of the Chews in Maryland. He settled on the West River in 1650 and 
died there about 1658. His son, Col. Samuel Chew, 1634-1676, lived at 
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Maidstone, a land grant in Anne Arundel County, which was allotted to 
Calvert County in settlement of the boundary dispute after 1822. Col. 
Samuel Chew also owned Sanetly, a tract of land adjoining Maidstone, 
but lying in Calvert County. Maidstone is marked by the old house 
which still stands just below the northern boundary of Calvert County. 
It was built by Col. Samuel Chew or his son Samuel Chew II. Col. 
Samuel Chew married Ann Ayres, a Quaker, and many of the Chews of 
later generations were Quakers. Samuel Chew II, 1660-1718, acquired 
a tract of Calvert County called Poppinjay. Situated not far from Maid- 
stone, Poppinjay was later the residence of Nathaniel Chew, son of 
Samuel II. Samuel Chew III, 1683-1736, the eldest son of Samuel 
Chew II, married Mary Harrison, daughter of Richard Harrison, of Anne 
Arundel County. The Harrisons were allied by marriage with the Hol- 
lands, and the Hollands, Harrisons, and Samuel Chew purchased the 
landed estates of the Abington family situated on the cliffs of the Patux- 
ent River above Hunting Creek. William Holland and Samuel Chew 
divided Abington between them, and Richard Harrison took the adjoin- 
ing tract, Dowdswell. Abington was held by the Chews for several 
decades, but eventually William Chew, probably a grandson of Samuel 
Chew III, sold out and founded the Chew family of Baltimore County. 
Samuel Chew III, shortly after 1700, purchased half of Letchworth’s 
Chance, on the Upper Cliffs of Calvert near Plum Point. This was the 
residence of his son, Samuel Chew IV, who was probably the builder of 
the old house, which stands at Letchworth’s Chance, commanding a 
superb view of Plum Point and the Chesapeake Bay. This plantation 
was occupied by the Chews until after 1800. The Assessment List of 
1733 lists Samuel Chew as the owner of twenty-nine slaves, making him 
one of the wealthiest men of the County. The Debt Book of 1760 shows 
that Richard Chew owned 1406 acres of land, including parts of Letch- 
worth’s Chance, Upper Bennett, Sterling’s Lot, and Robinson’s Rest. His 
son, Major Richard Chew, 1753-1801, married Margaret Mackall, one of 
the eight beautiful daughters of James John Mackall. He was a Major 
in the Army of the Revolution. This branch of the Chews were among 
the largest land holders and slave owners of Calvert County throughout 
the eighteenth century. 


Refs.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. II, “Chew.” 
H. D. Richardson, Sidelights on Maryland History, Vol. II, 
pp. 65-67. 


Maryland Historical Magazine, June, 1935, “The Chew Family,” 
by Francis B. Culver. 
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CLAGETT 


The Clagetts are often regarded as a Prince George’s County family, 
but are of Calvert County origin. They descend from Captain Thomas 
Clagett, an English gentleman and Naval Officer, who settled on the 
shores of St. Leonard’s Creek shortly after 1670. Captain Clagett’s plan- 
tation, Clagett’s Delight, was situated on the south side of St. Leonard's 
Creek, east of the Preston plantations. Captain Clagett was a man of 
wealth and acquired several other large plantations, including Weston in 
Prince George’s County, purchased from Christopher Rousby; Croome; 
and Greenland and Goodlington Manor on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. Captain Clagett was twice married, his first wife, Mary, was the 
widow of Richard Hooper. He died in 1703, leaving Weston to his son 
Thomas. This plantation is still owned by his descendants. Croome, 
inherited by his son Edward, was the birthplace of Bishop Thomas J. 
Clagett, first bishop of the Episcopal Church. Captain Clagett’s son, 
Charles Clagett, born in 1692, received his Calvert County lands. He 
was the child of the second marriage. Charles Clagett is listed on the 
Tax List of 1733 as the owner of seven slaves, and the Debt Book of 
1753 shows him the owner of tracts called Blinkhorn and Foxes Road, 
plantations near St. Leonard’s Creek. His wife was a daughter of 
Thomas Howe, a Calvert County planter. Charles Clagett was the last 
of the family identified with Calvert County, except that Bishop Thomas 
J. Clagett as a young man was the Rector of All Saints Church for sev- 
eral years. 


Refs.—Will of Captain Thomas Clagett—1703. 
Bowie, Across the Years in Prince George’s County, “Clagett,” 
pp. 118 et seq. 


CLARE 


The Land Records show that Mark Clare was transported to Maryland 
in 1651, probably as a child, for he did not receive a grant of land until 
1663, when he obtained Clare’s Hundred, a grant of 100 acres on the 
Upper Cliffs of Calvert. It is probable that his wife was a Brashears. 
He was a witness to the will of Robert Brashears. He was the Executor 
named in the will of Captain John Cobreath “of the Cliffs,” whose wife 
was a daughter of Robert Brashears. The will of Mark Clare was pro- 
bated in 1700. John Lawrence of Islington was one of the witnesses, 
and John Hunt, who married Clare’s daughter Elizabeth, was the Execu- 
tor. Mark Clare also owned 200 acres of Lordship’s Favor. John Clare, 
probably the son of Mark, married a daughter of Samuel Bourne of Elton- 
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head Manor. Elizabeth Bourne, widow of Samuel, by her will dated 
1719, left a portion of her estate to her grandson, John Clare. His de- 
scendants continued to hold ownership of a portion of Eltonhead Manor 
throughout the eighteenth century. The Tax Assessment List of 1782 
shows John Clare to be the owner of 510 acres of Eltonhead Manor. The 
census of 1800 lists a John Clare living in the same locality, and possessed 
of twenty-four slaves. 


Ref.—Will of Mark Clare—1700. 


COBREATH 


Captain John Cobreath settled in Calvert County about 1658. His 
landed estates were Dunvin, granted in 1663, and Good Luck, granted in 
1679. Both of these tracts were situated on the eastern side of Sewall’s 
Branch of Hunting Creek. His wife is believed to have been of the 
Huguenot family of Brashears (Brasseur). Captain John Cobreath died 
in 1688, and by his will left his estates to his sons, John and Aaron. The 
Tax List of 1733 shows a John Cobreath living on the Upper Cliffs. His 
descendants removed from Calvert County, settling in Baltimore County. 


Ref.—Will of Captain John Cobreath, of the Cliffs—1688. 


COURSEY 


The family of Coursey, or de Courcy, although identified in later years 
with the Eastern Shore of Maryland, had its American origins in Calvert 
County. Col. Henry Coursey, the founder, was an English gentleman 
in the service of Lord Baltimore, and was one of his Lordship’s most 
loyal supporters during the era of the conflict between the Cavaliers and 
the Puritans. Col. Coursey and Luke Barber were sent by Governor 
Stone to make peace with the Puritans, prior to the Battle of the Severn. 
Their mission was not successful. When Thomas Hatton, Secretary of 
the Province of Maryland, was killed in the Battle of the Severn, Col. 
Henry Coursey was chosen to fill his place. He was mentioned in a letter 
which Lord Baltimore sent to Oliver Cromwell recommending Col. Cour- 
sey as a man of ability, honor, and integrity. Col. Coursey was possessed 
of a plantation on the Patuxent River below Hallowing Point, called 
Coursey. This came into possession of the Gray family. After the Res- 
toration of 1658, Lord Baltimore appointed Col. Coursey as Clerk of 
Calvert County. He also granted him 1000 acres of land for his loyal 
services. Col. Coursey resigned as Clerk of Calvert County in 1661 and 
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settled on his estates on the Chester River near Queenstown. Coursey’s 
Creek, one of the boundaries of this estate, is now known as “Corsica 
Creek.” 


Ref.—Richardson, Sidelights on Maryland History, Vol. Il, pp. 81-84, 
“de Courcy.” 


COX 


James Cox, one of the original Puritans who settled in Anne Arundel 
County in 1649, was the first of his family in Maryland. He was a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses during the Puritan regime. It is probable 
that he was closely related to Henry Cox, the first of the Cox family in 
Calvert County. Henry Cox obtained land grants in the upper part of 
Calvert County, including Cox’s Reserve in 1663, Coxcomb in 1663, The 
Ridge in 1665, Cox’s Freehold in 1665, and Lyon’s Creek in 1671. Later 
grants were Little Land in 1694, Meadows and Refuge in 1696, and Cox’s 
Enclosure in 1702. Thomas Cox, who was probably a brother of Henry, 
settled at Cox’s Choice, a grant of 500 acres on the Patuxent River. When 
Lower Marlboro was laid out as a port of entry in 1683, it was named 
Cox Town because it stood on the land of Cox. The name was changed 
to Marlboro after the victory of the Duke of Marlboro at Blenheim in 
1704. The will of Thomas Cox, dated 1675, shows that he died without 
leaving issue. The will of Henry Cox, “Gentleman,” probated in 1719, 
mentions his wife Sarah and sons Henry and John. The will of Henry 
Cox, Jr., dated 1734, mentions his son Henry Cox III; another son, 
Young Cox; and his brother-in-law, Parker Young. The land holdings 
of the Cox family were situated in Lyon’s Creek Hundred. Although 
seldom holding office, the Cox family is one of the oldest families living 
in Calvert County. 


Refs.—Will of Thomas Cox—1675. 
Will of Henry Cox, Gentleman—1719. 
Will of Henry Cox, Jr.—1736. 


DALRYMPLE 


In the early Colonial period the name Dalrymple was frequently writ- 
ten “Derrumple.” James Dalrymple, of Scottish origin, was an immigrant 
of the year 1672. He married a daughter of Thomas Sterling, a fellow 
Scot, and settled on the Upper Cliffs of Calvert. At the time of the Rent 
Rolls, William Dalrymple, the son of James Dalrymple, the immigrant, 
owned parts of St. James, Alexander's Hope, Lowrey’s Chance, and other 
tracts on the Upper Cliffs. He received an inheritance of five hundred 
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acres of land in Baltimore County from Thomas Sterling, his grandfather. 
William Dalrymple was succeeded by his son John, whose name appears 
on the Tax List of 1733. John moved to the lower part of Calvert County. 
His will, dated 1744, shows that he was the owner of Foxes Road, prob- 
ably purchased from the heirs of Charles Clagett. The Debt Book of 
1753 shows that John Dalrymple and William Dalrymple were the own- 
ers of portions of Foxes Road and Lower Bennett, and William Dalrymple 
(probably the third of that name) appears as the owner of the same 
tracts on the Tax List of 1782. The census of 1800 lists William Dal- 
rymple as the owner of nineteen slaves. Later generations of the 
Dalrymples were connected by marriage with the Mackall, Dawkins, 
and Parran families. 


Refs.—Will of Thomas Sterling—1685. 
Will of John Dalrymple—1744. 


DARE 


The Land Records show that James Dare came to Calvert County in 
1670. He is believed to have been a descendant of Captain William 
Dare, who commanded the ship which brought the first English Colo- 
nists to America, under Sir Walter Raleigh, and whose daughter, Vir- 
ginia, was the first child of the Anglo-Saxon race to be born in America. 
James Dare settled on the Lower Cliffs and became a prosperous land 
owner. The Rent Rolls show that his son, Nathaniel Dare, was the owner 
of Hooper's Cliffs, a tract of 675 acres. Nathaniel Dare increased the 
family holdings by acquiring Dare’s Addition and part of Hodgkin's 
Cliffs, bought from the Dixon family. Nathaniel Dare’s wife was a 
daughter of Thomas Clevely, one of the early settlers on the Lower Cliffs. 
The Clevelys were French Huguenots, of a family also represented in 
New Jersey and New England. The name is sometimes rendered “Clew- 
ell.” Alethea Dare, a daughter of Nathaniel, married Walter Smith of 
St. Leonard’s. Nathaniel’s sons, Nathaniel II, Gideon Dare, and Clevely 
Dare, resurveyed their land holdings into a large tract, which they called 
“Gideon and Clevely’s Right.” This tract was subdivided between later 
generations of their descendants. Dare’s Landing, which is situated on 
the Cliffs near Parker’s Creek, was owned in 1782 by Thomas Clevely 
Dare. This tract came down to him from the first Nathaniel Dare, who 
at the time of the Rent Rolls, owned parts of Warrington, Sampson's 
Dividend, and Device. Dare’s Wharf was situated on the tract called 
Warrington, originally owned by Captain Sampson Waring of the Puritan 
Militia. Gideon Dare married Susanna Parrott Parker, a daughter of 
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George Parker. He lived on the lower Cliffs. His daughter, Susanna, 
was the wife of Captain James Somervell. Later generations of the Dares 
married with such families as Sollers, Parran, and Williams. 


Refs.—Will of Nathaniel Dare, Gentleman—1747. 
Land Records and Tax Lists. 


DAWKINS 


The Dawkins family of Calvert County are descended from Joseph 
Dawkins, an immigrant of 1656. It is probable that he was a Puritan 
and a relative of William Dawkins, one of Oliver Cromwell's generals. 
The Dawkinses are an old Oxfordshire family, and have produced many 
military and naval figures in England. Joseph Dawkins received land 
grants called Bachelor’s Hall, a tract of three hundred acres adjoining 
Stonesby, and Joseph’s Reserve, a tract near St. Leonard’s Creek. Joseph 
Dawkins married Mary Hall, a granddaughter of William Edwin, one 
of the passengers on the Ark and Dove in 1634. William Edwin and 
Mary Whitehead were the first persons to be married in Maryland. 
Joseph Dawkins died in 1685, and by his will divided his lands between 
his wife and his two sons, Joseph and William. The widow was given 
the Dawkins seat at Bachelor’s Hall; Joseph Dawkins received Joseph's 
Reserve; and William Dawkins was given Joseph’s Place. Joseph Daw- 
kins, Jr. died in 1715 and left his lands to his sons, James, William, and 
Joseph. William Dawkins, the younger son of Joseph Dawkins the im- 
migrant, died in 1726 and by his will divided his dwelling plantation 
between his sons, Bennett and William. Bennett Dawkins died in 1728, 
and by his will left his interest in Smith’s Purchase “where my mother 
now lives” to his mother. Smith’s Purchase is a tract lying just below 
Island Neck. The Tax List of 1733 shows James Dawkins as possessed 
of twelve slaves, and William Dawkins and his son, William Dawkins, 
Jr., as possessed of ten slaves. These slave holdings indicated consider- 
ably more than average wealth for that period. William Dawkins, the 
son of Joseph Dawkins the immigrant, married Ann Smith, a daughter 
of Captain Richard Smith of St. Leonard’s. Their son, William Dawkins, 
married Dorcas Mackall, a daughter of James Mackall, Jr., the owner of 
The Cage and Stonesby. Ann Dawkins, a daughter of William Dawkins, 
Jr., married Henry Broome, who acquired the plantation of the Tasker 
family on Battle Creek where the old Laveille House now stands. Wil- 
liam Dawkins Broome, the son of Henry Broome and Ann Dawkins, his 
wife, was a prominent lawyer, and represented Calvert County in the 
Maryland Assembly for many years. His sister, Barbara Broome, was the 
wife of Philip Dorsey, Jr. A later descendant of William Dawkins, Jr. 
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was James Dawkins, 1793-1826, who married Mary Parran, daughter of 
Judge Young Parran. Their son, Young Parran Dawkins, was a Judge 
of the Orphans Court of Calvert County. He was the father of Judge 
Walter Ireland Dawkins of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, 1916- 
1936. A man of distinguished appearance, Judge Dawkins’ portrait is 
hung on the walls of the Court House in Baltimore. 
Refs.—Will of Joseph Dawkins—1685. 
Will of William Dawkins—1746. 
Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. V, “Dawkins.” 


DAY 


The Day family is of Puritan origin. John Day, the founder, settled in 
Anne Arundel County in 1652. Shortly thereafter, Robert Day settled 
in lower Calvert County. Robert Day received a grant of land called 
The Angle, a tract of one hundred acres, in 1659. Later he purchased 
the tract on the south side of St. Leonard’s Creek called Morgan’s Fresh, 
in recent years known as Hill Farm. This estate, which commands a 
magnificent view down St. Leonard’s Creek, had originally been the seat 
of Captain Henry Morgan of the Puritan Militia. The old house has 
been renovated and is now one of the most notable relics of the late 
seventeenth century in Maryland. Architectural historians attribute its 
building to 1670-1680. It was probably built by Robert Day, who lived 
until 1697. Robert Day left Morgan’s Fresh to his sons Thomas and 
Daniel, and the nearby tract called Felton to his son Robert Day, Jr. 
The latter died in 1721 and left his “lands near St. Leonard’s Creek” to 
his sons Robert and William, and to his son William, his lands near the 
plantation of Alexander Parran. These last named lands were, pre- 
sumably, the tract called Elisha Hall's Resurvey, which lies between St. 
Leonard’s Creek and Parran’s Park, the seat of Alexander Parran. The 
Tax List of 1782 shows Elisha Hall’s Resurvey still in the possession of 
Day descendants. There is a tradition that the Days are descended from 
William Eltonhead, Lord of Eltonhead Manor, through a marriage early 
in the Colonial era. 

Refs.—Will of Robert Day—1697. 

Will of Robert Day, Jr.—1721. 


DIXON 


The Dixons are a family of Quaker origin, with representatives in Cal- 
vert County and in Talbot County on Maryland’s Eastern Shore. They 
are also represented among the Quakers of New Jersey. Robert Dixon 
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came to Calvert County in the period of Quaker immigration following 
1660, and settled on the Lower Cliffs. He attended the Quaker Meeting 
House at St. Leonard’s Town. The Rent Rolls list John Dixon as the 
owner of Hodgkin’s Cliffs, which adjoined the estate of Nathaniel Dare, 
and William Dixon is listed as the owner of Gary’s Chance, the early seat 
of the Quaker, James Gary, at whose house the Quaker missionary, 
George Fox, stayed. James Ellis and Matthew Dixon are listed as resi- 
dents of the Lower Cliffs on the Tax List of 1733. Ellis Dixon is shown 
on the Debt Book of 1753 as owner of Hodgkin’s Cliffs, and in 1782 
Henry Dixon is listed as owning tracts called Middlesex and Foxes Walk, 
also on the Lower Cliffs. The Dixons have continued to reside in Cal- 
vert County for nearly three centuries. Basil Dixon represented Calvert 
County in the Maryland Assembly in the middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. William B. Dixon was Clerk of Calvert County Court from 1864 
to 1868, when he was succeeded by Col. Somervell Sollers. His son, Dr. 
Basil Dixon, was a prominent physician of the Lower County, and several 
anecdotes about him are told in Hulburt Footner’s book, Charlesgift. 
This book also tells how Footner bought Charlesgift, the old house where 
the Puritan Assembly met at the home of its Speaker, Richard Preston, 
from the last of the Dixons. 


Refs.—Will of Robert Dixon—1695. 
Will of Robert Dixon, Jr.—1712. 


DORSEY 


The Dorseys were Puritans. The first of them to come to Maryland 
was Major Edward Dorsey, one of the original group who settled on the 
Severn River in 1649. The exact relationship between the Dorseys of 
Anne Arundel County and Calvert is not known. The Dorseys of Calvert 
County were kinsmen of the great Puritan leader, Richard Preston. They. 
are mentioned in his will and referred to as his kinsmen. There were 
three brothers, Ralph, John, and James Dorsey, and like Edward Dorsey 
of Anne Arundel, they came to Maryland from Virginia. Ralph and John 
Dorsey removed from Calvert County to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
but James Dorsey, the youngest of the three brothers, remained in Cal- 
vert County and founded the Calvert County branch of the Dorseys. It 
is probable that James Dorsey, like his kinsman Richard Preston, became 
a Quaker. Some of his descendants were Quakers and attended the 
Quaker Meeting House on the Upper Cliffs. Other Dorseys, notably 
Philip Dorsey, son of James Dorsey, and his descendants, were members 
of Christ Church. James Dorsey was a youth when Richard Preston 
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died. He later acquired lands called Bennett’s Desire, situated on the 
road leading from Huntingtown to Plum Point, a tract of 200 acres, 
adjoining the lands of Francis Billingsley. James Dorsey had long life. 
He came to Calvert County in 1668 and lived until 1723. He was twice 
married, his first wife being Rebecca, and his second wife, Martha. Their 
surnames are not known. He had six sons and a daughter, Rebecca Tal- 
bot. James Dorsey, Jr., the eldest son, inherited Bennett’s Desire, which 
at the time of the American Revolution was given the name of Bunker 
Hill. The Debt Book of 1750 shows that the lands of James Dorsey were 
Bennett’s Desire, part of Robinson’s Rest, Deer Quarter, and Garden. 
Philip Dorsey, the younger son of James the immigrant, owned Young's 
Mount and Young’s Fortune, tracts near the head of Battle Creek. He 
was born in 1705 and attended Christ Church. Philip Dorsey’s first wife 
was Ann Allen, daughter of Charles Allen, a planter of Calvert County. 
He had a son, James, and three daughters. By his second wife, Martha, 
surname unknown, by tradition a daughter of Col. James Duke, he had 
a son, Philip Dorsey, Jr., born in 1759. Philip Dorsey died in 1774, leav- 
ing his lands to his second wife. His older brother, James Dorsey, Jr., 
died in 1758, leaving a numerous family. The Tax List of 1782 shows 
that the sons of James Dorsey, Jr. divided his lands as follows: Daniel 
Dorsey received Garden; Francis Dorsey received Bennett's Desire; James 
Dorsey III received part of Robinson’s Rest; and John Dorsey received 
Deer Quarter and a part of Robinson’s Rest. Philip Dorsey, Jr. inherited 
the lands left to his mother, but in later life he lived near Huntingtown. 
During the American Revolution, he took the Oath of Allegiance before 
Judge William Ireland, although but nineteen years of age. He married 
Barbara Broome in 1783, a daughter of Henry and Ann Dawkins 
Broome, his wife. He was a gentleman justice of Calvert County and 
was postmaster of Huntingtown. He was a candidate for the Assembly 
in 1806, but the election resulted in a tie vote. Several sons of Philip 
Dorsey, Jr. attained distinction including Dr. William Dorsey and Judge 
Walter Dorsey of Calvert County. One of his daughters, Martha, was 
the wife of John Lawrence, and one of their sons, Major William Law- 
rence, won great honor in the War of 1812. Judge Charles F. Stein, of 
the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, 1921-1936, was a descendant of 
Philip Dorsey, Jr. through the Lawrences. A contemporary of Judge 
Stein on the Bench of Baltimore City was Judge Walter Ireland Dawkins, 
also a descendant of Philip Dorsey, Jr., Alethea Dorsey, a daughter of 
Judge Walter Dorsey, married Young Parran Dawkins, and became the 
mother of Judge Walter I. Dawkins. Judge Walter Dorsey married Ann 
Sedwick Ireland, and their son, Philip Henry Dorsey, settled in St. Mary's 
County. In 1956 his grandson, Philip Dorsey, became the Judge of the 
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Circuit Court of St. Mary’s County, after a distinguished legal and 
political career. 


Ref.—Maryland Historical Magazine, March, 1948, pp. 75-78, “The 
Dorsey Family of Calvert County,” by Nannie Ball Nimmo. 


DOWELL 


The Dowells are originally a family of Anne Arundel County, who 
removed to Calvert County in the eighteenth century. The first repre- 
sentative of the Dowell family in Calvert County was John Dowell, listed 
on the Tax List of 1733 as a resident of Lyon’s Creek Hundred. John 
Dowell and Philip Dowell are listed in 1733 as owning parts of Lingan’s 
Purchase, near Lower Marlboro. Later generations of Dowells became 
prominent as lawyers, and Arthur Dowell, Esq., the present representative 
of his family in Calvert County, served for many years as State’s At- 
torney. The Dowell House at Prince Frederick is one of the two houses 
of the town which survived the great fire of 1882. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


DUKE 


Richard Duke was one of the Colonists who came to Maryland with 
the Ark and Dove in 1634. He settled at St. Mary’s, was a member of 
the Council. Later he returned to England. There is a tradition that 
when Richard Duke returned to England, he left a son, James Duke, in 
Maryland who became the ancestor of the Duke family of Calvert 
County. This James Duke married Mary Dawkins, a daughter of the 
first Joseph Dawkins. He received a grant of land known as Short Come 
Off in 1673. James Duke had a grandson, James Duke III, born in 1680. 
It is probable that the James Duke, first of the Duke family of Calvert 
County, was a son of the first Richard Duke, as his birth must have been 
prior to 1640 for him to have had a grandson in 1680. James Duke re- 
ceived a grant of land called Mary’s Dukedom, in 1681 and a grant called 
Mary’s Widower in 1686. James Duke was known as Captain James 
Duke and was a staunch supporter of Lord Baltimore at the time of the 
Protestant Revolution in 1689. Captain Duke's plantation was situated 
near the south side of Battle Creek in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred. He 
died about 1692. His son, James Duke II, married Martha Mackall, a 
daughter of the first Benjamin Mackall. The Rent Rolls show that James 
Duke II owned Rich Level, a tract of 300 acres near Brooke Place Manor. 
His daughter, Martha, married William Gray. James Duke left Rich 
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Level to his son Benjamin Duke in 1731; to his grandson, Samuel Row- 
land, he left Short Come Off. His son, James Duke III, was left the por- 
tion of Brooke Place Manor which had been purchased from Robert 
Brooke II. James Duke III, 1680-1754, was a Justice of Calvert County 
from 1731 until his death, and was “of the Quorum” from 1734. He is 
said to have been the first of his family to be born a Protestant. He was 
a vestryman of Christ Church for many years. James Duke III was twice 
married. His first wife was Martha, surname unknown, and his second 
wife was Esther Parran, by whom he had a son, Moses Parran Duke, 
who is said to have built the old house near Battle Creek now called 
the Laveille Place. Uriah Laveille married one of the daughters of Moses 
Parran Duke. James Duke IV married Mary Broome, and had a son, 
James Duke V, 1765-1825, a prominent planter of his day. The latter 
married Rebecca Somervell, a daughter of Alexander Somervell. The 
Tax List of 1782 shows that James Duke V owned a portion of Brooke 
Place Manor and a plantation on the south side of St. Leonard’s Creek, 
consisting of Fishing Creek, East Chapline, and other tracts. Moses 
Parran Duke was the owner of a plantation of more than 500 acres, con- 
sisting of part of Brooke Place Manor and adjacent tracts called Howard 
and Letchworth and Miles End. James Duke VI, 1797-1846, lived at 
Brooke Place Manor. His wife was Anne Maria Laveille. James 
Duke VII, 1828-1901, studied law at Dickinson College and removed to 
Alabama. He was an officer of the Confederate Army. After the war, 
he returned to Calvert County, the land where his ancestors had lived 
for so many generations. 


Ref.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. I, “Duke.” 


EWEN 


William Ewen of “Patuxent River” immigrated to Calvert County in 
1651. He was probably a brother of Captain Richard Ewen, a leader of 
the Puritans of Anne Arundel County. The seat of William Ewen was 
on the south side of St. Leonard’s Creek, where he received land grants, 
Fishing Creek in 1651, and East Fishing Creek in 1659. He was a neigh- 
bor of other prominent Puritans such as William Chapline, Henry Mor- 
gan, and Richard Preston. William Ewen died in 1675, and by his will 
left his estates to his wife for life, and thereafter to John Edmondson of 
Talbot County. Captain Richard Ladd and John Edmondson were his 
Executors. 


Ref.—Will of William Ewen—1675. 
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FITZHUGH 


Col. William Fitzhugh, of Virginia, married the young widow of John 
Rousby III and thus came into possession of the extensive land holdings 
of the Rousby family at Eltonhead Manor. He was one of the wealthiest 
men and greatest landholders of Calvert County. He sat in the Maryland 
Assembly and was a Justice. The British burned Rousby Hall in the 
American Revolution. His son, Col. James Fitzhugh, commanded the 
militia of Eltonhead Hundred during the War of 1812. In consequence, 
the British again burned Rousby Hall, this time totally destroying it. The 
present Rousby Hall was built on the foundations of the former house 
after the war. Rousby Hall is one of the best examples of the distinctive 
Chesapeake Bay architectural type of house. An interesting legend is 
told of Col. Fitzhugh. On one occasion he was challenged to a duel by 
William Droughton, a hot-headed young man of St. Mary’s County. The 
duel was set for the next morning at the nearby Old Spout Farm, on St. 
Leonard's Creek. Col. Fitzhugh, as the challenged man, had the choice 
of weapons, and he announced that his choice of weapons would be 
divulged at the time of the duel. The next morning, when the challenger 
and his seconds arrived at Spout Farm, they found Col. Fitzhugh and 
his party gathered around a large pot of boiling beans. The seconds 
then handed each antagonist a bean shooter, such as children use, and 
announced that the duel would be fought with hot beans at ten paces. 
A shout of laughter went up, and the meeting ended with a convivial 
breakfast. 


Ref.—Earle, The Chesapeake Bay Country (1929 edition), pp. 170-171. 


FOWLER 


The Fowlers are a Puritan family represented among the Puritans of 
New England as well as in Maryland. John Fowler arrived in Maryland 
in 1658 and William Fowler in 1664. There were Fowlers both in 
Calvert County and in Anne Arundel. Joseph Fowler, perhaps a son of 
William Fowler, died shortly after 1700 and left Tillington, an estate 
near Hunting Creek, to his sons, Joseph and George. George Fowler is 
listed as the owner of Tillington in the Debt Book of 1753. The Fowlers 
are still among the residents of Calvert County, after approximately three 
centuries since the arrival of their founding ancestor. 


Ref.—Will of Joseph Fowler—1700. 
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FREELAND 


Robert Freeland settled in Calvert County in 1659, thereby founding a 
family which has resided there for three centuries. Relatively little is 
known about him, except that he settled on the Upper Cliffs, and that 
he was in all probability a Quaker. Some of his descendants were 
Quakers; the will of Sarah Allnutt, dated 1744, mentions “Robert Free- 
land, a Quaker.” Robert Freeland died about 1695. He left no will, but 
his son, Robert Freeland, Jr., administered upon his estate. Robert Free- 
land, Jr. married Sarah Holland, a daughter of Thomas Holland, a 
wealthy planter and merchant of Anne Arundel County, who owned sev- 
eral estates in Calvert County. Robert Freeland, Jr., acquired extensive 
land holdings in the right of his wife and also purchased additional 
tracts on the Upper Cliffs. The Freelands became among the greatest 
landholders of Calvert County. The Debt Book of 1753 shows Robert 
Freeland, probably the third of that name, owned 2556 acres of land, the 
tracts being parts of St. James, Lordship’s Favor, Robinson’s Rest, Letch- 
worth’s Chance, Deer Quarter, Dorsey’s Folly and Mackall’s Force. His 
will, probated in 1756, gave his lands to his sons Robert and Francis. 
There are two old plantation houses built by the Freelands in the eight- 
eenth century still standing in Calvert County, one on the road which 
follows the crest of the ridge connecting the road from Huntingtown to 
Plum Point, and the other on the road from Prince Frederick to Dare’s. 
Wharf. One of the bricks of the house first mentioned is marked with 
the date 1786 and the initials T. F. These are said to be the initials of 
Thelbert Freeland. This house stands on a tract called Corn Hill which 
was a grant to the early Quaker, Francis Billingsley. The other Freeland 
house is located about a mile to the east of Corn Hill on a tract called 
Truman’s Chance. One of its bricks bears the date 1789 and the initials 
R. F., being the initials of the builder, Robert Freeland IV. In 1956 this 
house was in bad condition, but the brick walls were standing. Several 
of the Freelands held public office, including Peregrine Freeland, who 
sat in the Lower House of the Assembly for a number of terms. Frisby 
Freeland owned Mackall’s Force, Rich Bit, and Lowry’s Rest in Hunting 
Creek Hundred. He is listed on the Census List of 1800 as the owner of 
fifty-six slaves. The Freelands were among the most prosperous families 
in the Upper County, and the tradition of their interest in horse racing 
and other social activities of the Colonial era still persists. 


Ref.—Will of Robert Freeland—1756. 
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GANTT 


The Gantt family is among the most notable of Southern Maryland. 
They are said to be descended from Gilbert de Gantt, son of Baldwin, 
Earl of Flanders, who accompanied William the Conqueror to England 
in 1066. The name Gantt is derived from the town of Ghent, or Gand, 
in Flanders. The Gantts of Maryland are descended from Thomas Gantt, 
born in 1615, who settled on the Patuxent River in 1660. He was the son 
of Roger Gantt of Portland Regis, Staffordshire, England. Thomas Gantt 
was granted a landed estate of 350 acres on the western shore of the 
Patuxent River, approximately opposite the town of Lower Marlboro, 
called Myrtle Range. In later years it became known as White’s Land- 
ing. Dispatches and letters from Virginia to the Government of Mary- 
land at Annapolis were sent to White’s Landing, where they were ferried 
across the River to Lower Marlboro, and thence by stage coach to An- 
napolis. The Gantts must be considered as a Calvert County family, as 
Myrtle Range was within the boundaries of the County until the annex- 
ation to Prince George’s County in 1696. The Gantts moved across the 
Patuxent River about 1750, settling on the plantation formerly held by 
the Tasker family near Lower Marlboro. Thomas Gantt espoused the 
cause of the King against Lord Baltimore in the Revolution of 1689. He 
was a Justice of Calvert County and “of the Quorum.” His wife was 
Mary Grahame, of a Scottish family. His son, Edward Gantt, who mar- 
ried Anne Baker, died young but left a son, Thomas Gantt II, who be- 
came one of the leading men of his day. He was a Justice of the Quorum 
in 1715. He married Priscilla Brooke, a daughter of Col. Thomas Brooke 
and his second wife, Barbara Dent. His daughter, Anne Gantt, married 
Col. John Broome, IV. One of his sons, Dr. Thomas Gantt, born in 1710, 
was a physician. He served on the Committee of Safety during the 
American Revolution, was Clerk of Calvert County in 1776. He was one 
of the founders of Lower Marlboro Academy, the first school of Calvert 
County. He was also a founder of the famous South River Club, the 
second oldest existing social club of America. Dr. Thomas Gantt married 
Dorothy Taney, daughter of Michael and Dorothy Brooke Taney, and 
had several children, among which were his sons, Thomas and Edward 
Gantt. His son, Thomas Gantt IV, born in 1736, was chairman of the 
Provincial Council in 1776, a member of the Association of Freemen, and 
a signer of the Declaration of Rights. He married Susanna Mackall, one 
of the eight beautiful daughters of the celebrated General James John 
Mackall of Godsgrace. One of their children was Elizabeth Heighe 
Gantt, who married John Broome VI. Two sons, Benjamin and Richard 
settled in the South. The Gantts of Virginia, however, are descended 
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from John Gantt, the fourth son of Dr. Thomas Gantt. He married 
Priscilla Waring of Prince George’s County, and settled in Virginia, 
where he left many distinguished descendants. Reverend Edward Gantt 
was the second son of Thomas Gantt IV. He was born in 1738 and was 
ordained a minister of the Church of England in 1770. He was the 
rector of Christ Church from 1785 to 1796, leaving to become the Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. Captain Edward Gantt, born in 1714, 
was the younger son of Dr. Thomas Gantt and Dorothy Brooke Taney, 
his wife. About 1750 he purchased the estate of the Tasker family, 
known as The Ordinary, near Lower Marlboro. He was Captain of the 
Calvert County Militia in 1752 and held the same rank in the Continental 
Army in 1776. He was a vestryman of Christ Church and later of All 
Saints Church. His wife was Elizabeth Wheeler of Charles County. His 
sister, Elizabeth Gantt, married Reverend Samuel Clagett, and his daugh- 
ter, Mary Gantt, married her cousin Reverend Thomas John Claggett, 
the first Bishop of the Episcopal Church. Medicine and the ministry 
have always had a strong appeal to the Gantts. Reverend Edward Gantt, 
a son of Captain Edward Gantt, was a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land. His wife was Ann Compton, a daughter of Thomas Compton (or 
Crompton) and Ann Bond Compton, his wife, who inherited the thou- 
sand-acre plantation of Col. John Bigger, one of the show places of Cal- 
vert County, known in recent years as Cedar Hill. Reverend Edward 
Gantt had a son, Dr. Thomas Compton Gantt, a prominent physician of 
his day. He died about 1830, and his tombstone may be found in the 
old burial ground at Cedar Hill. His wife was Susanna Gray. The 
Gantt family has continued to be represented in Calvert County in the 
twentieth century. 

Refs.—The Genealogy of the Gantt Family, by Charles S. Gantt. (This 
work was issued in typewritten manuscript form in 1937. The 
Maryland Historical Society and the Enoch Pratt Library in 
Baltimore have copies. ) 3 
Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. I, “Gantt.” 


GARY (GAREY) 


John Gary, one of the early Puritans, settled in Calvert County in 1651. 
His landed estate of 600 acres, called Gary’s Chance, was situated on the 
Bay front, just below Parker’s Creek. John Gary became a Quaker, and 
meetings were held regularly at his house until after his death. His 
widow, Judith, married Dr. Peter Sharp, and later they moved to Dor- 
chester County. John Gary’s descendants are associated with the history 
of the Eastern Shore. 


Ref.—Land Records. 
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GEORGE 


Griffith George, who settled in Calvert County in 1663, was probably 
related to the George family of Virginia. He settled in Lyons’ Creek 
Hundred, his plantation, George’s Desire, being located about a mile 
north of Hunting Creek, just west of the present Route 2 highway. His 
plantation was adjacent to The Ridge of the Wilson family, and to Isling- 
ton, of the Lawrences. Griffith George died in 1680 and left his lands to 
his daughter Sarah, the wife of Robert Rouse. George’s Desire later 
came into the possession of the Ireland family. The site of this plan- 
tation is marked by the very interesting old plantation house, which has 
been restored in recent years by Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Scott IV of 
Baltimore. It is now called “Huntingfields.” 


Ref.—Will of Griffith George, 1680. 


GIBSON 


John Gibson, the original settler, was in Anne Arundel County about 
the year 1658. Either he or his son, also known as John Gibson, moved 
to Calvert County. The will of Col. John Bigger of Calvert County in 
1717, mentions “my kinsman John Gibson.” The Tax List of 1733 lists a 
John Gibson living in Lyons’ Creek Hundred and possessing twelve 
slaves. The Debt Book of 1753 shows a John Gibson as owner of a 
tract called Spittle. This is situated near the site of modern Hunting- 
town on the road leading to Lower Marlboro. James Gibson was the 
owner of Spittle in 1782 and of part of the adjoining tract, Newington. 
Present day representatives of the Gibson family are still living in the 
same area of Calvert County where their first ancestors settled nearly 
three hundred years ago. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


GODSGRACE 


The Godsgrace family of Calvert County, which has given its name to 
Godsgrace Point at the mouth of Hunting Creek, is descended from John 
Godsgrace “of Patuxent River,” who settled at Godsgrace Point in 1652. 
John Godsgrace was a Puritan, and probably related to the Bagby family 
of Virginia. His lands on the south side of Hunting Creek were resur- 
veyed in 1701 as a tract of 837 acres, under the name of Godsgrace’s 
Level. John Godsgrace, probably a son of the original settler, died in 
1723, leaving a will mentioning several children. A son, John Godsgrace, 
Jr., continued to live on part of the family estate until his death about 
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1743. The other children sold their landed holdings and moved to Balti- 
more County. Their lands were acquired by General John James Mack- 
all. Godsgrace, the home of General Mackall, was one of the finest 
plantations in Calvert County. The old brick plantation house, the resi- 
dence of General Mackall and his eight beautiful daughters, is described 
in the book “Early Days of Washington” by Sally Somervell Mackall. 
The old house was burned and destroyed by the British forces under 
Admiral Cochburn during the War of 1812. 


~ Refs.—Will of John Godsgrace—1723. 
Will of John Godsgrace, Jr.—1743. 


GRAHAME 


The Grahame family of Calvert County is the only one of that name in 
Maryland to use the final “e” at the end of its name. Charles Grahame, 
the first of his line to come to Maryland, was born in Scotland about the 
year 1721. It is said that he came to Maryland with his older brother, 
David Grahame, who had married a Miss Hyde, a niece of Lord Balti- 
more. David Grahame came to Maryland at the invitation of Lord Balti- 
more to fill the position of Surveyor General of Maryland, a position 
which his younger brother, Charles Grahame, was given in 1750. Charles 
Grahame settled in Calvert County near Lower Marlboro. He built a 
fine brick house known as Patuxent Manor or Grahame House, on a site 
originally granted to Captain John Bogue. The old mansion was built 
between 1740 and 1750. The fine interior panelling of the house was 
purchased by Mr. Henry du Pont a few years ago and installed in his 
Colonial museum at Winterthur, near Wilmington, Delaware. Charles 
Grahame sat in the Lower House of the Maryland Assembly for many 
years, and in 1765 he was one of the Committee sent to the Colonial 
Assembly held in New York for the purpose of drafting a Bill of Rights 
for the Colonies. He was the first State Senator from Calvert County 
after the Revolution, when the first free Government of Maryland was 
established. He was a member of the Committee of Safety in which the 
supreme governing power was vested. He had several children. His 
son, Asenath Grahame, inherited his lands in Calvert County, and an- 
other son, Major John Colin Grahame, received lands in Frederick 
County, where he settled. Major Grahame married Anne Johnson, a 
daughter of Governor Thomas Johnson. His fine mansion, known as 
Rose Hill, still stands not far from the town of Frederick. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 
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GRAY 


The Gray family of Calvert is descended from John Gray, who settled 
in Maryland about the year 1662. John Gray was probably of the same 
Puritan stock as the Grays of New England. And like the Grays of the 
North, the descendants of John Gray of Calvert County have been dis- 
tinguished for many generations, especially in the professions of law 
and medicine. The career of the first John Gray has not been revealed 
in all details, but it seems probable that he settled near the head of 
Battle Creek, where the Grays have been established ever since. His 
wife was Alice, the daughter of Dr. Peter Sharp, of Sharp’s Outlet, on 
the Lower Cliffs. Thomas Gray, George Gray, and William Gray, whose 
names appear on the Rent Rolls as landholders in the Battle Creek area 
about 1714, were no doubt his sons. The Land Records show that George 
Gray received a grant of Gray’s Addition at the head of Battle Creek in 
1705, and that in 1707 William Gray received a grant of 150 acres called 
Gray’s Resolution, near the land of Mauldin. Thomas Gray also lived in 
the same vicinity. George Gray owned lands on the Patuxent River near 
Sheradine Point, the tracts which he owned being called Coursey and 
Hazard. The Tax List of 1733 bears the names of John Gray, Thomas 
Gray, and another John Gray, who had a son George Gray. The Debt 
Book of 1753 shows Thomas Gray as owner of Gray’s Addition, and 
Wooton, near the head of Battle Creek. John Gray, Sr. is listed as owner 
of Hazard on the Patuxent below Hallowing Point, and another John 
Gray was the owner of Norwood, a tract on the Lower Cliffs fronting on 
the Bay. It is difficult to trace the Grays through the various generations 
because of the loss of the County Records in the fire at Prince Frederick 
in 1882. There were, however, at least three branches of the Gray family 
living at separate localities in Calvert County. First was the branch of 
the Grays living on the Patuxent River near Sheradine Point. These 
were represented by George Gray, probably a son of the original settler, 
John Gray. George Gray had a son called John Gray, Sr. in the Debt 
Book of 1753. He had a son, George Gray, listed on the Tax List of 1782, 
and also another son, William Gray. In the next generation, Dr. John 
Gray lived near Sheradine Point. His house was destroyed by the British 
forces under Admiral Cochburn during the War of 1812. John B. Gray, 
Esq., an eminent lawyer of his day, and his son, Judge John B. Gray, Jr., 
Judge of the Circuit Court for Calvert County at the present time, repre- 
sent later generations. Another branch of the Grays lived near the head 
of Battle Creek for many generations. A third branch of the family 
settled on the Lower Cliffs of Calvert. Gray’s Creek, a small stream 
which runs into Chesapeake Bay, marks the site of the residence of this 
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branch of the Grays. John Gray of Norwood on the Lower Cliffs appears 
on the Debt Book for 1753, and the same plantation, plus two lots in 
St. Leonard’s, was listed as owned by John Gray, probably a son of the 
previous John Gray, in the Tax List of 1782. 


Refs.—Rent Rolls, Debt Books, and Tax Lists. 
Will of Dr. Peter Sharp—1672. 


GRIFFIN 


Samuel Griffin, who came to Calvert County in 1651, was the founder 
of a family which resided in Calvert County until about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when the last representatives removed to Ballti- 
more. Samuel Griffin settled on a tract of 350 acres called Welchpool, 
which he received as an original grant. This tract is located on the 
Patuxent River just below the Anne Arundel County border. The early 
date of this grant indicates that Samuel Griffin was one of the early 
Puritan settlers in Calvert County. Thomas Griffin and Samuel Griffin, 
probably grandsons of the original settler, are listed in 1733 as residents 
of Lyons’ Creek Hundred. The Debt Book of 1753 shows a John Griffin 
as owner of Welchpool and several adjacent tracts. The Griffin family 
divided into two branches about this time. The younger branch of de- 
scendants of Samuel Griffin settled on the Lower Cliffs, where they inter- 
married with such families as those of Bourne, Hellen, and Young. This 
branch of the Griffins attended Middleham Chapel, where records of 
their births and marriages are to be found. 


Ref.—Rent Rolls, Debt Books, and Tax Lists. 


HALL 


There are two families of Hall in Southern Maryland. The Halls of 
Anne Arundel County are descendants of Reverend Henry Hall of St. 
James Church at Herring Creek. The Halls of Calvert County are de- 
scendants of Richard Hall, who was established in Calvert County in 
1663. He was not so strict a Quaker as to abstain from holding public 
office. He represented the County in the Provincial Assembly from 1666 
to 1670 and from 1674 to 1685. He was one of the greatest landowners 
of his time. His dwelling plantation, Hall’s Hills, was situated in the 
upper County on Hall's Creek. He acquired much of the lands which 
now lie along the main highway, such as Hall's Hills, Hall’s Park, Hogs- 
down, Spittle, Thatcham, Mitcham, Aldermason, Defense and Newing- 
ton, a total of 3071 acres. Richard Hall was the plantation owner to 
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whom the famous Ninian Beall was apprenticed during his period of 
servitude as a Scottish prisoner of war. Richard Hall died in 1688 and 
left Hall’s Hills to his eldest son, Elisha Hall. Other tracts were divided 
among his numerous children. His daughter, Rachel, married Col. Wal- 
ter Smith, the younger son of Attorney-General Richard Smith of St. 
Leonard’s. Walter Smith resided at Hall’s Craft, a large plantation near 
Lower Marlboro. 

Elisha Hall married Sarah Hooper, a daughter of Col. Henry Hooper. 
Elisha Hall patented a tract of land near the head of St. Leonard’s Creek, 
which he called Elisha Hall’s Resurvey, located midway between Parran’s 
Park and Morgan’s Fresh. Elisha Hall devised Hall’s Hills to his son, 
Richard Hall II, 1690-1739, who married a daughter of Aquilla Johns. 
Their daughter, Sarah, married Richard Harrison, Jr. Their son, Richard 
Hall III, inherited Hall’s Hills. His heirs sold Hall’s Hills to William 
Chew, to whom the Halls were connected by ties of marriage. Descend- 
ants of Richard Hall continued to live in Calvert County, and to take an 
active part in its social and civic affairs to the present day, including 
Senator Edward T. Hall, who is also the Editor of the Calvert Independ- 
ent. Richard Hall III had a younger son, Col. Elisha Hall, who settled 
in Cecil County on a tract of 2000 acres on the Susquehanna River. He 
was Lieutenant Colonel of the Susquehanna Battalion of Militia in the 
Revolution. His son, Elisha Hall, Jr., of Cecil County, was a Major in the 
same Battalion when only twenty-one years old. Numerous Halls of 
Cecil, Harford, and Baltimore Counties are descended from this line of 
the Hall family. 


Ref.—Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. VIII (1913), pp. 291-301, 
pp. 381-382, “The Halls of Calvert County,” by Dr. Christopher 
Johnston. 

HANCE 


The Hance family has resided in Calvert County for approximately 
three centuries, and is still producing leaders in its public and civil affairs. 
John Hance, the founder, came to Maryland about 1659. There were 
Hances among the early Quakers of New Jersey. John Hance and John 
Winnall received a grant of 100 acres of land in Hunting Creek Hundred 
in 1663 called Copartnership. John Hance received a land grant in 1666 
which he called Hance’s Lane. He purchased tracts called Newington 
and Neglect. John Hance died in 1709, leaving his estates to his wife, 
Sarah, a daughter of Richard Hall. His sons, John and Benjamin Hance, 
inherited his estates after their mother’s death. 

Benjamin Hance “of Overton,” the son of the second John Hance, was 
one of the great land owners of Calvert County. His wife Mary, was a 
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daughter of Col. Francis Hutchins. He resided at Overton, a plantation 
on the east side of the main highway between Huntingtown and Prince 
Frederick and also owned Parker's Cliffs, Warrington, Agreement, Bus- 
seys Garden, Tillington, Hance’s Lane, and Chittam, holdings of more 
than 1500 acres. The Tax List of 1733 shows that he owned 26 slaves. 
His daughter, Mary, married the celebrated General James John Mackall 
of Godsgrace. The Tax List of 1782 shows Samuel Hance, his son, 
owned most of the estates of his father. Samuel was followed by his 
son, Benjamin Hance, listed on the census of 1800 as the owner of twenty- 
one slaves. His son, Young Dorsey Hance, purchased the Taney plan- 
tation at Battle Creek. Taney Place is still in possession of the descend- 
ants of Young Dorsey Hance. Its most recent possessor, Benjamin 
Hance, Esq., who died in 1954, was one of the leaders of the Calvert 
County Bar. 


Ref.—Will of John Hance—1709. 


HARDESTY 


George Hardesty was a Puritan from Virginia, who settled in Maryland 
prior to 1652. He was probably of French Huguenot origin. Shortly 
after his arrival in Maryland, he “transported” his wife Cecelia from Vir- 
ginia. George Hardesty acquired land grants in the upper County, in- 
cluding Brandford, a grant of 150 acres, and Woolridge, a grant of 100 
acres, both being described as lying on the south side of Land's Creek. 
He also acquired Hardesty’s Adventure, a grant of 550 acres. George 
Hardesty had a daughter who became the wife of George Lingan, one 
of the leading men of the upper County, and a son George Hardesty, Jr., 
who is described as George Hardesty, Gentleman, in his will dated 1694. 
George, Jr., had six children, George, Thomas, Benjamin, Joshua, Caleb, 
and Cecelia, some of whom settled in Prince George’s County. George 
Hardesty III died in 1726, leaving to his sons, George and Henry, his 
dwelling plantation called The Den, a large tract near Lower Marlboro. 
His brother or perhaps his cousin, Thomas Hardesty, lived nearby at 
Brooke’s Discovery. The Debt Book of 1753 lists George and Henry 
Hardesty as owners of The Den, and shows William Hardesty at Hall's 
Reserve. The Tax List of 1782 shows Henry and Joseph Hardesty as 
owners of The Den, and Joseph Hardesty as owner of Alexander's Hope. 
The descendants of George Hardesty, Gentleman, still live near the lands 
of their ancestor. 


_ Refs.—Will of George Hardesty, Gentleman—1694. 
Will of George Hardesty—1726. 
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HARRIS 


William Harris was transported in 1662. His name indicates Scottish 
descent. Other Scottish prisoners of war appear in Maryland about the 
same time. His will, dated 1700, shows that he had settled upon the 
Upper Cliffs of Calvert. His dwelling plantation, Duran, lies on the 
Bay front above Parker’s Creek, originally patented by William Durand, 
a ruling elder of the early Puritans who became a Quaker. William 
Harris left his dwelling plantation to his widow, Elizabeth, for life, and 
then to his eldest son, Richard. He left lands in Talbot County to his 
sons Joseph and Benjamin. Joseph Harris, the third son of William, died 
in 1725, leaving a will appointing Benjamin Hance and Isaac Johns as 
overseers with instructions to see that his sons were brought up as 
Quakers. Sarah Harris, the widow of Joseph, died in 1731, and in her 
will mentions her daughter Ann, the wife of Robert Roberts, and her 
daughter Hannah, the wife of John Clare. The Debt Book of 1753 shows 
William Harris, probably a grandson of the first William, owned Duran, 
and Joseph Harris owned Sampson’s Dividend and other tracts in the 
vicinity of Parker’s Creek. The Tax List of 1782 shows Duran as the 
property of William Harris. The census of 1800 shows a William Harris 
residing on the Upper Cliffs and possessing twelve slaves. The Harris 
family were among the most prosperous residents of Calvert County, a 
circumstance characteristic of the thrifty Quakers of the Upper Cliffs. 
William Harris, who at the time of the Tax List of 1782 owned Duran 
and other tracts of land comprising 575 acres, was also the owner of 
seventy cattle, the largest holding of cattle in the County. Benjamin 
Harris then owned Expectation, Whittle’s Rest, and part of Parker's Cliffs, 
amounting to 358 acres, and Richard Harris owned Warrington and 
Agreement, a total of 256 acres. The Harris family continued to reside 
in Calvert County until about the time of the Civil War. 


Refs.—Will of William Harris—1700. 
Will of Joseph Harris—1725. 


HARRISON 


Richard Harrison, a member of a family of which the main branch was 
established in Virginia, settled in Anne Arundel County about the year 
1651. He was a business associate of William Holland and was a pros- 
perous merchant. When the Abington family sold their lands in Calvert 
County, their lands were acquired by Richard Harrison, Col. William 
Holland, and Samuel Chew. Richard Harrison, Jr., 1665-1716, was the 
first of his family to reside in Calvert County. He acquired Dowdswell, 
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William Holland took part of Abington Manor, and Samuel Chew took 
the upper part. The plantation of Richard Harrison, Jr. was inherited by 
his son, Samuel Harrison, who, by his will dated 1733, left his Calvert 
County lands to his son Samuel. The latter was Clerk of Calvert County 
from 1741 to 1749. One of his daughters married into the Catholic fam- 
ily of Hoxton, who lived across the Patuxent River at Brooke Court 
Manor. Soon Samuel Harrison was suspected of becoming a convert to 
Catholicism, which if true would disqualify him from holding public 
office. Samuel Harrison resigned the Clerkship in 1749 and was suc- 
ceeded by Col. William Ireland. Margaret Harrison, daughter of Samuel 
Harrison, married David Weems, and the Weems family of Calvert 
County are descendants of this marriage. His daughter, Elizabeth Har- 
rison, was the wife of William Calvert of Virginia, a Lord Baltimore de- 
scendant, and their daughter married John Lawrence of Islington. Samuel 
Harrison had several sons, William, Samuel, and Henry, all listed as land 
owners on the Tax List of 1782. The name of William Harrison appears 
on the census of 1800. Later generations of the family removed to Bal- 
timore City. 
Refs.—Will of Richard Harrison—1716. 
Will of Samuel Harrison of Anne Arundel County—1733. 


HEIGHE 


Robert Heighe settled in Calvert County in the year 1663. He was a 
man of wealth, for he purchased land on the Upper Cliffs, called Beak- 
ley, a tract of five hundred acres north of Plum Point, originally granted 
to the early Puritan, Philip Thomas. Robert Heighe died in 1681 leaving 
his estate to his sons, James and Robert, and to his daughter, Elizabeth. 
His neighbor, Thomas Sterling, was the overseer. The sons, Robert 
Heighe, “Planter,” died in 1721, and James Heighe “of All Saints Parish,” 
died in 1725. James Heighe was known as Captain James Heighe and 
took the side of King William in the Revolution of 1689. He died in 
1725, leaving his estates to his son, who was also known as Captain James 
Heighe, and to his daughter Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Blake. An- 
other daughter, Mary, was the wife of Sabrett Sollers. His daughter 
Elizabeth married Thomas Gantt, and many prominent descendants, in- 
cluding later Broomes and Gantts, trace their lines back to this marriage. 
Captain James Heighe was succeeded by his son, James Heighe, Jr., 
listed on the census of 1800 as the owner of 44 slaves, one of the largest 
holdings at that time. The Heighe family continued to reside in Calvert 
County throughout the nineteenth century. The last of this line in Cal- 
vert County was the late James M. Heighe, Esq., a well-known lawyer 
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who practiced both in Calvert County and in Baltimore City. He died 
in the 1920’s at an advanced age. The writer remembers him well, a tall 
man of distinguished appearance, sitting at his desk in his law office on 
St. Paul Street in Baltimore, every inch a Southern Maryland gentleman. 
Refs.—Will of Robert Heighe—1681. 
Will of James Heighe—1725. 


HELLEN 


Nathaniel Hellen was transported to Maryland in 1671 by Captain 
Andrew Woodbury of Salem, Massachusetts. This was one of the in- 
stances where a shipowner brought settlers to Maryland in order to claim 
the lands to which he would thus become entitled. The Hellens are 
probably French Huguenots. Christian Hillan, a Huguenot goldsmith 
of London, was perhaps a representative of the same family, though there 
is no proof of this. Nathaniel Hellen had a son, David, who married 
Susannah Milton, the daughter and heiress of John Milton. Milton’s Lot, 
the dwelling plantation of the Miltons, and later of the Hellen family, is 
situated on the Patuxent River near St. Leonard’s Creek. Its site is 
marked by the fine old brick plantation house known as Patuxent Farm. 
The Rent Rolls show that David Hellen possessed Milton’s Lot (prob- 
ably in the right of his wife) and several adjacent tracts, Warren, Persia, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, and Hooper’s Neck. David Hellen died in 1718 and 
left Hooper’s Neck to his sons John and Peter, Warren to his son William, 
and his “dwelling plantation” to his son Richard. The Debt Book of 
1753 shows that Richard Hellen owned Milton’s Lot, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Trueswell, Rich Level, and Horse Range. Richard Hellen left his estates 
to his son David, listed on the Tax List of 1782 as the owner of Milton’s 
Lot, Persia, Trueswell, and Rich Level. This David Hellen is believed 
to have been the builder of the fine old plantation house previously 
mentioned. 

There were numerous marriages between the Hellens and the Johnson 
family of St. Leonard’s Creek. Benjamin Johnson, the second son of 
Thomas Johnson II, married a daughter of David Hellen. Their daugh- 
ter Mary married Walter Hellen. Joshua Johnson, the youngest brother 
of Governor Thomas Johnson, had a daughter Nancy, who was the wife 
of the second Walter Hellen. Their son, Johnson Hellen, 1800-1867, 
settled in Washington, D. C., and became one of the leading men of that 
City. The Hellen family has resided in Calvert County for three cen- 
turies. Mr. Halvor H. Hellen was one of the founders of the Calvert 
County Historical Society in 1954 and was its third President. 

Refs.—Will of David Hellen—1718. 

Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. II, pp. 384-385, “Hellen.” 
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HILLEARY 


The Hilleary family is said to be of French Huguenot extraction, the 
name being Hilliere or Hilaire in French. There were Hillearys in the 
Huguenot settlement in Virginia. Thomas Hilleary settled in Calvert 
County circa 1658 and received a grant of land called Branford. All 
Saints, the historic old church of upper Calvert County, stands on land 
donated by Thomas Hilleary out of a tract called Kemp’s Desire. Thomas 
Hilleary resided in later years on a tract of six hundred acres called 
Three Sisters, in Prince George’s County near Hyattsville. He married 
Eleanor Sprigg, a daughter of Captain Thomas Sprigg. He died in 1697 
and left a will dividing his Calvert County lands among his children. 
His son, Thomas Hilleary, Jr., received Branford, and part of Three Sis- 
ters. The Rent Rolls show Branford as possessed by him about 1714. 
The name of Thomas Hilleary appears on the Tax List of 1733. Eliza- 
beth Hilleary, a daughter of Thomas the settler, married Robert Lyle. 
Another daughter, Frances, was the wife of James Wilson or of Josiah 
Wilson. She died in 1736, leaving a will which mentions her sons James 
and Josiah Wilson, her daughter Sophia, the wife of George Lawrence, 
and her daughter Elizabeth, the wife of William Ireland. Many promi- 
nent families of Upper Calvert County trace their ancestry back to 
Thomas Hilleary, the early Huguenot settler and benefactor of All Saints 
Church. 


Refs.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. I, “Hilleary.” 
Will of Thomas Hilleary—1697. 
Will of Frances Wilson—1736. 


HOLLAND 


Francis Holland, a Puritan from Virginia, settled in lower Anne Arun- 
del County in the early Puritan days. His son, Col. William Holland, 
together with Richard Harrison and Samuel Chew, purchased the landed 
estates of the Abington family in Calvert County about 1695. Col. Hol- 
land also purchased the 1100-acre plantation of James Thompson called 
St. James, situated in the upper County, about midway between the 
branches of Hunting Creek and Fishing Creek. Col. William Holland 
died in 1732, and left his plantation, “bought of John Abington,” to his 
son William Holland. He left St. James and parts of Alexander’s Hope 
and Lordship’s Favor, which he had “bought of John and Aaron Co- 
breth” to his son Thomas Holland. Both branches of the Holland family 
continued to live in Calvert County throughout the eighteenth century. 
Thomas Holland died about the year 1742 and by his will left his lands 
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to his son Thomas Holland, Jr. His will also mentions his daughter 
Sarah, the wife of Robert Freeland, Jr., and his daughter Frances, the 
wife of Thomas Reynolds. The Hollands seldom held public office but 
were among the wealthier planters of Calvert County. William Holland, 
probably a great-grandson of Col. William Holland, is listed in the census 
of 1800 as the owner of twenty-two slaves, a substantial holding. He 
lived on the cliffs of the Patuxent River on his ancestral estates. Shortly 
before the Civil War, the last representatives of the Holland family left 
Calvert County. 


Refee-WVillof Col William Hollsnd=-1732. 
Will of Thomas Holland—1742. 


HOLDSWORTH 


John and Samuel Holdsworth settled in Calvert County circa 1678. 
They purchased lands on the Lower Cliffs. The Holdsworths were lead- 
ers in the erection of Middleham Chapel, as a Chapel of Ease to serve 
the lower County. They gave the name of their birthplace, Middleham, 
England, to the Chapel. John Holdsworth gave the Chapel a bell, which 
still hangs in the bell tower. The Rent Rolls show that Samuel Holds- 
worth was the owner of several tracts in the lower County, including 
Desart, German Quarter, and Foxes Den, all adjacent to Eltonhead 
Manor. John Holdsworth is listed on the Rent Rolls as the owner of 
four hundred acres of Lower Bennett. He had a daughter, Ann, who 
married John Bond. They built or added to the old house on the Cliffs 
known as Bond Castle, which stood on a tract called Middle Fuller, and 
adjoined Lower Bennett to the south. It was built in the form of a cross 
and was one of the architectural gems of Calvert County until its destruc- 
tion a few years ago. One of its chimneys bore the initials J. B. and 
A. H., for John Bond and Ann Holdsworth. 


Refs.—Rent Rolls. 
Annie L. Sioussat, Manors of the Patuxent, p. 57. 


HOOPER 


Captain Henry Hooper “of Patuxent River” came to Maryland in 1651, 
accompanied by his wife, Sarah, three children, and three servants. He 
settled in Calvert County, where he received several grants of land, in- 
cluding Hooper's Cliffs, a tract which fronted along the Bay side of the 
Lower Cliffs, and Hooper’s Neck, a tract on the Patuxent River below 
St. Leonard’s Creek. Captain Hooper served in the Calvert County 
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Militia and was one of the gentleman justices of the County. He settled 
in Dorchester County in 1667, where he had acquired large land hold- 
ings, including the island called Hooper’s Island. He died in 1676 and 
left most of his Calvert County land to his son, Henry Hooper II. The 
latter was born in 1643 and came to Calvert County with his parents as 
a boy. His first wife was Elizabeth Denwood. He also removed to Dor- 
chester County. He died in 1720, leaving lands in “Calvert County where 
my father Henry Hooper formerly lived,” to his son, Henry Hooper III. 
His daughter, Ann Hooper, married John Broome III. Henry Hooper III 
sold his Calvert County lands. Hooper’s Cliffs were acquired by Gideon 
Dare, and Hooper’s Neck by Walter Hellen. Certain members of the 
family probably remained in Calvert County. The Tax List of 1733 bears 
the name of Jacob Hooper, whose connection with Henry Hooper has 
not been established. A Jacob Hooper is listed in the Debt Book of 
1753. He was the owner of Taylor’s Joy in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred. 
The Tax List of 1782 shows Abraham Hooper as the owner of the same 
property. There are still Hoopers living in Calvert County. 


Refs.—Will of Captain Henry Hooper—1675. 
Will of Henry Hooper—1720. 
Elias Jones, Revised History of Dorchester County, pp. 350-354. 


HOWE 


William Howe, or Howes, was one of the early Puritan settlers, prob- 
ably connected with the New England family of the same name. The 
Land Records show that he came to Calvert County in 1653 and received 
a grant of 250 acres near Hunting Creek called Poor Land. He was an 
attesting witness to a number of early wills. The Tax List of 1733 bears 
the name of another William Howes, probably a grandson of the original 
settler. The Debt Book of 1753 shows a Henry Howes owning several 
tracts in Hunting Creek. The family name disappears from the records 
of Calvert County after the American Revolution. 


Refs.—Land Records. 
Will of Thomas Howe—1720. 


HUTCHINS 


The Hutchins family, one of Calvert County’s best-known families, was 
founded by Francis Hutchins, who settled in Calvert in 1651. He sat in 
the Provincial Assembly from 1682 to 1689 and from 1694 to 1697. He 
took an active part in the Revolution of 1689 on the side of King Wil- 
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liam III, and his name was placed upon the list of the most important 
gentlemen of Maryland, which was sent to the King after Lord Balti- 
more’s regime had been overthrown. He was appointed a Justice of 
Calvert County in 1691 and was one of the Commissioners chosen for 
the purpose of laying out Parishes. His seat was at Stoakley, a large 
plantation on the south side of Hunting Creek, which he acquired from 
the heirs of Captain Woodman Stoakley of the Puritan Militia of Calvert 
County. Part of Stoakley is still in the possession of descendants of 
Francis Hutchins. Francis Hutchins had a son and several daughters, 
all of whom married prominent men. His daughter Margaret became 
the wife of Abraham Johns, another daughter, Priscilla, married Richard 
Johns II. Elizabeth Hutchins married Roger Brooke II, and Mary, the 
youngest daughter, married Benjamin Hance of Overton, whose plan- 
tation, Overton, adjoined Stoakley to the east. The Rent Rolls show 
that in 1714 Stoakley was possessed by Francis Hutchins, Jr. The 
Hutchins family has resided in Calvert County for more than three cen- 
turies and has always maintained the high traditions established by their 
ancestor, Francis Hutchins, Gentleman. 


Refs.—Silverson, The Taney Book, “Hutchins.” 
Will of Francis Hutchins “of Hunting Creek”—1698. 
Will of Francis Hutchins, Jr.—1736. 


IRELAND 


William Ireland, who settled in Maryland in 1655, founded a well- 
known Calvert County family. Joseph Ireland, probably his son, in 1671 
patented a tract called Ireland’s Hope, situated near Hunting Creek. The 
Irelands were leaders in the political life of Calvert County. The Tax 
List of 1733 shows that William Ireland was then the Constable of Hunt- 
ing Creek Hundred. He married Frances Hilleary, daughter of Thomas 
Hilleary. He owned many slaves and was a man of wealth. His son, 
Thomas Ireland, appears on the same list as the owner of one slave. 
Thomas Ireland, Jr. is listed on the Debt Book of 1753 as the owner of 
part of Timberwell and Ireland’s Hope. Colonel William Ireland, prob- 
ably a brother of Thomas, was then the owner of several tracts of land 
on the north side of Hunting Creek, including The Ridge, George’s De- 
sire, Peahen’s Nest and Tillington. There is an old house on the tract 
called George’s Desire, now called Huntingfields, which was the resi- 
dence of Col. William Ireland. Col. Ireland was the County Clerk of 
Calvert County after Samuel Harrison, and he continued to hold this 
important office until his death in 1785. His name appears on the Tax 
List of 1782 as the owner of George’s Desire and adjacent plantations. 
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Richard Ireland, probably a son of Thomas Ireland, Jr., was then listed 
as the owner of Ireland’s Hope, and also several tracts on the Lower 
Cliffs of Calvert. John Ireland, probably a son of Col. William Ireland, 
owned Tillington and Wolf Trap, which adjoined it. The census of 
1800 lists John and William Ireland, probably sons of Col. William Ire- 
land. The latter married a daughter of Col. James Sewall of Deer 
Quarter. The Ireland family is still represented in Calvert County at the 
middle of the twentieth century. “Doctor Ireland,” an early twentieth 
century member of the family, is mentioned in Hulbert Footner’s book 
“Charlesgift.” Recent descendants of importance include Judge Walter 
Ireland Dawkins of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, who died in 
1936, after a long career on the Baltimore Bench. 
Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


ISAAC 


The Isaac family of Calvert County was founded by Captain Edward 
Isaac, who settled on the Upper Cliffs in 1663. A second branch of the 
family was established by his brother, Joseph Isaac, who settled on land 
which became Prince George’s County territory. It is said that the Isaac 
brothers were officers in the English Army and were sent to America in 
charge of Scottish prisoners of war, who were sold to the planters as 
indentured servants. Alexander Magruder is said to have came to Mary- 
land in custody of the Isaac brothers, as one of these Scotsmen. Captain 
Edward Isaac purchased Plum Point, a tract of 400 acres on the Upper 
Cliffs, patented by the early Puritans, Edward Carter and Truman Ben- 
nett. Captain Edward Isaac married Jane Sutton and had a son, Sutton 
Isaac, and several daughters. He died in 1689, and the Rent Rolls list 
Plum Point as belonging to “the Orphans of Edward Isaac.” The Tax 
List of 1733 bears the name of Captain Sutton Isaac, who then owned 
fifteen slaves, indicating that he was one of the more prosperous land- 
owners of that time. Captain Sutton Isaac had a daughter who married 
James Weems, and the son of this marriage, Sutton Isaac Weems, repre- 
sented Calvert County in the Assembly of Maryland in the second dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century. The Debt Book of 1753 shows that Joseph 
Isaac, probably a son of Sutton Isaac, owned Plum Point and part of 
Lordship’s Favor. Joseph Isaac had two sons, and he divided his lands 
between them. At the time of the Tax List of 1782 Richard Isaac was 
the owner of Plum Point, and Thomas Isaac owned 200 acres of Lord- 
ship’s Favor. The Isaac family is missing from the census of 1800, and 
presumably its representatives left Calvert County shortly before that 
time. 

Ref.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. V1, “Isaac.” 
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JOHNS 


The Johns family (the Johns of Johns Hopkins) was founded by Rich- 
ard Johns, born in Bristol, England, in 1645 of a Welsh family. Richard 
Johns was brought to Virginia as a boy, and took refuge in Maryland 
when the Quakers were expelled from Virginia. He became one of the 
greatest landholders of Calvert County. He was the leader of the Quaker 
settlement on the Upper Cliffs. Many of the “meetings” were held at his 
house, he being the Secretary of the Meeting. These records, in the 
handwriting of Richard Johns, are still preserved. Richard Johns was 
elected to the Lower House of the Maryland Assembly in 1694 but was 
never seated because his Quaker principles would not permit him to take 
the oath of office. He advocated the enactment of the legislation to 
approve the Quaker “affirmation” as the equivalent of an oath and after 
1700 a law was passed by which it became possible for a Quaker to 
qualify for public office. Richard Johns married Elizabeth Kinsey, 
daughter of Hugh Kinsey, a Quaker of Anne Arundel County. His seat 
was at Angelica, a tract on the Cliffs about a mile below Plum Point, 
patented by the early Puritan leader, Leonard Strong. Richard Johns 
died in 1718 leaving a will by which he made liberal provision for his 
children. Among the lands in the region of the Upper Cliffs which he 
possessed were Angelica, Fuller, Letchworth’s Chance (the other half 
thereof possessed by Samuel Chew), Billingsley’s Farm, Friendship Rec- 
tified, Chance, Dodson’s Desire, Whittle’s Rest, Bachelor’s Fortune and 
Garey’s Chance, amounting to more than three thousand acres. He also 
owned lands in Dorchester County. Richard Johns left parts of Letch- 
worth’s Chance, Angelica, and Fuller to his eldest son Richard. These 
included his dwelling house on the Cliffs. He left Friendship and 
Billingsley’s Farm to Richard, a son of his deceased son Abraham Johns, 
and Chance to Abraham, another son of Abraham Johns. He left parts 
of Angelica, Whittle’s Rest, and Chance, to his son Kinsey Johns, and to 
his son Isaac Johns he left Bachelor’s Fortune and Johns’ Addition. He 
left Garey’s Chance to his son-in-law, Richard Roberts, husband of his 
daughter, Priscilla. The descendants of Richard Johns continued to live 
at the old family seat situated at Angelica and Fuller, on the Cliffs, for 
many generations. The descendants of Isaac Johns lived at Bachelor’s 
Fortune and Johns’ Addition until about the time of the American Revo- 
lution, when the property passed to the Mackenzie family by the mar- 
riage of one of the daughters of the last Isaac Johns to Thomas Mac- 
kenzie. The site of this old plantation of the Johns and Mackenzie fam- 
ilies is marked by the old house called White Cliffs, which still stands on 
the Cliffs near Parker’s Creek. Kinsey Johns, one of the younger sons of 
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Richard the settler, inherited Mears, which was his dwelling plantation, 
part of Whittle’s Rest, and part of Angelica. Kinsey Johns, 1689-1729, 
married Elizabeth Chew, and their son, Kinsey Johns II, married Susanna 
Galloway, the daughter of the wealthy Quaker, Richard Galloway, of 
Tulip Hill in Anne Arundel County. Their son, Kinsey Johns III, was 
the famous lawyer and jurist, Chancellor Kinsey Johns, of Delaware. 
He was born on the Galloway plantation on the West River in Anne 
Arundel County in 1749, and died in New Castle, Delaware, in 1840. He 
was appointed Chief Justice of Delaware in 1798 and Chancellor in 1828. 

Richard Johns II was followed by his son Benjamin, who inherited his 
seat at Angelica. The Tax List of 1733 bears his name, listing him as the 
owner of twenty slaves. Isaac Johns was listed as owning sixteen slaves. 
Both men were among the wealthiest men of Calvert County at that 
period. The name of Benjamin Johns appears on the Debt Book of 1753 
as the owner of Angelica, Fuller, Mears, and part of Letchworth’s 
Chance. His son, also called Benjamin Johns, is listed as the owner of 
the same tracts on the Tax List of 1782. Some of the younger sons of 
the Johns family left Calvert County and took up new holdings in Prince 
George's, Anne Arundel, Montgomery, and Frederick Counties in the 
later eighteenth century, but we still find a Benjamin Johns listed as a 
resident of the Upper Cliffs in the Census of 1800. He was succeeded by 
Major Stephen Johns, probably his son. Major Johns served in the Cal- 
vert County Militia during the War of 1812, and is described in con- 
temporary accounts as an excellent soldier, despite his Quaker ancestry. 
The last of the Johns family had left Calvert County before the Civil 
War. It is probable that like their relatives the Mackenzies, they sold 
their slaves and came to Baltimore to engage in business. 


Refs.—Will of Richard Johns of the Cliffs—1718. 
Will of Richard Johns, Jr.—1719. 
Will of Kinsey Johns—1729. 
Will of Isaac Johns—1733. 
Miles White, Some Ancestors of Johns Hopkins, Washington, 
D. C., 1900. 


JOHNSON 


_ Captain Peter Johnson was one of the leaders of the Puritans of lower 
Calvert County. He ranked next to Richard Preston. Captain Johnson 
received the grant of a tract called Brewhouse, situated on the north 
side of St. Leonard’s Creek, adjoining the estate of Attorney-General 
Richard Smith on the east. He also obtained the grant of Island Neck, 
later the dwelling plantation of the Broome family, and several tracts in 
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Dorchester County. Captain Peter Johnson commanded the Militia dur- 
ing the Puritan regime. He served also as one of the Justices “of the 
Quorum,” the others being James Berry and Michael Brooke. Peter 
Johnson died in 1655, and his wife Anne married William Dorrington. 
The will of Anne Johnson gave Brewhouse, the family seat, to her oldest 
son, Peter Johnson, and Island Neck to another son, James. William Dor- 
rington managed the Johnson properties during the period when the sons 
were minors, and later removed to Dorchester County. Mary Johnson, 
a daughter of Captain Peter Johnson, married Roger Baker, an English 
sea captain, and their daughter, Mary Baker, was probably the “Ward 
in Chancery” who married Thomas Johnson, a young English lawyer, 
and came to America about 1690. According to legend this Thomas was 
the founder of the Johnson family of Calvert County, of which Governor 
Thomas Johnson, of Revolutionary War fame, was the most distinguished 
member. These Johnsons resided at Brewhouse, and there seems little 
doubt that the first Thomas Johnson was a younger kinsman of Captain 
Peter Johnson, and that his wife, Mary Baker, was a granddaughter of 
Captain Johnson. Thomas Johnson, although a Protestant, was a staunch 
supporter of the Stuart Kings, his grandfather, Sir James Johnson, having 
been knighted by Charles II. In 1694 Thomas Johnson was accused of 
having made treasonable utterances while at the house of Captain Rich- 
ard Smith, by declaring that “James II was the only true king of Eng- 
land.” He was arrested and brought before the Council on charges of 
treason. The Council consisted of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Col. Nicholas 
Greenbury, Thomas Tench, Captain John Addison, John Courts, and 
Col. Thomas Brooke. Johnson was released on bail pending good be- 
havior, and the charges were not pressed. He took passage for England 
in 1702, hoping to clear himself of the charges, as his brother James 
Johnson had influence at the Court of Queen Anne. His ship was cap- 
tured by the Spaniards. He escaped and after many adventures returned 
home by way of Canada. Thomas Johnson died shortly after his return, 
leaving a boy, Thomas Johnson II, as the sole surviving member of his 
family. Thomas Johnson II was born in 1701, and as a young orphan 
was brought up by friends. He grew to manhood and married Dorcas 
Sedwick, daughter of Joshua Sedwick, a planter of Battle Creek. In 1732 
he obtained a repatent of Brewhouse, the estate of his ancestors. He 
died in 1770, and his grave and that of his wife may be seen at Brew- 
house. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mackall now own this historic plantation, 
situated on a high bluff overlooking the waters of St. Leonard’s Creek, 
where Commodore Joshua Barney fought his notable battles with the 
British flotilla in the War of 1812. Thomas Johnson II had a large fam- 
ily of children, of whom one, Governor Thomas Johnson, was a friend of 
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General George Washington and one of the great patriots of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He was a member of the Continental Congress, Briga- 
dier General, Commander of the Maryland Flying Camp, and the first 
Governor of the State of Maryland, after the establishment of independ- 
ence. Later he was a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
His wife was Ann Jennings, daughter of Thomas Jennings, a prominent 
lawyer of Annapolis. Governor Johnson died at Rose Hill, the estate 
of his son-in-law, Major John Colin Grahame, formerly of Patuxent 
Manor. 

Joshua Johnson, a brother of Governor Thomas Johnson, was a success- 
ful merchant. His daughter, Louisa Catherine Johnson, was the wife of 
John Quincy Adams, President of the United States. She was the first 
of the daughters of Calvert County to become the “first lady of the land.” 

Brewhouse, the ancestral home of the Johnson family, was subsequent- 
ly purchased by Dr. Richard Mackall, whose descendants still reside 
there. The old house standing on the high hill overlooking St. Leonard’s 
Creek was probably built by Thomas Johnson II prior to 1750. In the 
twentieth century, it was remodeled and enlarged by the construction of 
a second story. 


Refs.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. I, “Johnson.” 
E. S. Delaplaine, The Life of Thomas Johnson, New York, 1927. 


JOWLES 


Col. Henry Jowles, one of the most colorful characters in Calvert 
County history, was born in England, probably of French Huguenot 
descent. He was related to the Parker family of Calvert County. George 
Parker, who died in 1681, refers to him in his will as his cousin. Col. 
Jowles studied law at the Inns of Court in London and came to America 
as a young man, settling in Calvert County in 1670. He was a man of 
action and a leader of men, and soon after arriving in Maryland he be- 
came an officer in the Calvert County Militia. He first distinguished 
himself when, as a young officer commanding a company on foot, he was 
assigned the task of suppressing the Insurrection of the Cliffs, a mission 
which he speedily accomplished. In the Revolution of 1689 Jowles was 
second in command to the forces under Captain John Coode, which 
overthrew the Governor and Council, and ended the regime of Lord 
Baltimore. Col. Jowles became one of the leading men of the Province 
under the Royal Governors. He became Colonel and Commanding Of- 
ficer of the Calvert County Militia, High Sheriff of Calvert County, and 
Chancellor of Maryland. Later he accepted the less dignified office of 
Clerk of Calvert County, a post which was much sought because of its 
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lucrative fees. Col. Jowles in later years became noted for his fiery 
temper. He is said to have assaulted Lieutenant Colonel John Bigger, 
second in command of the Calvert County Militia, when both men had 
imbibed too freely at a regimental party. Among his many claims to 
fame is a tradition that Colonel Jowles invented the Mint Julep, a drink 
which he was the first to concoct. The Julep is said to have been known 
to the ancient Persians and it became known to Europe through the 
Crusaders as a mixture of aromatic herbs and spirituous liquor, but Colo- 
nel Jowles was the first to use mint in making this drink. Colonel Jowles’ 
dwelling Plantation was at The Plains, an estate on the western shore 
of the Patuxent River near the town of Benedict, no longer Calvert 
County territory. Col. Jowles married Sybil, the daughter of Henry 
Groome in 1675 and had four children. He left The Plains to his son, 
Henry Peregrine Jowles; lands in Baltimore County to his son John; and 
lands in Prince George’s County to his daughters Sybil and Rebecca, who 
married Richard and William Groome, respectively. Henry Peregrine 
Jowles is buried at The Plains. The Plains then passed to his daughter, 
whose husband was a Sothoron, and thereafter The Plains remained in 
the possession of the Sothoron family. A celebrated incident occurred 
at The Plains during the Civil War. The Federal Government had adopted 
a policy of impressing slaves into the Federal Army. Most of the slaves 
were reluctant to serve, so soldiers were sent throughout Southern Mary- 
land to seize the negroes and force them into military service. When a 
detachment of Federals appeared at The Plains to “persuade the Negroes 
to enlist”, Col. Marshall Sothoron, the master of the plantation and a true 
descendant of that fiery warrior of old, Col. Henry Jowles, took his shot- 
gun and routed the Federal forces single-handed. Col. Jowles would 
have been proud of his descendant. 


Refs.—Will of Colonel Henry Jowles—1700. 
Bench and Bar of Maryland. 


KEENE 


Richard Keene settled in Calvert County about the year 1661. He 
secured the patent of lands called The Orchard, in partnership with 
George Bussee, and in 1666 he obtained the grant of another tract called 
Warbleton. Both tracts were in Hunting Creek Hundred. Edward 
Keene, the son of Richard, received the grant of Littlefield in 1667; this 
tract included the site where the town of Prince Frederick was later 
established. The Keenes were a family of more than average wealth, 
and they “transported” a number of early settlers to Calvert County. The 
Keenes did not become permanent residents of Calvert County. John 
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Keene, the son of Edward, sold the family estates and removed to Dor- 
chester County, founding the well-known Keene family of Dorchester 
County. 


Ref.—Will of Edward Keene—1675. 


KEMP 


Thomas Kemp “of Patuxent River” settled in Calvert County after 
1661. He obtained the grant of Kemp’s Desire in 1667, a tract of two 
hundred acres near Sunderland. The Kemps, like the Keenes, Gareys, 
and numerous other families, removed from Calvert County and made 
their permanent homes on the Eastern Shore. Kemp’s Desire was ac- 


KENT 


The Kent family, which gave a Governor to the State of Maryland, 
was founded by Henry Kent, who settled in Calvert County in 1665. He 
transported several of his relatives, including his younger brother John 
Kent, and George Young, and William Young. The Kent family made 
its first residence at Rockwell, a large tract on the Lower Cliffs of Calvert 
below Parker’s Creek. Henry Kent died in 1677, and left Rockwell to 
his sons, Henry and Richard. The Rent Rolls show that John Kent, son 
of Henry Kent, Jr., owned Rockwell and 100 acres of the tract called 
Parker's Creek. Thereafter, the Kent family split into two branches. 
John Kent had two sons, one of whom, John Kent, Jr., and his descend- 
ants, continued to live at Rockwell. Absalom Kent, his younger son, 
married Mary Wadsworth, daughter and heiress of William Wadsworth, 
and thus acquired Timberwell, a large estate on the Patuxent River be- 
low Lower Marlboro, which had been the home of the Wadsworth fam- 
ily. Absalom Kent died in 1718. His will was witnessed by George 
Lawrence of Islington and Richard Stallings. William Kent “Planter,” 
the son of Absalom, died in 1727, and left to his son Joseph Kent, “the 
part of Timberwell given him by his grandfather, William Wadsworth’. 
The Debt Books show that Timberwell was owned by Joseph Kent in 
1753. He was followed by his son, Daniel Kent, listed on the Tax List 
of 1782 as the owner of Timberwell. Daniel Kent was the first of his 
family to enter the field of politics, winning a seat in the Lower House 
of the Maryland Assembly. His son, Joseph Kent, was educated at Low- 
er Marlboro Academy and then studied medicine. He removed to 
Bladensburg in Prince George’s County, and entering politics, was elected 
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to Congress. He was elected Governor of Maryland in 1826. He was 
one of the founders of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and it was 
largely through his efforts that this great railroad received its charter. 
Governor Kent was elected as United States Senator, and died holding 
that office in 1837. The Kent family are still represented in Calvert 
County at the middle of the twentieth century. 


Refs.—Will of Henry Kent—1677. 
Will of Absalom Kent—1717. 
Will of William Kent—1727. 
H. E. Buchholz, The Governors of Maryland, Chap. XIX, 
“Joseph Kent.” 


KIDD 


William Kidd or Kyd emigrated to Maryland from Virginia in 1664. 
He obtained two grants of land in Calvert County, Kidd’s Level and 
Island Plains, both situated near the head of navigation on Hunting 
Creek. Old Huntingtown, which was destroyed by the British forces in 
1814, stood on the tract called Kidd’s Level. The site is indicated by the 
bridge where Route 2 (the main north and south highway in Calvert 
County) crosses Hunting Creek. William Kidd died in 1693, and left 
his estate “on the main branch of Hunting Creek” to his son William. 
He mentions his son-in-law, Samuel Fowler, and his daughter Margaret 
Wilson, who was probably the wife of James Wilson II of The Ridge. 
William Kidd, Jr. was the builder of the first Court House at Prince 
Frederick. He had great difficulty in persuading the Assembly to make 
sufficient appropriations to reimburse him for the costs of construction. 
William Kidd appears on the Tax List of 1733, but thereafter the name 
of Kidd vanishes from the records of Calvert County. 


Ref.—Will of William Kidd—1693. 


KING 


John King, ancestor of the King family of Calvert County, was trans- 
ported there by William Howe, the early Puritan, in 1659. It is probable 
that he also was of Puritan stock. Little is known of his life, but it is 
evident that he was an educated man and respected in the community, 
as he was a witness to the will of Captain John Boage of Patuxent Manor 
in 1667, and also was a witness to the will of Oliver Stoakley in 1684. 
The Rent Rolls show that John King, probably a son of the immigrant, 
owned Newington, a tract of land in Lyon’s Creek Hundred, adjacent to 
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Timberwell. The Debt Book of 1753 shows a John King as the owner 
of Spittle and Hogsdown, tracts near Newington, and the Tax List of 
1782 lists John King as the owner of part of Islington. There was a 
Francis King in 1783 who owned a portion of Mears and Selby, tracts on 
the Upper Cliffs, and Benjamin King owned Gunderton. The census of 
1800 lists Benjamin King as owner of fifty-two slaves, placing him among 
the list of the wealthiest men of Calvert County. The Kings intermarried 
with many prominent families of upper Calvert County, such as the 
Blakes and the Becketts. A modern representative of the family, Mr. 
Thomson King of Baltimore City, has made important studies of the 
fossils of the Calvert Cliffs. Mr. King is now the President of the Mary- 
land Academy of Sciences and is the author of several books on scientific 
subjects. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


KINGSBURY 


Robert Kingsbury was one of the Puritan settlers of Calvert County in 
1651. He married the widow of Captain Richard Wells of the Puritan 
Militia of Anne Arundel. Robert Kingsbury settled on a large landed 
estate situated on the Patuxent River near Lower Marlboro called The 
Ordinary. After the death of Robert Kingsbury it was acquired by the 
Tasker family, and later by the Blakes and the Gantts. The word Ordi- 
nary means an inn or public house, and it is probable that Robert Kings- 
bury maintained an inn on the premises in the early days, located where 
traffic from Virginia to Annapolis crossed the Patuxent River. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


LADD 


Captain Richard Ladd settled in Calvert County in 1668. The Ladd 
family is represented among the early Puritans of New England, and it 
is probable that Richard Ladd was of Puritan descent. He was a witness 
to several early wills. Francis Swinfens, who died in 1683, made Richard 
Ladd the Executor of his will and his residuary legatee. Captain Ladd 
died in 1691, and in his will describes himself as “Captain Richard Ladd, 
Gentleman.” He owned properties in Prince George’s County, which he 
left to his brother, John Ladd, and to his sister, Ellen Rigden, the wife 
of Henry Rigden. He devised his dwelling plantation in Calvert County, 
at Charlesgift on the Lower Cliffs, to Christ Church, and several of the 
early rectors of Christ Church resided there. 

Ref.—Will of Captain Richard Ladd, Gentleman—1691. 
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LAVEILLE 


The Laveille family of Calvert County is of French Huguenot descent. 
The family name does not appear on the list of immigrants before 1680, 
therefore it seems probable that the Laveilles did not leave their native 
land of France until the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1683, when 
the remaining Protestants of France were expelled. John Laveille, whose 
name appears on the Tax List of 1733 as a property owner, was the 
founder of his line in Calvert County. The Debt Book of 1753 also con- 
tains the name of John Laveille, owner of Whittle’s Rest, a tract in Hunt- 
ing Creek Hundred not far from Prince Frederick. This John Laveille 
was probably a son of the original settler. The Monnett family, who 
were also French Huguenots, arrived in Calvert County about the same 
time as the Laveilles, and established themselves in the same vicinity. 
There was a John Laveille listed on the Tax List of 1782, and the census 
of 1800 lists a John T. Laveille as the owner of twenty slaves. The 
Laveille family are associated with the old house called Leveille House, 
located on Battle Creek not far from Brooke Place Manor. It is believed 
to have been built by Moses Parran Duke, whose daughter married into 
the Laveille family. Although not among the very first settlers, the 
Laveille family has been represented in Calvert County for nearly two 
and one-half centuries, and its members have always been among the 
leading citizens of the County. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


LAWRENCE 


It is recorded on the List of Immigrants before 1680 at the Hall of 
Records that John Lawrence emigrated to Calvert County from Vir- 
ginia in 1658, accompanied by his daughter Mary. It would seem prob- 
able that he was a widower at that time, and that he later remarried, as 
he died in 1698, leaving minor children. The Lawrence family was well- 
established in England at an early date, including among its members a 
Lord Mayor of London. The Lawrence family of Calvert County prob- 
ably was related to the Lawrence family of Anne Arundel County, whose 
founder, Benjamin Lawrence, owned lands in Calvert County, notably a. 
tract adjoining Eltonhead Manor, called The Desart, which he acquired _ 
jointly with John Ashcom. The Lawrence family of Massachusetts is 
well known. 

John Lawrence of Calvert County made claim for land in 1658, having 
transported four settlers to Maryland. This proves that he was in Cal- 
vert County before such date. He received a warrant for 250 acres, 
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which he sold and assigned to Michael Taney in 1663. The land which 
Michael Taney received by this assignment consisted of a tract near the 
south side of Hunting Creek, now called Taney’s Right. John Lawrence 
acquired later land rights, which he assigned to Francis Swinfens, who 


thereby acquired a tract called Swinfens’ Adventure, near the head of 
Battle Creek. 


In 1680 John Lawrence was living on a plantation called Islington, 
which his family continued to possess throughout the Colonial period. 
This tract is described in the original grant as lying near the “ridge 
path.” This is now the main highway, route No. 2 south, and the old 
house probably built by John Lawrence still stands on the east side of 
the highway a mile or so north of Hunting Creek. This is the oldest 
house in the vicinity, and in recent years has been called “Armiger’s 
Place.” John Lawrence was a witness to the wills of several early settlers, 
including Absalom Kent and Mark Clare. He died in 1698, leaving his 
wife, Margaret, a son, George Lawrence, and two daughters, the children 
being minors. George Lawrence lived until 1763. He added to the 
family estates by acquiring additional parts of Islington and an adjacent 
tract which he patented under the name of Lowrey’s Addition. His. 
wife, Sophia, was a daughter of James or Josiah Wilson and Frances 
Wilson, his wife, who was a daughter of Thomas Hilleary. George Law- 
rence was a member of All Saints Church and served as its warden. He 
left a son, John Lawrence, and several daughters, two of whom married 
Harrisons, and two married Hardestys. John Lawrence II survived his 
father only by a short time, as he died in 1764. He was twice married, 
the second wife, according to family tradition, being Elizabeth Calvert, 
a descendant of the first Lord Baltimore. His son, John Lawrence III, 
then a young man, added to the family land holdings by acquiring Small 
Reward, a tract adjoining Islington to the east and running to Sewall’s 
Branch of Hunting Creek. He is listed on the Tax List of 1782 as own- 
ing 379 acres of land, nine slaves and twenty-six head of cattle. He had 
several sons, of whom John Lawrence IV inherited the family plantation. 
A younger son, George Lawrence, was an officer in the Army during the 
American Revolution. Col. William Lawrence, the second son of John 
Lawrence IV, was one of the heroes of the War of 1812. A professional 
soldier, he was one of the trusted assistants of General Andrew Jackson, 
who placed him in command of the forts at Mobile, Alabama. In Sep- 
tember, 1814, Col. Lawrence defended Mobile against the attack of a 
greatly superior force of British and Indians, a feat which convinced the 
Americans that New Orleans also could be successfully defended. For 
his gallant services Col. Lawrence received a citation from Congress. 
The citizens of New Orleans presented him with a sword, which was for 
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many years exhibited at the State House in Annapolis. It is now at the 
Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore. | 

John Lawrence IV married Mary Sewall, a daughter of Col. James 
Sewall and Sarah Johns Sewall, his wife, of Deer Quarter, a tract on the 
east side of Sewall’s Branch. He died in 1831. His eldest son, Dr. 
Thomas John Lawrence, was a well-known physician of his day. He 
settled in Anne Arundel County near Friendship. He married Martha 
Emerald Sutton, a daughter of Reverend Lewis Sutton and Martha Dor- 
sey, eldest daughter of Philip Dorsey, Jr. and Barbara Broome Dorsey, 
his wife, who was a daughter of Henry Broome of Calvert County. Dr. 
Thomas John Lawrence died in 1852 and left a large family, most of 
whom went to Baltimore City after the Civil War. Among his descend- 
ants living in Baltimore or the vicinity in the first half of the twentieth 
century may be mentioned his grandsons, Judge Charles F. Stein of the 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore City; Dr. Louis D. Coriell, a prominent den- 
tist of his day; and his great-grandsons, Dr. George E. Hardy, Jr., also a 
well-known dentist; and Thomas Lawrence Christian, founder of the 
newspaper, the Southern Maryland Times. Dr. Thomas John Lawrence 
had two brothers, George Lawrence, whose daughter married into the 
Gray family, and Levin Lawrence. 

Dr. Virgil Lawrence, son of Dr. Thomas Lawrence, was the last of 
his family to live in Calvert County. He was a physician of lower Cal- 
vert County. Dr. Virgil Lawrence died in 1883, when endeavoring to 
cross the causeway leading to Solomon’s during a severe hurricane, to 
attend a sick patient, he was thrown from his horse and drowned. 


Refs.—_Unpublished manuscript by William B. Marye. 
Will of John Lawrence—1698. 
Will of George Lawrence—1763. 
Will of Sophia Lawrence—1764. 


LEACH 


John Leach settled in Calvert County in 1662. The next year he re- 
ceived the grant of lands called Leach’s Freehold, near the site of old 
Huntingtown. It was the seat of the Leach family for many generations. 
He received other grants of land in the same vicinity, Peahen’s Nest and 
Leach’s Chance. His descendants always lived in the Hunting Creek 
area. They intermarried with the families of Cox, Norfolk, Ireland, and 
others. John Leach was a man of some consequence; he was one of the 
original vestrymen of All Saints Church in 1692. John Leach died in 
1699, and left Leach’s Freehold to his wife for life and then to his son 
Jeremiah. He divided Peahen’s Nest between his sons James and Am- 
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brose, and left the residue of his estate to his son John. John Leach, Jr., 
patented lands on upper Hunting Creek, called Mary’s Green. He died 
in 1713 and left this tract to his daughter Mary. Jeremiah Leach died 
in 1723, and left Leach’s Freehold to his son James, and other lands to 
his son Jeremiah, Jr. Ambrose Leach is listed on the Tax List of 1733 
as owner of four slaves. He died in 1744, and divided his lands between 
his sons Joshua and William. He left but one shilling to his son Am- 
brose, Jr. The Debt Book of 1753 lists Joshua Leach as the owner of 
Peahen’s Nest, and James Leach as the owner of Leach’s Freehold. The 
names of John and James Leach are on the Tax List of 1782 but their 
lands on this list are not given. The Leach family has continued to be 
represented in Calvert County, always in the area of Hunting Creek. 
Leach’s Wharf, at the mouth of Hunting Creek, commemorates the name 
of this early Calvert County family. 


Refs.—Will of John Leach—1699. 
Will of John Leach, Jr.—1713. 
Will of Jeremiah Leach—1723. 
Will of Ambrose Leach—1744. 
Tax Lists and Land Records. 


LETCHWORTH 


Thomas Letchworth, or Leitchworth, was one of the important Puritan 
settlers of Calvert County. He acquired lands on the Upper Cliffs of 
Calvert about 1652, and served as a member of the Lower House of the 
Assembly during the Puritan regime. He was also a Justice of Calvert 
County. His most important land grant was Letchworth’s Chance, a 
tract of 1100 acres near Plum Point. He received this grant in considera- 
tion for having transported eleven settlers to Calvert County, among these 
being Michael Taney and his brother John Taney. Thomas Letchworth 
also obtained Letchworth’s Hills on Battle Creek, later resurveyed as 
Harwood and Letchworth. Another grant of Thomas Letchworth’s was 
Letchworth’s Cypress, located in the great cypress swamp at the head 
of Battle Creek. 

Thomas Letchworth had two sons, Joseph and Thomas, who divided 
Letchworth’s Chance after the death of their father. They sold Letch- 
worth’s Chance about 1690 to Samuel Chew and Richard Johns. The 
old house which stands at Letchworth’s Chance on a high hill overlook- 
ing Chesapeake Bay at Plum Point is said to have been built by Samuel 
Chew, but it is possible that the oldest part of it was built by Thomas 
Letchworth himself. Ann, the daughter of Thomas Letchworth, married 
Robert Skinner. Letchworth’s Hills was sold to Thomas Tasker and 
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probably Letchworth’s Cypress, also. Thereafter, the Letchworth family 
left Calvert County, and acquired Brooke Court Manor, on the western 
side of the Patuxent. Later generations of the Letchworths lived in 
Prince George’s County. 


Ref.—Will of Thomas Letchworth, Jr.—1712. 


LINGAN 


George Lingan was brought to Calvert County by William Wads- 
worth, an early Puritan settler. He received a grant of 450 acres of land 
called Bachellor’s Quarter in 1665, near the mouth of Hall’s Creek. He 
received other grants called Lingan’s Adventure and Lingan’s Purchase. 
He purchased adjacent tracts, such as Cox Choice and Swinfen’s Rest, 
and in 1701 he had these tracts resurveyed into a large tract of 1640 
acres, embracing much of the land on the south side of Hall’s Creek. 
George Lingan was one of the greatest land holders of the upper County. 
He was elected to the Lower House of the Assembly in 1679, and was 
one of the Justices of Calvert County. He was a Justice “of the Quorum” 
after 1685. George Lingan was a staunch supporter of King William III 
in the Revolution of 1689, and profited greatly by affiliating himself with 
the successful opponents of Lord Baltimore. 

George Lingan married Ann Hardesty, a daughter of the early settler, 
George Hardesty. He died in 1712 and left his Calvert County lands 
to his son, Thomas Lingan. His daughters married prominent men of 
the day. Ann Lingan married Edward Boteler, and Catherine Lingan 
married Henry Boteler. His daughter Martha married Major Josiah 
Wilson, one of the great land holders of Calvert and Prince George’s 
Counties. Thomas Lingan died in 1734, and the next generation of 
Lingans moved to Baltimore County. Their most notable descendant 
was General George Maccubbin Lingan, a prominent figure in Baltimore 
during the War of 1812. 


Refs.—Will of George Lingan—1712. 
Will of Thomas Lingan—1734. 


LITTLE 


John Little was one of the first Puritan settlers in Calvert County. He 
acquired several important tracts of land in the Hunting Creek area, 
Overton, Littleton, and Clahammond, situated along the road leading 
from the head of navigation on Hunting Creek to the head of Battle 
Creek (later Prince Frederick). John Little was addicted to gossip, a 
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habit which caused him to become involved in litigation with his neigh- 
bors. Details of these cases are to be found in the early volumes of the 
Archives of Maryland, recording the early cases of the Provincial Court. 
William Berry sued him for making slanderous remarks about his rela- 
tions with his wife, while she was still married to her first husband. John 
Little died without issue, and most of his lands were acquired by the 
Hance family. 


Ref.—Will of John Little “of Hunting Creek”—1667. 


LOWRY 


William Lowry immigrated to Maryland prior to 1660 and settled on 
the north side of Hunting Creek. His name indicates that he was a 
Scotsman. He transported settlers to Maryland, in reward for which 
he received patents for landed estates, among these being Lowry’s Rest, 
Lowry’s Reserve, Lowry’s Resurvey, and Lowry’s Chance, a total of more 
than a thousand acres of land. All of these tracts were in Lyons’ Creek 
Hundred. William Lowry had his home plantation at Lowry’s Resurvey, 
a tract adjoining the manor of John Abington. It is of interest to legal 

students that the very first recorded case of the Council of Maryland 
sitting as the Court of Appeals is Abington vs. Lowry (Recorded in 
I Harris & McHenry’s Reports, page 2). This case was decided on an 
appeal from the Provincial Court to the Council in December, 1662. 
Abington had brought a suit in ejectment, claiming that Lowry was tres- 
passing on his property. Abington was successful in winning the case. 

William Lowry “Planter” died in 1712, and by his will left his lands 
to Mary Hall, his only child. The name Lowry has been perpetuated by 
Lowry Plantation, a landed estate near Huntingtown, now the property 
of Mr. Kent Bowie. The tract on which the old house stands was called, 
originally, Lowry’s Resurvey, granted to William Lowry in 1679. 


Ref.—Will of William Lowry—1712. 


LYLE 


William Lyle, founder of a well-known Southern Maryland family, 
settled in Calvert County in 1652. This date would indicate Puritan 
ancestry. The name is sometimes rendered as “Lyles” and sometimes as 
“Lyell,” and as it is derived from the city of Lille in France, it is prob- 
able that the Lyle family were Huguenots. William Lyle settled at 
Red Hall, a plantation near Lower Marlboro. This estate was possessed 
by the Lyle family for several generations. William Lyle, probably a 
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son of the original settler, died in 1733, and divided his lands between 
his sons, Henry, Robert, and William. His wife, Barbara, was his ex- 
ecutrix. The Debt Book of 1753 shows that Red Hall was then owned 
by William and Robert Lyle. Colonel William Lyle, probably the fourth 
of that name, was one of the Justices of Calvert County and took part in 
the American Revolution. He was a man of prominence in upper Cal- 
vert County. The Lyle family intermarried with many of the families of 
the upper County, such as the Irelands, Sewalls, Lawrences, and Wilsons. 


Ref.—Will of William Lyle—1733. 


MACKALL 


The Mackall family of Calvert County was founded by James 
Mackall, who arrived in Maryland not later than 1666. It is not im- 
probable that, like Ninian Beall and Alexander Magruder, he came to 
Maryland as a Scottish prisoner of war. James Mackall soon became one 
of the important land owners of Calvert County. He settled on the 
Calvert Cliffs below Parker’s Creek. He acquired plantations in this 
area such as Sharp’s Outlet, Neglect, part of Lower Bennett, and Mackall’s 
Desire. He purchased the famous plantation, The Cage, on the lower 
Patuxent River. James Mackall “of the Cliffs” died in 1693, and left his 
dwelling plantation (not named) to his son John. He divided Sharp’s 
Outlet and The Cage between his sons James and Benjamin. The three 
sons of James Mackall established branches of the Mackall family which 
contributed so many outstanding figures to Maryland history. 

James Mackall, Jr., 1667-1716, the eldest son, resided at The Cage, a 
plantation which remained in the possession of the Mackall family until 
after the American Revolution, when it passed to the Parran family by 
the marriage of Mary Mackall to Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon of the 
Revolutionary Army. James Mackall, Jr. married Ann Brooke, a daugh- 
ter of Roger Brooke and Mary Wolsely Brooke, his wife. He sat in the 
Maryland Assembly and was a Justice of Calvert County. He had six 
children and was succeeded on his landed estates by his son James 
Mackall III and later by his grandson, James Mackall IV, whose daugh- 
ter Mary married Dr. Thomas Parran. Mary, the daughter of James 
Mackall, Jr., married Col. John Broome; Dorcas Mackall, another daugh- 
ter, married William Dawkins, and Ann, the third daughter, married Dr. 
James Gray. This branch of the Mackall family also owned Stonesby, 
Cold Harbor, and other tracts on the Patuxent River below Battle Creek. 
The Mackalls of St. Mary’s County are descended from the same line. 

Col. John Mackall, son of James Mackall the founder, was a member 
of the Lower House of the Maryland Assembly for many years. He was 
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Speaker of the House from 1725 to 1734. He was a vestryman of Christ 
Church and a Justice of Calvert County. His wife was Susanna, the 
widow of George Parker and daughter of Gabriel Parrott. His son James 
John Mackall, 1717-1770, often called General Mackall, was one of the 
greatest landowners of Calvert County. His dwelling plantation was at 
Godsgrace, beautifully situated on a point of land where Hunting Creek 
empties into the Patuxent River. He acquired much of the adjacent 
lands, as well as other plantations. General Mackall married Mary 
Hance, daughter of Benjamin Hance of Overton. They had several sons 
and eight beautiful daughters, all of whom married important men. His 
son Judge Benjamin Mackall, of Godsgrace, was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Maryland, and a Judge of the Court of Appeals. 
A portrait of Judge Benjamin Mackall is reproduced in Judge Carroll 
Bond's book The Court of Appeals of Maryland. 

The third branch of the Mackall family is descended from Benjamin 
Mackall, the youngest son of James Mackall. He settled at Hallowing 


_ Point on the Patuxent, and became a member of the Maryland Assembly 


and later Chief Justice of Calvert County. His wife was Barbara, a 
daughter of Richard Smith, Jr., of St. Leonard’s. His son, Col. Benjamin 
Mackall of Hallowing Point (so called to distinguish him from his cousin, 
Benjamin Mackall, of Godsgrace), served in the Assembly, was a Justice 
of Calvert County, and during the American Revolution, was a member 
of the Committee of Safety. His wife was Rebecca Covington, a daugh- 
ter of Leonard Covington and Priscilla Magruder Covington, his wife. 
The Mackall house at Hallowing Point was destroyed by the British in 
the War of 1812, as was the house of the other branch of the Mackalls 
at Godsgrace. Dr. Richard Mackall, a grandson of Col. Benjamin Mac- 
kall, settled in Lower Calvert County. He was a prominent physician 
and also active in politics. He represented Calvert County in the Assem- 
bly for several terms. He purchased the Thomas Johnson plantation on 
St. Leonard’s Creek, and this famous old estate still remains in the pos- 
session of his descendants. 


Refs.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. 1, “Mackall.” 


Will of James Mackall—1693. 
Kenneth W. Mackall, “Broome-Mackall Family.” 


MACKENZIE 


Thomas Mackenzie, ancestor of the Mackenzie family of Calvert 
County, was born at Inverness, Scotland, in 1720. He settled on the 
Lower Cliffs of Calvert in 1746. His first wife was Mary Baker Johnson, 
a sister of Governor Thomas Johnson. In 1768 he married his second 
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wife, Ann Johns, a daughter of Abraham and Elizabeth Hance Johns. 
He thereafter acquired the Johns plantation on the Cliffs near Parker’s 
Creek, consisting of tracts called Johns’ Neglect and I[llingsworth’s For- 
tune. The site is marked by the old frame house called White Cliffs, 
one of the best preserved Calvert County houses of the Colonial period. 
Cosmo Mackenzie, the eldest son and heir of Thomas Mackenzie, was 
born in 1770. He married Sarah Mackall, a daughter of Col. Benjamin 
Mackall. He died in 1809, leaving several children, including a daugh- 
ter, Ann, who married Uriah Laveille of Battle Creek, and a daughter, 
Mary, who married Basil Duke. His son, Thomas Mackenzie II, inherited 
his father’s plantation on the Cliffs, but being a Quaker and opposed to 
slavery, he sold the plantation, gave the slaves their freedom, and re- 
moved to Baltimore, where he engaged in business. He married Tacy 
Norbury of York, Pennsylvania. His son, George Norbury Mackenzie, 
born in Baltimore in 1851, became an authority on the history and gene- 
alogy of the Colonial period. His work, Colonial Families of America, 
published in eight volumes, is perhaps the most important general refer- 
ence work in its field. 


Ref.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. I, “Mackenzie.” 


MAGRUDER 


It is not well known that the Magruder family, like the Bealls and the 
Clagetts, was originally a Calvert County family, although later identi- 
fied with Prince George’s County. Alexander Magruder was born Alex- 
ander MacGregor. The clan MacGregor were suppressed by the Eng- 
lish, and their members were forbidden to use the clan name MacGregor; 
hence some of the clan took the name of Magruder. Alexander Magrud- 
er, founder of the Maryland Magruders, was captured by Cromwell's 
men at the Battle of Worcester in 1651. His name first appears on the 
records of Colonial Maryland when John Ashcom assigned him fifty acres 
of land. It is probable that he had been indentured to John Ashcom, as 
Ninian Beall, his fellow Scotsman, was to Richard Hall. His land grants 
in Calvert County were Magruder, located near the Ashcom property at 
Hallowing Point, and Alexander’s Hope in the upper part of the County. 
Alexander Magruder lived on the western side of the Patuxent River 
opposite Turkey Buzzard Island, and still later at Anchovy Hills, a plan- 
tation in the Nottingham district of Prince George’s County, granted to 
him in 1668. He died in 1677, leaving five sons and a daughter. When 
Prince George’s County was separated from Calvert County in 1696, the 
lands of the Magruders were among those allotted to Prince George's. 

Refs.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. I, “Magruder.” 

Bowie, Across the Years in Prince George’s County, pp. 533-536. 
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MANNING 


Captain Thomas Manning was one of the early Puritan settlers of 
Calvert County. In 1651 he was granted, jointly with Edward Dorsey 
of Anne Arundel County, a tract of 600 acres of land on the Lower Cliffs 
of Calvert. This joint enterprise is the only one in which the name of 
Edward Dorsey, founder of the famous Dorsey family of Anne Arundel 
County, appears in Calvert County. It would suggest a connection, per- 
haps by marriage, between the families of Dorsey and Manning, but no 
proof has been forthcoming. Thomas Manning settled on this 600-acre 
tract, called Theobush Manning. Thomas Manning patented the ad- 
jacent tract called The Goare in 1653. Goare is an old English word 
meaning a point of land projecting into a bay, and the location of The 
Goare, as shown on old maps, is that of the location now called Cove 
Point, site of the oldest and most picturesque lighthouse in Maryland. 
Thomas Manning also patented a tract called Manning’s Resolution in 
Somerset County, where some of his descendants settled to found the 
Eastern Shore branch of the Manning family. Thomas Manning served 
as Captain in the Puritan Militia. He had a son, George, who died in 
1691; his widow married John Holdsworth. George Manning was suc- 
ceeded by two sons, Thomas Manning II and Nathaniel Manning. The 
name of Thomas Manning appears on the Tax List of 1733 as the owner 
of six slaves, indicating that he was a substantial planter of that period. 
The Debt Book of 1753 lists Thomas Manning as owner of 253 acres of 
Theobush Manning, and the same tract continued in the possession of the 
Manning family throughout the Colonial era. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


MAULDIN 


Francis Mauldin settled in Calvert at an early date, probably shortly 
before 1680. He received a grant of land near Battle Creek which he 
named Prevent Danger. When Christ Church was established as the 
Parish Church for lower Calvert County, Francis Mauldin donated the 
land on which the church building was erected. He became one of the 
first vestrymen of the Church. He sat in the Lower House of the Assem- 
bly and was a Gentleman Justice of Calvert County. Francis Mauldin 
died in 1710, and among his lands mentioned in his will, in addition to 
Prevent Danger, were five hundred acres of Parker’s Cliffs, and four 
hundred acres of Lower Bennett. He left lands in what was then Balti- 
more County to his sons, William and James. The Mauldin family of 
Cecil County is descended from them. Francis Mauldin II, “of the 
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Cliffs,” appears on the Tax List of 1733. He had several sons, including 
Jeremiah Mauldin, listed in the Debt Book for 1753 as the owner of 
Parker’s Cliffs. Rebecca Mauldin, a daughter of Jeremiah, married Wil- 
liam Howe, and their daughter Sarah became the wife of Dr. James 
Somervell. William Mauldin, another son of Francis Mauldin II, lived 
at Lower Bennett. The Tax List of 1782 bears the name of Thomas 
Mauldin, probably a son of Jeremiah. Thereafter the name of Mauldin 
disappears from Calvert County. The Mauldins were intermarried with 
various other families of Calvert County, such as the families of Clagett, 
Young, and Eltt. 


Refs.—Will of Francis Mauldin—1710. 
Will of Elizabeth Mauldin—1720. 
Will of James Mauldin—1731. 


MILES 


Tobias Miles was one of the early Puritans of Calvert County. He 
received a large tract of land on the Lower Cliffs called Mile’s Run. He 
became a member of the Quaker community of the Lower Cliffs, which 
included such families as those of Garey, Sharp, Cole, Dixon, and Pardoe. 
Tobias Miles, “Planter,” died in 1691, and left Mile’s Run to his son John. 
He left a tract called Brantry or Braintree to his son Tobias, Jr. There 
is a town of Braintree in New England; this duplication of place names 
is another indication of the common origin of the Puritans of Maryland 
and of New England. Later the Miles family left Calvert County and 
settled on the Eastern Shore. 


Ref.—Will of Tobias Miles—1691. 


MONNETT 


The Monnett family of Calvert County is of French Huguenot origin. 
The name is spelled Monet in France, Claude Monet, the famous French 
impressionist painter, being one of the same family. Pierre Monet was 
one of the French Protestants killed in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
in 1572. He had a son, also called Pierre Monet, who fled to England, 
settling in London. Two brothers, descendants of this Pierre, came to 
America after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1684. Pierre 
Monet settled in New Jersey. His brother, Isaac Monet or Monnett, 
settled on the Cliffs of Calvert some time after 1684. He married Eliza- 
beth Williams, a daughter of William Williams and settled on land called 
Agreement, near the head of Battle Creek. Isaac Monnett died in 1749 
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and was succeeded by his eldest son, William Monnett, 1702-1776. Wil- 
liam Monnett was one of the Gentleman Justices of Calvert County. He 
married Elizabeth Dalrymple. Their son, Isaac Monnett, acquired land 
called Gerer, said to be named after the ancestral estate of the Monet 
family in France. He was a vestryman of Christ Church and took part 
in the American Revolution. He married Elizabeth Osborne, daughter 
of Thomas Osborne, a planter of Charles County. His older son, Isaac 
Monnett, married Ann Hellen, a daughter of Peter Johnson Hellen, and 
the later generations of Monnetts in Calvert County are descended from 
this family line. A younger brother, Abraham Monnett, 1748-1810, re- 
moved to Frederick County, where he served in the American Revolu- 
tion. Later he settled in Ohio, becoming one of the pioneers of Pickaway 
County, Ohio. His descendants became prominent and wealthy citizens 
of Ohio. Monnett Hall at Ohio Wesleyan University was donated to the 
University by the Monnetts. A recent descendant, Orra Eugene Mon- 
nett, became a prominent lawyer and banker of Los Angeles, California. 
He is the author of a book on the history and genealogy of the Monnett 
family, which contains much information concerning the early history of 
Calvert County. 

The eldest branch of the Monnett family is descended from Isaac Mon- 
nett, the patriot of the American Revolution, and still flourishes in Cal- 
vert County more than two hundred years after the arrival of the Hugue- 
not ancestor, Isaac Monnett, on the Cliffs of Calvert. 


Refs.—Orra Eugene Monnett—Monnett Family Genealogy, Los An- 
geles, 1911. 


Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. IV, “Monnett.” 


MORGAN 


Captain Philip Morgan was one of the leaders of the Puritans of lower 
Calvert County. His plantation, Morgan’s Fresh, was situated on St. 
Leonard's Creek. It is probable that Philip Morgan was related to the 
Morgan family of New England. Philip Morgan commanded a com- 
pany of Puritan Militia and was one of the gentleman Justices of Calvert 
County. He acquired lands on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where 
one of his sons settled and established a well-known Colonial family. 
Morgan's Fresh was acquired by the Day family prior to 1690. The fine 
old Colonial plantation house, now known as Hill Farm, marks the site 
of Morgan’s Fresh. It stands on a high hill and commands a magnificent 
panoramic view of St. Leonard’s Creek, one of the most beautiful creeks 
in Maryland. Captain Philip Morgan had a brother Henry, whose daugh- 
ter, Barbara, was the second wife of Richard Smith, Jr. She wrote the 
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historic letter to the English Crown, after the Revolution of 1689, pro- 
testing the imprisonment of her husband, Captain Richard Smith, Jr., for 
having defended the cause of Lord Baltimore. The Rent Rolls show the 
name of Philip Morgan, probably a son of Captain Philip Morgan, as 
the owner of Warbleton, a plantation near the Lower Cliffs. Thomas 
Morgan, whose name appears on the Debt Book of 1753, seems to have 
been the last of his family to own land in Calvert County. 


Ref.—Land Records and Rent Rolls. 


MORSELL 


Joseph Morsell settled in Calvert County in 1672. He was probably 
of French Huguenot descent, although this has not been definitely estab- 
lished. He settled on a tract of land called Rattlesnake Hills patented 
by Major Thomas Truman, but subsequently held by many generations 
of Morsells. The name of Thomas Morsell appears on the Tax List of 
1733 as a resident of Hunting Creek Hundred. He was probably a son 
of Joseph Morsell, the original settler. James Morsell, probably the son 
of Thomas, is listed on the Debt Book of 1753 as the owner of 465 acres 
of land, including Rattlesnake Hills. James Morsell, Jr. appears on the 
Tax List of 1782 as owner of the same plantation and the adjacent tract, 
Chance. He became Clerk of the Calvert County Court, succeeding Col. 
William Ireland. His son, James Morsell, married Frances Sewall, a 
daughter of Col. James Sewall of Deer Quarter. Judge William Morsell, 
son of James Morsell III, was a prominent man about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. John B. Morsell, representing the present gen- 
eration of his family in Calvert County, was one of the founders of the 
Calvert County Historical Society in 1954. The Morsell family still pos- 
sesses the lands which the founder, Joseph Morsell, acquired shortly 
after 1672. 


Refs.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 
Will of Thomas Morsell—1744. 
Will of James Sewall—1812. 


NORFOLK 


Thomas Norfolk, according to the List of Early Settlers in the Hall of 
Records at Annapolis, was transported to Calvert County in 1668. He 
settled on the north side of Hunting Creek, near Huntingtown. Thomas 
Norfolk had a son John Norfolk, who appears on the Tax List of 1733 as 
a resident of Lyons’ Creek Hundred. The latter’s son, also named John 
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i, Norfolk, is listed in the Debt Book of 1753. He was then the owner of 





Kidd’s Level, Island Plains, and Cox’s Refuge, all tracts just north of the 
site of old Huntingtown. John Norfolk II was followed by his sons, 
John III and Thomas. They are listed on the Tax List of 1782 as the 
owners of the lands formerly possessed by their father. The names of 
John and Thomas appear in the Norfolk family for generation after gener- 
ation. The Norfolk family intermarried into such families as Fowler, 
Gibson, and Cox, all residents of the Huntingtown area. The Norfolk 
family is still well-represented in Calvert County, and modern descend- 
ants are living near where their ancestor, Thomas Norfolk, settled early 
in the Colonial period. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


PARDOE 


The Pardoe family of Calvert County are representatives of a widely 
dispersed family of French Huguenot extraction, the name being some- 
times spelled Purdue. The name in French is Pardieu. John Pardoe 
appears on the early records of the Huguenot Church in London. In 
1667 a John Pardoe settled on the Lower Cliffs of Calvert County. He 
was granted land called Rocky Neck, situated near the town of St. 
Leonard’s. He also obtained the adjacent tract, Toby's Quarter, adjoin- 
_ing the lands of Tobias Miles. The Pardoes were members of the Quaker 
settlement on the Lower Cliffs, which had its Meeting House at St. 
Leonard’s. The Tax List of 1733 lists the name of Lucy Pardoe and Peter 
Pardoe, who was probably her son. The Debt Book of 1753 lists Rocky 
Neck as possessed by the “Pardoe Heirs.” John Pardoe, probably a son 
of these heirs, was a soldier in the American Revolution. The Tax List 
of 1782 shows him as the owner of Rocky Neck, Foxes Walk, Brantry, 
and Fisher’s Orchard. The Pardoe family is still represented in Calvert 
County after three centuries, with present day members of the family 
living in the vicinity of Rocky Neck, where their ancestor, the first John 
Pardoe, settled in 1672. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


PARKER 


William Parker was one of the Puritans who founded Anne Arundel 
County in 1649. He was a man of wealth and importance and trans- 
ported numerous other settlers to Maryland. He received in 1651 two 
large grants of land in Calvert County. One was Parker's Cliffs, a grant 
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of 600 acres on the Middle Cliffs at Parker’s Creek, and the other was 
St. Edmond’s, a tract on the Upper Cliffs. His name has been perpetu- 
ated by Parker’s Creek. William Parker returned to England in later 
years. He died in 1674 and his interests in Calvert County were acquired 
by his nephew, George Parker, who was a lawyer, trained at the Inns of 
Court in London. George Parker appeared as counsel in many early 
cases in the Provincial Court. He died in 1681 and left his lands in 
Anne Arundel County to his son William, and his lands in Calvert County 
to his sons George and John. His cousin, Colonel Henry Jowles, was one 
of his Executors. George Parker, Jr. married Susannah Parrott, a daugh- 
ter of Gabriel Parrott, and became one of the great landowners of Cal- 
vert County. The Rent Rolls show that he owned five plantations near 
Hunting Creek: Hardesty, Tillington, Clahamman, Wilson’s Common, 
and William’s Purchase. He also owned Swinfen’s Rest and Johnson’s 
Farme in the upper part of the County. He left his lands at Hunting 
Creek to his son, Gabriel Parker. His widow, Susannah, married Col. 
John Mackall in 1717. Gabriel Parker is listed on the Tax List of 1733 
as living in Hunting Creek Hundred, owning thirteen slaves. He was 
succeeded by his son, William Parker, who appears on the Debt Book of 
1753 as the owner of Clahamman, Tillington, and Wilson’s Common, 
comprising some six hundred acres. The same tracts were owned by 
Mary Parker, probably the widow of William in 1782. George Parker, 
probably the son of William and Mary Parker, is the only Parker whose 
name is listed on the census of 1800. His son, Dr. John Clare Parker, was 
a well-known physician of his day. He purchased Stone’s Bay, a tract 
near Battle Creek, from Thomas Mackall, and settled there about 1850. 
He was a physician and was active in politics. He represented Calvert 
County in the Maryland Senate for many years and served as President 
of the Senate. Parker's Wharf, one of the old steamboat landings on the 
Patuxent River at Stone’s Bay, derives its name from him. Stone’s Bay 
was inherited by Dr. Philip Briscoe, who thus acquired the last of the 
Parker estates in Calvert County. 
Refs.—Will of George Parker—1681. 
Will of George Parker, Jr.—1711. 


PARRAN 


The Parran family of Calvert County is one of the foremost families 
of Colonial Maryland. Alexander Parran, the founder of this historic 
family, settled near the head of St. Leonard’s Creek where in 1706 he 
was granted a landed estate of some three hundred acres called Parran’s 
Park. The Parrans are of French Huguenot ancestry, and are said to be 
descended from a French noble family of Dauphine, the French version 
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of the name being Perrin. It will be noticed that if “Perrin” is given 
its true French pronounciation, it will be pronounced much like “Parran.” 
There were Perrins among the Huguenot settlers of New York. There 
the name has been altered to Perring. The Perine family of Western 
Maryland is said to be another branch of the same Huguenot family. 


A memorial in Middleham Chapel states that Alexander Parran was 
the son of John Parran of Baynton, County of Oxon (Oxfordshire) Eng- 
land. This John Parran was probably a son of the Alexander Parran 
whose marriage in 1626 is recorded in the old Huguenot Church in Lon- 
don. This Alexander Parran may have been the son of a John Parran 
whose name appears in earlier Huguenot records, and who was the 
original Huguenot exile from France. Many Huguenot families re- 
mained in England for several generations before coming to America, 
during which time their names became Anglicized. Records of the 
Huguenot Society of London show that there was a John Perrin who 
was a banker and goldsmith living in London in 1653. 

Alexander Parran, the settler, married Mary Ashcom, a daughter of 
Nathaniel Ashcom of Point Patience. It is probable that he was pos- 
sessed of a considerable amount of wealth when he came to America, 
as he was able to purchase much of the lands on the south side of St. 
Leonard’s Creek. The Rent Rolls show that he was the owner of seven 
tracts in that area, including Nutt’s Cliffs or Spout Farm, Chaplin, East 
Chaplin, Brooke’s Plains, Birmingham, Taylor’s Joy, and Neglect. Later 
he acquired Preston. He had by his first wife several children, John, 
born in 1702; Alexander, born 1704; Mary, and Jane, who married Peter 
Hellen. His second wife was Mary Young, daughter of Arthur Young of 
the Cliffs. He had a large family by her, including Young Parran, born 
1711; Moses, born 1713; Samuel, born 1717; and Benjamin, born 1719. 
It would be a major task to delineate all the lines of descent from Alex- 
ander Parran, but the chief lines of this important and prolific family 
may be noted as follows. On the death of Alexander Parran in 1729, his 
principal land holdings passed to his eldest son and heir, John Parran. 
These consisted of lands on the south side of St. Leonard’s Creek, of 
which the most important plantation was Spout Farm (Nutt’s Cliffs ). 
Here at a well-sheltered cove of St. Leonard’s Creek was a great spring 
with a fine flow of water. Sailing ships docked here to load or unload, 
and to take on water for the long voyage across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Spout Farm was one of the most desirable locations in Calvert County. 
John Parran died in 1744, at which time he owned the sloop “Charming 
Betty.” John Parran had no son, and after his death Spout Farm was 
acquired by his brother, Young Parran. The Tax List of 1782 shows that 
Spout Farm was then owned by John, the son of Young Parran, and in 
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1814 a map of the St. Leonard’s Creek area, prepared by Commodore 
Joshua Barney, shows the same area owned by a John Parran, probably 
a son of the previous John. 

Alexander Parran, Jr., second son of the founder Alexander, acquired 
the Ashcom properties at Point Patience. He died in 1765 and left 
Point Patience to his grandson, John Parran, son of his deceased son, 
Nathaniel Parran. The Tax List of 1782 shows Point Patience as owned 
by John Parran, Jr. This plantation, one of the finest on the Lower 
Patuxent, continued in the possession of the Parran family until about 
1942, when, during World War II, it was sold to the United States Gov- 
ernment for a Naval Base. 

Young Parran, the eldest son of Alexander Parran by his second wife, 
was a Justice of Calvert County and a leading figure of his day. His 
brothers seem to have had great respect for his abilities. Among the 
properties which he acquired were Spout Farm, a portion of Preston, 
and Parran’s Park. His wife was Elizabeth Smith, a daughter of Charles 
Somerset Smith. He died in 1772 and left his house and plantation 
where he then lived to his son, Richard Parran. He left Spout Farm and 
the adjoining properties to his son John, and Parran’s Park, Brooke's 
Plains, Winfield’s Resurvey, all situated at the head of St. Leonard’s 
Creek, to his son Alexander. 

Benjamin Parran, a younger son of Alexander Parran the settler, mar- 
ried Maria Parker and had a son, Dr. Thomas Parran, who was a military 
surgeon during the American Revolution. He took part in the Southern 
campaigns with the Maryland Line under General William Smallwood 
and Col. Otho Holland Williams. Dr. Thomas Parran married Jane 
Mackall, a daughter of James Mackall of The Cage. The Cage has re- 
mained in the ownership of the descendants of Dr. Thomas Parran. 

The Parran family has never deserted Calvert County; and, with the 
passing of the centuries has continued to increase in numbers and in 
the positions occupied by its members in the civil and social life of the 
County. Mention must be made of the late Thomas Parran, who died in 
1955 at the great age of ninety-five years, having held many important 
positions, including that of Member of Congress, having represented 
the Southern Maryland constituency in Congress in the years 1911 to 
1913. Mention also must be made of Dr. Thomas Parran, who has had 
a most distinguished career in the United States Health Service. 

Refs.—Will of John Parran—1743. 

Will of Alexander Parran—1765. 

Will of Young Parran—1772. 

Alice Norris Parran, Register of Maryland's Heraldic Families, 
2 vols., Baltimore, 1935. 
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PARROTT 


William Parrott was one of the Puritan settlers of lower Calvert County. 
In 1652 he received the grant of The Cage, sometimes called “Parrott’s 
Cage,” a plantation on the Patuxent River, about midway between St. 
Leonard’s Creek and Island Creek. Like many of the Puritans, the Par- 
rott family were French Huguenots. Their name appears on the early 
Huguenot records in England as Parot. William Parrott was a Justice 
during the Puritan era, and held other offices. He owned lands in Anne 
Arundel County and in Prince George’s County, as well as in Calvert. 
He had a son, Gabriel Parrott, who resided for the most part in Anne 
Arundel County. His daughter Susanna Parrott, married George Par- 
ker II, and after his death she became the wife of Col. John Mackall. 
Many famous men and women of later generations trace their ancestry 
back to the Parrott family, through this marriage. Benjamin Parrott, 
who is listed on the Rent Rolls as the owner of part of Stoakley, was 
probably a son of Gabriel Parrott. He seems to have been the last of 
the men of the Parrott family to have resided in Calvert County. 


Ref.—Land Records and Rent Rolls. 


PHILLIPS 


William Phillips was another of the Puritan settlers of lower Calvert 
County. The land of William Phillips was near the head of Island 
Creek. He died in 1665, leaving a son William and a daughter Mary. 
She married Peter Sewall of Calvert County. Another relative of Wil- 
liam Phillips was Robert Phillips. The last of the Phillips family to 
appear on the records of Calvert County was Daniel Phillips, whose 
name is listed on the Rent Rolls as the owner of lands near St. Leonard's 
Creek. The Phillips family left Calvert County and settled on the East- 
ern Shore, where descendants are still living. 


Ref.—Will of William Phillips—1665. 


PRESTON 


Richard Preston was the leader of the Puritans of Calvert County. He 
had been an important man in the Puritan settlement in Virginia, and 
had sat in the Virginia House of Burgesses. He settled in Calvert County 
in 1650, accompanied by his wife and seven children. He established 
himself at Preston plantation, on the shores of the Patuxent River just 
below St. Leonard’s Creek. There he built the old brick house still 
standing, which is usually regarded as the oldest house in Calvert County, 
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and the second oldest brick house in Maryland. Richard Preston also 
received a land grant of 1000 acres on the Lower Cliffs, which he called 
Preston’s Cliffs or Charlesgift. There were two houses at Preston at a 
very early date, both of which are still standing. The other house is of 
wood and stands on a hill overlooking the Patuxent. Probably one of 
these houses was occupied by Richard Preston and the other by his eldest 
son. Mr. Hulbert Footner, a writer, bought the old brick house at Pres- 
ton about 1912 and restored it. As the plantation where the other old 
house stands was known as Preston, Footner called his house Charles- 
gift. Both houses, however, are on the original plantation of Richard 
Preston, which included two grants, Preston and Neglect. In 1654 the 
Puritans took over the government of Maryland, and Richard Preston 
became a member of the Council. He was elected to the Lower House 
of the Assembly, and became its Speaker. The Seat of the Government 
of Maryland was removed from St. Mary’s City and established at the 
house of Richard Preston, where the Assembly and the Provincial Court 
met throughout the Puritan era. In 1655 this house was raided by a 
party of Lord Baltimore’s men, who seized many of the records which 
the Puritans had taken from St. Mary’s. The Great Seal of Maryland was 
lost at this time, never to be recovered. When the Restoration of 1658 
took place, Richard Preston was again elected to the Assembly, where 
he served until 1668. He was respected both by the Puritans and by the 
Cavaliers. Richard Preston became a Quaker in his last years, and the 
great English Quaker preacher, George Fox, stayed at his house on 
several occasions. He outlived his wife and his eldest son, Richard, Jr. 
His other son, James Preston, died in 1673. The only surviving male heir 
of Richard Preston was Samuel Preston, the son of Richard Preston, Jr. 
He removed to Philadelphia, where he rose to prominence and became 
mayor in 1711. Richard Preston was related to the Dorsey family. His 
will mentions his kinsmen, John and Ralph Dorsey. Richard Preston 
named as his Executors his son-in-law, William Berry, Dr. Peter Sharp, 
John Mears, and Thomas Taylor. 


Refs.—Will of Richard Preston—1669. 
Hulbert Footner, Charlesgift, Salute to a Maryland House of 
1650. 


RAWLINGS 


Anthony Rawlings, the ancestor of the Rawlings family, first settled in 
St. Mary’s County, where he was living in 1646. His son, John Rawlings, 
settled on a grant of 444 acres of land in lower Calvert County, which 
he named Stafford’s Freehold. John Rawlings had a son, John Jr., whose 
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name appears on the Rent Rolls as the owner of a tract called Dear 
Bought. The Rawlings plantation was near Eltonhead Manor, and the 
Rawlings family were among the wealthier planters of that area. The 
Tax List of 1733 bears the name of Isaac Rawlings, probably the son of 
John Rawlings, Jr. He resided in Eltonhead Hundred and owned eight 
slaves. Daniel Rawlings then owned four slaves. Daniel Rawlings ap- 
pears on the Tax List of 1782 as the owner of part of Eltonhead Manor 
and of Dear Bought, and John Rawlings also owned part of Eltonhead 
Manor. The Census of 1800 shows Captain Joseph Rawlings as the 
owner of thirty-eight slaves, making him one of the wealthiest planters 
of lower Calvert County. The Rawlings family has continued to reside 
in Calvert County to the present day. Its members have held many 
important civil and military positions. They were soldiers in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and occupy an important place in the history of Cal- 
vert County. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


REYNOLDS 


The Reynolds family is one of those Puritan families widely dispersed 
from New England to the Southern Colonies. Thomas Reynolds settled 
in Anne Arundel County. The first of the family in Calvert County was 
John Reynolds, perhaps a son of Thomas. He married Sarah Robinson, 
a daughter of Henry Robinson, Jr. of Calvert County. Robinson died in 
1684 and left his lands in Calvert County, including Robinson’s Rest, his 
dwelling plantation on the Upper Cliffs, to his daughter, Sarah Reynolds. 
John Reynolds died prior to 1714 without leaving a will. Edward Reyn- 
olds, presumably his son, is listed on the Rent Rolls as owning lands on 
the Upper Cliffs, and he and his son, Thomas Reynolds, appear on the 
Tax List of 1733. The Reynolds family were highly successful in ac- 
cumulating wealth. If not Quakers, they had connections with the 
Chews and other Quaker families. Thomas Reynolds became the great- 
est landowner of the Upper Cliffs. The Debt Book of 1753 shows 
him possessed of 3029 acres of land, all in the upper County. His 
lands were inherited by his sons, William and Edward Reynolds. Ed- 
ward Reynolds married Mary Mackall, the second daughter of Gen- 
eral James John Mackall. The Tax List of 1782 shows the Reynolds 
family land holdings equally divided between Edward and William 
Reynolds. Edward Reynolds in later years became the wealthier of the 
two. He was the owner of fifty-eight slaves in 1800, one of the greatest 
slave-holdings in Calvert County. Edward Reynolds represented Calvert 
County in the Lower House of the Maryland Assembly for several years. 
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He was succeeded by his son, Thomas Reynolds, who seems to have 
been the last of the line in Calvert County. He died or left the County 
prior to the Civil War. It is probable that he sold his slaves and plan- 
tations, as did many of the Quakers prior to the Civil War. 


Refs.—Will of Henry Robinson, Jr.—1684. 
Will of William Reynolds—1730. 
Will of Edward Reynolds—1747. 


ROBERTS 


Robert Roberts, the first of his line in Calvert County, married Eliza- 
beth Johns, daughter of Richard Johns. The Roberts family is one of the 
widely dispersed Puritan families who settled in the Colonies. The Rob- 
erts family of Calvert became Quakers. Robert Roberts died in 1728, 
and by his will divided his lands among a large family of children. His 
brothers-in-law, Kinsey and Isaac Johns, were the overseers of his will. 
His dwelling plantation consisted of about one-half of Gary’s Chance, a 
plantation near Parker’s Creek. This he left to his eldest son, Richard 
Roberts, listed in the Debt Book of 1753 as residing at Gary’s Chance. 
Allen Roberts is listed on the Tax List of 1782 as the owner of part of 
Lower Bennett. The name of Ann Roberts appears on the census of 
1800. She then owned twenty-one slaves. The Roberts family have con- 
tinued to live in Calvert County. They were among the Quaker com- 
munity of the Upper Cliffs and were always in prosperous circumstances. 
They were intermarried with the Johns, Harris, Bourne, and other Quaker 
families. 


Refs.—Will of Robert Roberts—1728. 
Land Records and Tax Lists. 


ROBINSON 


The Robinsons were another of the Puritan families who settled the 
American Colonies from New England to Virginia. John Robinson was 
the leader and minister of the Puritan Colony in the Netherlands, prior 
to the Mayflower Puritans coming to America. The Calvert County 
branch of the Robinson family was founded by Henry Robinson, who 
settled in Calvert not later than 1658. He transported a number of 
settlers to Maryland, for which he was granted Robinson’s Rest, a tract 
of 1150 acres on the Upper Cliffs adjoining Letchworth’s Chance to the 
south. Henry Robinson died in 1675 and left his lands to his son Henry 
Robinson, Jr. The latter died in 1684, leaving Robinson’s Rest to his 
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daughter Sarah, the wife of John Reynolds. In this way the wealth of 
the Robinson family was acquired by the Reynolds family, whose later 
representatives were among the greatest land owners of upper Calvert 
County. 


Refs.—Will of Henry Robinson—1675. 
Will of Henry Robinson, Jr.—1684. 


ROUSBY 


The Rousby brothers, Christopher and John, settled in Calvert County 
about 1668. Both were lawyers who had studied at the Inns of Court 
in London. Christopher Rousby, the elder of the two, settled at Susque- 
hanna, a tract on the south shore of the Patuxent River opposite Drum 
Point. When Susquehanna was acquired for the Patuxent Naval Base in 
the Second World War, the old house was purchased by Mr. Henry 
Ford, and was disassembled piece by piece, and re-established at the 


- Henry Ford Museum of Early Americana, at Dearborn, Michigan. 


Christopher Rousby was the first Naval Officer of the Patuxent. In the 
controversy between Lord Baltimore and the Crown, he took the part of 
the Crown. In 1684 he went on board the ship “Quaker Ketch” for the 
purpose of making a customs inspection of her cargo, and while on board 
he was attacked and killed by George Talbot, a cousin of Lord Balti- 
more, because of remarks which Rousby had made derogatory to the 
character of Lord Baltimore. He is buried at Susquehanna, his grave 
being marked by a stone slab suitably inscribed. 

John Rousby, the younger brother, died in 1685 and left a will by 
which he divided his extensive land holdings, which included large tracts 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, as well as lands in Calvert County, 
among his children. His wife Barbara, a daughter of Captain Henry 
Morgan, was the Executrix. She later married Captain Richard Smith, 
Jr. of St. Leonard’s. Col. John Rousby, the son of the first John Rousby, 
resided at Eltonhead Manor, he having purchased 2500 acres of the 
Manor from the Bourne family. Col. Rousby represented Calvert County 
in the Assembly for many years, and was one of the most important men 
of his time in Calvert County. He is listed on the Tax List of 1733 as 
the owner of twenty-seven slaves, a large holding for that day. He mar- 
ried the widow of George Plater of Sotterly in St. Mary’s County. Col. 
Rousby was succeeded by his only son, John Rousby III, but this young 
man died at the early age of twenty-three, leaving only an infant daugh- 
ter as his heir. This sad event ended the Rousby line in Maryland. 
The child in later years became the wife of Governor George Plater, 
who was also her cousin. The widow of John Rousby II married Col. 
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William Fitzhugh of Virginia after an ardent courtship, and Rousby Hall 
later became identified as the seat of the Fitzhugh family. Rousby Hall 
was attacked by the British in both the American Revolution and in the 
War of 1812. The present Rousby Hall was rebuilt on the old site. It is 
one of the finest examples of Chesapeake Bay architecture, and com- 
mands a beautiful view of the mouth of the great Patuxent River. The 
grave of John Rousby III may be seen in the garden. 


Refs.—Will of John Rousby—1685. 
Richardson, Sidelights on Maryland History, Vol. II, pp. 214- 
219, “Rousby.” 


SANSBURY 


John Sansbury settled in Calvert County in 1672. He resided in the 
extreme upper part of the County, in an area where most of the residents 
were Quakers. Little is known of his life, but his son Richard Sansbury 
is listed on the Rent Rolls as the possessor of Archer Hays, a tract in the 
northern part of Calvert County originally patented by Peter Archer, a 
Quaker whose descendants moved to Harford County. This tract was 
the seat of the Sansbury family throughout the Colonial period. It was 
owned by William Sansbury in 1753, whose name also appears on the 
Tax List of 1733. William Sansbury, probably a son of the first William, 
is listed on the Tax List of 1782 as the owner of Archer Hays. The 
Sansburys are still represented among the present citizens of Calvert 
County. The name Sansbury is said to be a variant of the prominent 
English family name of Saintsbury. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


SEDWICK 


Thomas Sedwick settled in Calvert County prior to 1670. He was of 
Puritan descent and was connected with the Puritan Sedgwicks of New 
England; among the Southern Puritans the name is spelled Sedwick. 
Thomas Sedwick received two land grants in Calvert County, near the 
head of Battle Creek, called Expectation and Adjoinder. Thomas Sed- 
wick died in 1698 and left his lands to his son Joshua. Joshua Sedwick 
had several children, including a daughter Dorcas Sedwick, who married 
Thomas Johnson. She was the mother of Governor Thomas Johnson. 
Joshua Sedwick had a son, John. The John Sedwick whose name appears 
on the Tax List of 1782 as the owner of Adjoinder, Neighborhood, and 
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Hard Travel was probably a son of the first John Sedwick. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Joshua Sedwick, whose name appears on the census 
of 1800 as the owner of ten slaves. The Sedwicks are among the oldest 
Colonial families still represented in Calvert County. 


Refs.—Will of Thomas Sedwick—1698. 
Delaplaine, Life of Thomas Johnson. 


SEWALL 


The Sewall family is represented among the Puritan settlers of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and New England. In New England, Judge Sewall of 
Salem presided over the famous witch trials. In Maryland, Col. Henry 
Sewall was Secretary of the Province; his widow became the wife of the 
third Lord Baltimore. The Sewalls of Calvert County are descended 
from John Sewall, who was among the first group of Puritans to settle 
in Calvert County, about 1650. He received the grant of a tract of 
100 acres of land called Forked Neck, in association with James Wilson, 
who was co-grantee. John Sewall died in 1677, and left his landed 
estates to his wife Eleanor, and after her death to his sons, John, James, 
and Ignatius. John Sewall, Jr. married Ann Fenwick, a daughter of 
Cuthbert Fenwick of St. Mary’s. James Sewall, the second son of the 
founder, obtained several grants of land, including Sewall’s Purchase and 
Sewall’s Gift. He died about 1725, leaving a son, James Sewall II, and 
several daughters. The Tax List of 1733 shows James Sewall II residing 
in Hunting Creek Hundred and owning three slaves. He died in 1749. 
His landed estates are not listed, but it is probable that he owned Maid- 
en’s Delight and Deer Quarter, plantations on Sewall’s Branch of Hunt- 
ing Creek. His will mentions his sons William, James, and Clement 
Tower Sewall. The Debt Book of 1753 shows James Sewall III to be 
the owner of Deer Quarter and Maiden’s Delight, comprising 364 acres 
of land. His son, Col. James Sewall IV, served during the American 
Revolution. His wife Sarah was probably a daughter of Richard Johns, 
son of Benjamin Johns. Col. Sewall was the owner of Deer Quarter, 
Maiden’s Delight, Good Luck, and several adjacent tracts. He is listed 
on the census of 1800 as the owner of thirteen slaves. His daughter Mary 
was the wife of John Lawrence of Islington. His daughter Sarah mar- 
ried Robert Freeland. He died in 1810, leaving, in addition to the 
daughters, sons William and James. Later generations of Sewalls mar- 
ried into the Morsell and other prominent families. When the Civil War 
broke out, Col. James Sewall VI served in the Confederate Army, as did 
so many other Calvert Countians. The Sewall family is still represented 
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in Calvert County after more than three hundred years of life in the 
old County. 


Refs.—Unpublished Chart of the Sewall Family of Calvert by Dr. 
Christopher Johnston, a manuscript in the library of the Mary- 
land Historical Society. 

Will of John Sewall—1677. 

Will of James Sewall—1749. 

Will of James Sewall—1810. 

Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. IV, “The Sewall Family.” 


SHARP 


Dr. Peter Sharp was one of the early Puritan settlers of Anne Arundel 
County. Later he moved to the Lower Cliffs of Calvert, where he re- 
ceived the grant of 200 acres of land called Sharp’s Outlet. He was a 
physician, probably the only one on the Lower Cliffs of Calvert at that 
time. Like many of the other Puritans, he became a Quaker in his later 
years. George Fox, the great Quaker preacher, stayed at his home when 
on preaching missions in Calvert County, and complained very much of 
the bitter coldness of the winter. Dr. Sharp was a friend of Richard 
Preston and was one of the executors named in his will. His wife was 
Judith Gary, the widow of the early Quaker, James Gary. His daughter 
Alice married John Gray. They are the ancestors of the well-known 
Gray family of Calvert. Dr. Peter Sharp died in 1672, and his son settled 
in Talbot County. 


Ref.—Will of Peter Sharp—1672. 


SHERADINE OR SHERADIN 


Thomas Sheradine, one of the early Puritan settlers of Calvert County, 
settled on the Patuxent River in 1652, giving his name to Sheradine’s 
Point. The Sheradine family were French Huguenots in origin. Accord- 
ing to Stapleton’s book on the Huguenots of America, the family name 
originally was Girardin. After the family had fled to England, the Eng- 
lish modified the name to Sheradine, which was easier for the English 
tongue to pronounce than Girardin. Thomas Sheradine was a man of 
importance, although he does not seem to have held public office. He 
died in 1677, leaving his wife Elizabeth, and sons Thomas, John, Richard, 
and Jeremiah. His son Thomas inherited the family seat at Sheradine’s 
Point. He was followed by his son Thomas Sheradine III. He also had 
a daughter Elizabeth, who married Henry Broome. He had a grandson 
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Sheradine Broome, who was a prosperous planter, but who seems to have 
left no male heirs. Thomas Sheradine III moved to Baltimore County. 
When Baltimore Town was founded in 1729, Thomas Sheradine became 
one of the Town Commissioners. This Thomas Sheradine married a 
daughter of Captain John Smith of Calvert County. The later history 
of the Sheradine family pertains to Baltimore City. 


Refs.—Will of Thomas Sheradine—1677. 
Will of Martha Sheradine—1731. 
A. Stapleton, Memorials of the Huguenots in America, Carlisle, 
Pa., 1901. 


SKINNER 


Robert Skinner settled in Calvert County during the Puritan era, prob- 
ably about 1658. Robert Skinner married Ann, the widow of James Tru- 
man. His plantation, called The Reserve, originally Truman’s Reserve, 
is situated on the road leading from Prince Frederick to Dare’s Wharf. 
He also secured grants of adjacent tracts called Border and Scrapp. He 
died in 1686 and named his eldest son Robert as guardian for his younger 
sons, Clark, William, and Adderton Skinner. His will also mentions his 
daughter Mary, the wife of Joseph Letchworth, and his daughter Eliza- 
beth, the wife of Thomas Greenfield. His widow, Ann Skinner, died in 
1714, also leaving a will. The Rent Rolls show that both William and 
Adderton Skinner lived at The Reserve. Major Adderton Skinner (his 
name is sometimes rendered as Anderton Skinner) was a Major in the 
Calvert County Militia. He was a surveyor by profession and made 
many surveys in Calvert County in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Tax List of 1733 shows that both William Skinner and Major 
Adderton Skinner were living, and the number of slaves which they 
owned indicates that they were above the average of their neighboring 
planters in wealth and position. Dr. William Skinner was a practicing 
physician of Calvert County. He died in 1738, and left his medical books 
and instruments to his son James, who succeeded to his medical practice. 
Dr. William Skinner had a daughter, Elizabeth, who married Joseph Wil- 
kinson. She was the mother of General James Wilkinson and of General 
Joseph Wilkinson. Frederick Skinner, the son of Major Adderton Skin- 
ner, fought in the War of the Revolution. He served under General 
Lafayette. He entertained General Lafayette at The Reserve in later 
years, and visited him at his home in France. His son, John Steuart 
Skinner, in the War of 1812, rode his horse to Washington to warn 
President James Madison that the British vessels were sailing up the 
Patuxent carrying troops for the purpose of attacking Washington and 
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Baltimore. The British were informed of this and, in reprisal, burned 
the Skinner house at The Reserve on the night when they marched over- 
land from their ships and attacked Prince Frederick. Later in the War 
of 1812, John Skinner was in charge of the exchange of prisoners. He 
accompanied Francis Scott Key on board the British warship to try to 
secure the release of Dr. Christopher Beanes, who had been held by the 
British as an alleged spy. John Skinner was on board the ship when the 
British bombarded Fort McHenry, and was at the side of Francis Scott 
Key when he was inspired to write “The Star Spangled Banner,” the 
national anthem of our country. 

The present plantation house at The Reserve represents a rebuilding 
of an older house after the War of 1812. During the Civil War, Col. 
Levin Skinner was active on the Southern side. He organized a Com- 
pany of soldiers and joined the Army of the Confederacy. Union soldiers 
visited The Reserve and strung up his overseer by the thumbs, in order 
to force him to reveal the whereabouts of Col. Skinner. 

The Reserve is still in the possession of descendants of the original 
owner, Robert Skinner. 


Refs.—Will of Robert Skinner—1686. 
Will of Ann Skinner—1714. 
Will of William Skinner, Practitioner of Medicine—1738. 


SMITH 


Richard Smith, the founder of one of Calvert’s most illustrious families, 
arrived in Maryland in 1649. His wife, Eleanor, came over in 1651. 
Richard Smith was a lawyer, trained at the Inns of Court in London. 
He appeared as counsel in many of the early cases in the Provincial 
Court of Maryland. He and his descendants were always loyal to Lord 
Baltimore in the controversies with the Puritans and other groups. Rich- 
ard Smith became Attorney-General in 1657. He has been called the 
first Attorney-General of Maryland, because prior to his appointment 
the function of Attorney-General had been performed by the Secretary 
of the Province as part of the duties of that office. Richard Smith served 
as Attorney-General until 1661. He represented Calvert County in the 
Assembly in 1658. His dwelling plantation, St. Leonard’s, one of the 
finest sites in Maryland, was purchased by him from Governor William 
Stone in 1658. This plantation is located on the upper side of St. Leon- 
ard’s Creek where it meets the Patuxent. Richard Smith died about 
1689, the exact date being uncertain, as he did not leave a will. He had 
two sons, each of whom founded an important branch of the family. 
Richard Smith, called Captain Richard Smith, was captain in the Calvert 
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County Militia. He was almost the only Protestant Militia officer to 
support Lord Baltimore during the Revolution of 1689. He was taken 
prisoner by John Coode when Mattapany surrendered and was detained 
in custody for a long period. He was released through the efforts of his 
wife, Barbara Morgan Smith, who went to England to protest against her 
husband’s imprisonment. He was Surveyor-General of Maryland from 
1695 to 1699. Lord Baltimore rewarded him for his loyalty with the 
grant of extensive land grants in Baltimore County, including a grant of 
2500 acres of land called the Valley of Jehoshaphat. This valley, just 
north of Baltimore City, is one of the most beautiful spots in Maryland. 
It is now known as the Dulany Valley, Richard Smith’s descendants 
having sold it to Daniel Dulany, the great lawyer of the eighteenth 
century. Captain Smith was married three times. His first wife was 
Elizabeth Brooke, the youngest daughter of Robert Brooke. His second 
wife was Barbara, the daughter of Captain Henry Morgan and widow 
of John Rousby. His third wife, whom he married in 1697, was Johanna 
Lowther, widow of Col. Lowther and daughter of Charles Sommerset, 
Esq., an English gentleman. Captain Richard Smith died in 1714. He 
left St. Leonard’s to his young son Walter, who was then a minor. He 
left the Valley of Jehoshaphat to his daughter Ann Dawkins, wife of Wil- 
liam Dawkins. Walter Smith married Alethea Dare, a daughter of 
Nathaniel Dare. The children of Walter Smith of St. Leonard’s died 
early. The Debt Book of 1753 shows that Walter Smith was succeeded 
at St. Leonard’s by his son John Smith. John Smith died unmarried in 
1754, and thereafter St. Leonard’s passed to his nephew Walter Smith, 
who was known as Walter Smith of Parker’s Creek. The Tax List of 
1782 shows that Walter Smith still owned St. Leonard’s and several ad- 
jacent tracts at that time. He was one of the wealthiest men in Calvert 
County. He married Margaret Mackall, one of the eight beautiful 
daughters of General James John Mackall of Godsgrace. His daughter 
Margaret Mackall Smith married Captain Zachary Taylor, who later 
became President of the United States. Her brother Walter Smith, who 
died unmarried about 1828, was the last of the Smiths of St. Leonard’s. 
He represented Calvert County in the Assembly for several terms and 
was Clerk of the County Court for many years. 


Richard Smith, the Attorney-General, had a younger son, Colonel Wal- 
ter Smith, who settled in the upper part of Calvert County. He married 
Rebecca Hall, daughter of Richard Hall of Hall’s Creek. In this manner 
he came into the ownership of Hall’s Craft, or Hall’s Croft, a very large 
plantation near Lower Marlboro. Walter Smith became Captain of the 
Militia in 1689, and later he became Major and Colonel. He was one 
of the founders and original vestrymen of All Saints Church. He repre- 
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sented Calvert County in the Lower House of the Assembly for many 
years. He became a Justice of Calvert County in 1694, and “of the 
Quorum” in 1696, and Presiding Justice in 1699. Col. Smith died in 1711, 
and divided Hall’s Craft among his sons, Richard and Walter. His 
daughter Lucy married Col. Thomas Brooke, and his daughter Rebecca 
married Daniel Dulany. Walter Smith, Jr. was a member of the Lower 
House of the Assembly, and he became High Sheriff of Calvert County 
in 1725. The same year he was appointed a Justice of Calvert County, 
a position which he held until his death. He was a vestryman of All 
Saints Church. His wife was Susanna Brooke, a daughter of Clement 
Brooke. He died in 1734, and divided Hall’s Craft among his three 
sons, Walter Smith III, Dr. Richard Smith, and Dr. Clement Smith. The 
Debt Book of 1753 shows that at that time Hall’s Craft was possessed by 
Major John Addison Smith, who was the son of Dr. Richard Smith of 
Lower Marlboro, the second son of Walter Smith, Jr. His mother was 
Eleanor Addison Smith, a daughter of Col. Thomas Addison, by his first 
wife Elizabeth, the daughter of Thomas Tasker. Major John Addison 
Smith later removed to Baltimore, where he died in 1776. The Tax List 
of 1782 shows that Hall’s Craft was then divided between Dr. Clement 
Smith and Patrick Sim Smith. Patrick Sim Smith was Clerk of the Cal- 
vert County Court in 1781. After this generation the Smiths sold their 
Calvert County lands and removed to Prince George’s County and to 
Baltimore. 

Both branches of the Smiths were among the most aristocratic families 
of Calvert County. They were of the Cavalier class, and are to be dis- 
tinguished from the other Smith families of Calvert, who were Puritans. 


Ref.—“Smith Family of Calvert County,” by Dr. Christopher Jchnston, 
Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. III, No. 1, Vol. IV, No. 1. 


SMITH OF SMITHVILLE 


The Smith family of Smithville or Dunkirk in the extreme northern 
section of Calvert County were Puritans connected with the Wells 
and Richardson families of Anne Arundel] County. Thomas Smith, the 
founder, settled in Calvert County in 1670, when he received the grant 
of 300 acres of land called Highland. This tract is situated on the high- 
way leading to Anne Arundel County between Lyons’ Creek and Hall’s 
Creek. It is marked by the old brick house which was probably built in 
the late eighteenth century. Thomas Smith also obtained the grant of 
Smith’s Chance, which adjoins Highland to the south. Thomas Smith, 
the founder, died in 1684, and left Highland to his eldest son, Thomas 
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Smith, Jr., and left Smith’s Chance to his second son, Nathan. His wife 
Alice died in 1698. Her will mentions her daughters Martha Richardson 
and Sarah Gover. Thomas Smith, Jr. died in 1734. He left Highland to 
his son, Thomas Smith III, and other property to his sons Joseph and 
John, and to his daughters Sarah Holliday and Elizabeth Watkins. He 
was an important landowner of the northern part of Calvert County, 
possessing much of the lands between Lyons’ Creek and Hall’s Creek. 
Thomas Smith III had a son Mordecai Smith, who possessed both High- 
land and Smith’s Chance. His name appears on the Tax List of 1782 as 
the owner of both tracts. He had several children, including his sons 
Mordecai Smith, Jr. and Fielder Bowie Smith. The census of 1800 lists 
the names of Mordecai Smith, Fielder B. Smith, and Nathan Smith, all 
wealthy men with large holdings of slaves. The Smiths continued in pos- 
session of their ancestral estates in Calvert County throughout the nine- 
teenth century and into the first half of the twentieth century. Only re- 
cently Highland was sold by Mr. Fielder Bowie Smith of Baltimore City. 


Refs.—Will of Thomas Smith—1684. 
Will of Alice Smith—1698. 
Will of Thomas Smith, Gentleman—1734. 
Land Records and Tax Lists. 


SOLLERS 


The Sollers family of Calvert County is descended from John Sollers, 
who settled in Anne Arundel County in 1670. The name Sollers is of 
Huguenot origin, and the family line can be traced back to a French 
nobleman, Guilbert de Solario. John Sollers removed to Calvert County 
and settled on the Upper Cliffs. He was one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed for the laying out of the Established Church in 1692. John 
Sollers died in 1699, and left his dwelling plantation to his wife Anne for 
life, and thereafter to his son Sabrett Sollers. William Darrumple, whom 
he named as Executor, soon married the widow Anne. Sabrett Sollers, 
1680-1760, married Mary Heighe, daughter of James Heighe of the Cliffs. 
He left his lands in Baltimore County to his son, Thomas Sollers, at his 
death in 1760. These lands, situated at Sollers Point near the mouth of 
the Patapsco River, adjoined property now occupied by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company at Sparrows Point. The Calvert County lands of Sabrett 
Sollers passed to his son, Sabrett, Jr. The Tax List of 1733 shows Sabrett 
Sollers and William Sollers residing at an unnamed plantation on the 
Upper Cliffs, with eleven slaves. After the death of Sabrett Sollers, his 
sons left the Upper Cliffs and settled at Dorrington, a plantation in St. 
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Leonard’s Creek Hundred. The Debt Book of 1753 shows that Dorring- 
ton was then owned by William and Robert Sollers. The Tax List of 
1782 shows that Dorrington was assessed to Anne Sollers, probably the 
widow of William, and to her son, James W. Sollers. The census of 
1800 lists James W. Sollers as residing in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred 
and as owning thirty slaves, placing him among the most prosperous 
planters of Calvert County. 

The Sollers family has long been identified with the beautifully situ- 
ated plantation called Spout Farm, on the lower side of St. Leonard’s 
Creek in Eltonhead Hundred. This tract was originally granted to Sec- 
retary Thomas Hatton, who was killed by the Puritans at the Battle of 
the Severn in 1655. After his death, the patent was issued to one John 
Nutt of London under the name of Nutt’s Cliffs. It was thereafter ac- 
quired by the Parran family. Commodore Joshua Barney’s map shows 
that Spout Farm was owned by John Parran in 1814. Records indicate 
that the Sollers family moved from Dorrington to the Thomas Johnson 
property at Brewhouse, and later sold Brewhouse to Dr. Richard Mackall, 
probably shortly after 1840. At that time, the Sollers family acquired 
Spout Farm from the heirs of John Parran. 

Augustus R. Sollers, born in 1814, was the son of James W. Sollers, 
and was a leader in the public life of Calvert County. He was elected 
to the Congress of the United States on the Whig ticket for the term of 
1841-1843. He was again elected to Congress for the term of 1853-1855. 
He was the only native-born Calvert Countian to be elected to more 
than one term of Congress. His son, Col. Somervell Sollers, served in 
the Confederate Army and after the Civil War became Clerk of the 
Circuit Court for Calvert County. He was the Court Clerk when the 
Court House was destroyed in the disastrous Prince Frederick fire of 
March 3, 1882. Col. Sollers saved many of the Court records when the 
Court House burned, but these were stored in the Rectory, and were lost 
when the Rectory was burned on June 27, 1882. 


Refs.—Will of John Sollers—1699. 


Will of Sabrett Sollers—1760. 
Silverson, The Taney Book, “Sollers.” 


SOMERVELL 


The family of Somervell was founded by Dr. James Somervell, a Scot- 
tish prisoner of war. He studied medicine at the University of Edin- 
burgh, but enlisting in the army of “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” he was cap- 
tured by the English forces at the Battle of Sheriff Muir in 1715, and was 
sent to the Colonies to be sold as an indentured servant. The Somervell 
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family, or Somerville, as it is spelled in Virginia, is of French origin, the 
name being an English variation of the French name of St. Omerville. 
The first settler in Britain, probably a Hugenot refugee, came from the 
town of St. Omer in northern France. Dr. James Somervell settled on 
the Lower Cliffs about 1719. Whether he first served an apprenticeship 
with a Calvert County planter is uncertain. He married a local girl, 
Sarah Howe, daughter of Thomas and Rebecca Mauldin Howe. Dr. 
Somervell was a Justice from 1741 to 1750, and was High Sheriff from 
1744 to 1747. He died in 1754, leaving two sons. 

Col. Alexander Somervell, the younger son, 1734-1783, was High Sher- 
iff of Calvert County from 1769 to 1772. He was a Justice in 1753 and a 
member of the Assembly in 1754. He became a Colonel in the Calvert 
County Militia in 1758, and served in the American Revolution. He was 
also a member of the Continental Congress. He was in charge of the 
rebuilding of Christ Church in 1769. His services to the Church are 
commemorated by a tablet placed within the Church building. He mar- 
ried Rebecca Dawkins, a daughter of William and Dorcas Mackall Daw- 
kins. He left a son William, who married Elizabeth Ireland, and a 
daughter Rebecca, who married James Duke. 

James Somervell, the older son of Dr. James Somervell, married Sus- 
anna Dare, a daughter of Gideon Dare and Susanna Parrott Parker Dare, 
his wife. He had a son James Somervell, 1751-1815, who was a Captain 
in the Calvert County Militia. When the American Revolution took 
place, he served in the Continental Army. He went south with the 
famous Sixth Maryland Regiment and fought in the Carolina campaigns 
under Col. Otho Holland Williams and General William Smallwood. He 
lost an arm at the Battle of Camden. He was an original member of the 
Society of the Cincinnati. He married Ann Truman, a daughter of 
Major Alexander Truman and Rebecca Letchworth Truman, his wife. 
He had a son, Thomas Truman Somervell, who had a son, John Howe 
Somervell. The Somervell family is still represented in Calvert County. 


Ref.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. I1, “Somervell.” 


SPICKNALL 


The Spicknall family of Calvert County was founded by Robert Spick- 
nall, who settled on the Upper Cliffs after 1680. He died in 1705 and 
left a will naming Sampson Waring as his Executor. He owned a part of 
Whittle’s Rest, a tract which was owned in part by John Sewall. Robert 
Spicknall died in 1705 and left two sons, Matthew and Robert. It is 
probable that they were quite young, as the Rent Rolls list Whittle’s Rest 
as possessed by “Sampson Waring for Spicknall's Orphans.” Matthew 
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Spicknall is listed on the Tax List of 1733, as owning two slaves. John 
Spicknall’s name appears on the Tax List of 1782. The Spicknall family 
has always lived in the upper part of the County. Today, after nearly 
three centuries since Robert Spicknall arrived on the Cliffs, the Spicknall 
family is still represented in Calvert County. 


Refs.—Will of Robert Spicknall—1705. 
Land Records and Tax Lists. 


STALLINGS 


Richard Stallings settled in Calvert County not later than 1657, when 
his name first appears on the Land Records. He received in 1670 a grant 
in the upper part of the County called Stalling’s Lot. Richard Stallings 
died in 1707. He left Stalling’s Lot, consisting of 250 acres, to his son 
John. He left Thatchum to his son Richard, and 150 acres of Brooke’s 
Neck to his son Jacob. He left his daughter, Elizabeth Deale, a tract 
called The Meadows, which he “bought of Henry Cox.” These tracts 
were situated to the north of modern Huntingtown. Both Richard and 
Jacob Stallings are listed on the Tax List of 1733. The Debt Book of 
1753 shows that Richard Stallings owned Thatchum and Jacob Stallings 
owned Brooke’s Neck. The Tax List of 1782 shows that Absalom Stal- 
lings owned Thatchum, Richard Stallings owned part of Lingan’s Pur- 
chase, and William Stallings had moved to the Lower Cliffs and owned 
a part of Eltonhead Manor. The Stallings family is still represented 
among the residents of the upper part of Calvert. 


Refs.—Will of Richard Stallings—1707. 
Land Records and Tax Lists. 


STANLEY 


William Stanley came from Virginia to Calvert County in 1661. He 
was probably one of the early Quakers who were expelled from Virginia 
at that time. He received a grant of land on the Lower Cliffs called 
Devil's Woodyard. It is recorded that he transported several other 
settlers on the Lower Cliffs. His descendants removed to Prince George’s 
County. 


Ref.—Land Records. 
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STERLING 


Thomas Sterling, who settled in the extreme upper part of Calvert 
County in 1663, was a Scotsman who became one of the important land- 
owners of his day. His lands were inland from the Bay side adjoining 
Upper Bennett. He was transported to Calvert County by the early 
Huguenot Benois Brasseur, whose widow he married. Brasseur had pur- 
chased extensive land holdings on the Upper Cliffs but had not yet 
patented them, and the patents for these lands were thereafter issued to 
Thomas Sterling in the right of his wife, the widow Brasseur (Brashears ). 
They included the grants of Sterling's Nest, Sterling’s Perch, and Ster- 
ling’s Chance. He also acquired Major’s Choice, which adjoined these 
holdings on the north. He acquired about 1500 acres of land in Calvert 
County in all. He also acquired Nova Scotia, a large grant in Baltimore 
County. Thomas Sterling died in 1685. His first wife, Mary Brasseur, 
widow of the Huguenot Benois Brasseur, pre-deceased him. He left 
his dwelling plantation (unnamed) to his second wife, Christian, for 
life, and then to his son Thomas. He left other lands to his daughter 
Elizabeth, and his son-in-law, William Darrumple, a fellow Scotsman. 
Christian Sterling, his widow, died in 1711, and left her estate to her 
granddaughter Christian, and to her grandchildren, Henry, John, and 
Ann Darrumple. William Darrumple was named as Executor. This 
was the last of the Sterling line in Calvert County. 

Refs.—Will of Thomas Sterling—1685. 

Will of Christian Sterling—1711. 


STINNETT 


William Stinnett was transported to Calvert County at an early date. 
The name Stinnett indicates that he was a French Huguenot in origin, 
Estinnette meaning the son of Steven, or Stevenson, in old French. He 
received a grant of land in Hunting Creek Hundred called Stinnett’s 
Ramble. He left a son, John Stinnett, who in turn had a son, John Stin- 
nett, who had a son, also John Stinnett, listed on the Tax List of 1733, 
living in Hunting Creek Hundred. This John Stinnett was a planter, 
and owned a number of slaves. He was succeeded by his son, also 
named John Stinnett, whose name appears on the Tax List of 1782. The 
latter was followed by his son William Stinnett, listed in the census of 
1800. He was a planter and owned numerous slaves. The Stinnett fam- 
ily has continued to reside in Calvert County. The family is still repre- 
sented by present day descendants of William Stinnett, the founder of 
the family. 

Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 
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STOAKLEY 


The name of Stoakley has been perpetuated in Calvert County by the 
crossroads center of Stoakley, which appears on the main highway just 
south of Hunting Creek. Woodman Stoakley was one of the early Puri- 
tans in Calvert County. He settled on the south side of Hunting Creek 
in 1652, and he received a large grant of seven hundred acres of land 
which he called Stoakley. Woodman Stoakley was a leader among the 
Puritans. He sat in the Puritan Assembly, and served as Captain in the 
Puritan Militia of Calvert County. One of his daughters married the 
first John Bigger, and was the mother of the famous Col. John Bigger. 
Woodman Stoakley left Calvert County after the Restoration of 1658 and 
established himself on the Eastern Shore in Somerset County, where he 
died in 1662. Stoakley, his plantation, was acquired by Francis Hutch- 
ins, and it became the seat of the Hutchins family. 


Refs.—Will of Woodman Stoakley—1662. 
Will of Oliver Stoakley—1685. 


STRONG 


One of the most noteworthy personalities in early Calvert County was 
Leonard Strong. He was a Puritan and doubtless connected with the 
Strongs of New England. He received in 1652 a grant of land in the 
Upper Cliffs of Calvert, between Plum Point and Parker’s Creek, which 
he called Angelica, one of the finest sites on the Upper Cliffs. Leonard 
Strong was an officer in the Puritan Militia and took part in the famous 
Battle of the Severn, when Lord Baltimore’s men were routed by the 
Puritans. He wrote an eye-witness account of the Battle in which he 
gloated over the utter defeat of Lord Baltimore’s men. He was a man 
of superior education and strength of character, the arch-type of the 
Puritan or Pilgrim. His only heir was his daughter Elizabeth, who at his 
death, sold the Calvert County lands and moved to Baltimore County. 
Angelica was acquired by the early Quaker Richard Johns, and was long 
the seat of the Johns family. 


Refs.—Land Records. 
Leonard Strong, The Fall of Babylon, London, 1656. 


SUNDERLAND 


John Sunderland, the founder of the Sunderland family of Calvert 
County, settled in Calvert prior to 1669. It is probable that he came 
from Anne Arundel County. There were Sunderlands among the early 
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settlers of Massachusetts and Vermont, including a famous Puritan 
preacher; there can be little doubt that John Sunderland was also of 
Puritan origin. He settled on a tract in the upper County called Hope- 
well, not far from the crossroads center of Sunderland where All Saints 
Church stands. The Tax List of 1733 shows a Josiah Sunderland as 
residing on the Upper Cliffs, and the Debt Book of 1753 lists Josiah 
Sunderland as possessed of 250 acres of Lordship’s Favor, and lists a 
Josiah Sunderland, Jr. as possessing part of Upper Bennett. The names 
of John and Thomas Sunderland, owning lands in the same vicinity, ap- 
pear on the Tax List of 1782. John and Benjamin Sunderland are listed 
on the census of 1800. There has been a John Sunderland in Calvert 
County for more than three hundred years, and at the present date Mr. 
John Sunderland is one of the County Commissioners of Calvert County. 


Refs.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 
H. W. Newman, The Ancestry of Thomas Morris Chaney, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1955. 


SWINFENS 


Francis Swinfens, a “chirugeon” or surgeon, as he designated himself, 
was a medical man who settled in Calvert County. He acquired tracts 
of land in the upper and middle parts of Calvert County, which he called 
Swinfens’ Rest, and Swinfens’ Adventure, respectively. The quaint hand- 
writing of the scriveners who recorded the name Swinfen in the Land 
Records and Tax Lists has caused much confusion. The name is rendered 
as Swinson, Swanson, and even as Swinton. Francis Swinfens died in 
1685 and left a will making provision for his brother Robert Swinfens. 
His wife, who was the widow of Giles Sadler, had pre-deceased him, 
and there were no children. He left the residue of his estate to his 
friend, Captain Richard Ladd. 


Ref.—Will of Francis Swinfens—1685. 


TALBOT 


The family of Talbot or Talbott was founded by Richard Talbot, one 
of the early Puritan settlers of Anne Arundel County. He married Eliza- 
beth Ewen, and one of his sons, John Talbot, became the founder of the 
Calvert County branch of the Talbots. John Talbot married Sarah 
Mears, daughter of John Mears of Calvert County. John Mears was one 
of the early Puritans who acquired lands on the Bay front of Calvert. 
His estate called Mears was granted to him in 1652. It was situated on 
the Upper Cliffs above Parker’s Creek. John Talbot and his descend- 
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ants had their seat at Expectation, a nearby plantation. The Talbots 
were Quakers and members of the Quaker community of the Upper 
Cliffs. John Talbot died in 1709, and devised Expectation to his widow 
Sarah for life and thereafter to his sons, Thomas, Richard, and John. 
His widow married William Allnutt, also a Quaker. The Tax List of 
1733 bears the name of Richard Talbot. The Debt Book of 1753 lists 
Richard Talbot, Edward Talbot, and Thomas Talbot. Some of the Tal- 
bots of this era married into the Dorsey, Hance, and Harris families. 
The Tax List of 1782 shows Thomas Talbot and Philip Talbot as the 
owners of Expectation, and Daniel Talbot as the owner of part of Tru- 
man’s Chance. Edward Talbot was then the owner of Tillington. The 
Talbots have continued to reside in Calvert County throughout the his- 
tory of the County. The genealogical data on the Talbot family is con- 
tained in the book entitled Descendants of Richard and Elizabeth Ewen 
Talbot, by Ida Morrison Shirk. 


Refs.—Will of John Talbot—1709. 
Shirk, I. M., Descendants of Richard and Elizabeth Ewen Tal- 
bot, Baltimore, 1927. 


TANEY 


The Taneys are of French origin, the name originally having been 
de Tani. The close association of the Taneys with some of the early 
Puritan settlers of Calvert County is an indication that the Taneys were 
Huguenots who had taken refuge in England. Both Michael Taney and 
his brother John were transported to Calvert County by the Puritan 
leader, Thomas Letchworth, who received the grant of Letchworth’s 
Chance on the Upper Cliffs as consideration for having transported them 
and other persons to Maryland prior to 1655. John Taney was appren- 
ticed to Major Thomas Truman. Truman took the side of Lord Balti- 
more in the War with the Puritans, and was captured at the Battle of 
the Severn. His possessions were declared forfeited, including his rights 
to the services of John Taney. The records of the Provincial Court show 
that the unexpired portion of the term of servitude of John Taney was 
sold under a decree of the Court, and was purchased by Captain Peter 
Johnson of Calvert County for 5000 pounds of tobacco. The term of John 
Taney was completed in 1657, and the Court ordered William Dorring- 
ton, the Administrator of the Estate of Peter Johnson, deceased, to fur- 
nish Taney with three barrels of corn, one waist coat, one pair of cotton 
drawers, one pair of shoes, one pair of stockings, one suit, one weeding 
hoe, one falling axe, and one cap or hat. He was also entitled to fifty 
acres of land. John Taney married a daughter of Thomas Letchworth, 
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so it is obvious that no social stigma attached to his apprenticeship. His 
son John married Ann Mackall, the widow of Andrew Taneyhill. He 
died in 1703, leaving a will. 


The more important branch of the Taney family is descended from 
Michael Taney, who became a very prosperous land owner and served 
as High Sheriff of Calvert County. Michael Taney was apprenticed to 
Thomas Letchworth. He acquired his first land grant, called Taney’s 
Right in 1663. He purchased the rights for same from John Lawrence, 
who had transported several settlers to Maryland. Other land grants of 
Michael Taney were Taney’s Desire, Littleworth, Wooden Point, Long 
Point, Blind Tom, Taney’s Ease, Taney’s Addition, and Taney’s Delight. 
All of these tracts were in Hunting Creek Hundred. Michael’ Taney pur- 
chased Berry, the plantation of the early Puritan, William Berry, about 
1680. This tract is situated on a hill, overlooking the point where Battle 
Creek meets the Patuxent River. It became the seat of the Taney fam- 
ily and became known as Taney Place. Michael Taney was High Sheriff 
of Calvert from 1685 to 1689. After Lord Baltimore’s government was 
overthrown by the Revolution of 1689, Captain John Coode ordered 
Taney, as Sheriff of Calvert County, to hold an immediate election. 
Taney refused to do so, and circulated a petition among the Calvert 
County planters urging them to unite in opposing the holding of such 
an extraordinary election. Taney would not obey Coode’s orders, and 
Coode had him seized by an armed force commanded by Captain James 
Bigger. He was confined in the prison at St. Mary’s for an extended 
period, along with Captain Richard Smith, Jr., who also had opposed 
Coode. This incident ended Taney’s political career. He died in 1692, 
and devised his dwelling plantation to his son Michael II. His first wife 
was Mary Phillips, daughter of Samuel Phillips, a Puritan ship captain, 
who sailed between Calvert County and London. Taney’s second wife 
was Margaret Beckwith. Taney was a member of Christ Church, and 
in 1684 was one of the signers of a petition requesting that a minister be 
provided for the church. 

Michael Taney II married Dorothy Brooke, daughter of Roger Brooke. 
He died at a relatively early age in 1702, and his widow married Captain 
John Smith. He was succeeded by his son, Michael Taney III, 1695- 
1743, whose wife was Mary Neale of St. Mary’s County. The children of 
this marriage were the first Taneys to be brought up as Roman Catholics. 

Michael Taney IV was the eldest son of Michael III. He married Jane 
Doyne of Charles County. He died, leaving a will, in 1758. Little is 
known of the personalities of the three generations of Taneys following 
the first Michael Taney. They held no offices, but spent their lives 
quietly as planters, not mingling much in the life of the County. Augus- 
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tine Taney, who founded Taneytown in Western Maryland about 1750, 
is the best known of them. Michael Taney V, however possessed the 
stubborn, indomitable spirit of the first Michael. Michael V was edu- 
cated at the Jesuit College at St. Omer in France, where the wealthy 
Catholic planters sent their sons “to receive just enough education to 
enable them to carry on the business of planter and to keep their ac- 
counts.” He married Monica Brooke, a daughter of Roger Brooke IV 
of Brooke Place Manor. He had several sons, including Michael 
Taney VI, who was expected to inherit the family plantation, and Roger 
Brooke Taney, who became the great Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Michael Taney V entered politics after the Revo- 
lution when Catholics were again permitted to hold public office, and 
was elected to the Lower House of the Assembly in 1782. He was re- 
elected to the same office in 1795, in 1799, and in 1812. He was a man 
of great physical energy, and in 1819 at the age of seventy, fought a duel 
with John Magruder, a much younger man, killing his opponent. Duel- 
ing was then illegal in Maryland and Taney fled to Virginia, after escap- 
ing from his house, Taney Place, by a secret passage. He remained in 
Virginia until he died some years later in a fall from his horse. 


Michael Taney VI was the last of the Taneys to own Taney Place. 
He commanded the Militia of the Hunting Creek area in the War of 
1812. After his father killed John Magruder in the ill-fated duel, Michael 
Taney VI left Calvert County and went west. It was not known where 
he went until recently when a letter which he wrote in 1830 when living 
in St. Louis, Missouri, was found. This letter was written to Dr. James 
Gray of Calvert County to assist him in obtaining compensation for the 
destruction of his house at Sheridan’s Point, which was burned by the 
British in 1814. Michael Taney VI sold Taney Place to Young Dorsey 
Hance. 

Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney was the second son of Michael 
Taney V. He was elected to the Lower House of the Maryland Assem- 
bly in 1799, but was defeated for reelection the following year. He be- 
came one of the ablest lawyers of his day, and after a successful legal 
career at the bar of Frederick, he opened a law office in Baltimore, where 
he soon had a large practice. He was appointed Attorney-General of 
Maryland by Governor Joseph Kent in 1827. Five years later, President 
Andrew Jackson appointed him to his Cabinet as Attorney-General of 
the United States. In 1833 he became Secretary of the Treasury. In 
1836 President Jackson appointed him Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a position which he held until his death in 
1867. He was one of the ablest lawyers to sit on the Supreme Court, 
and wrote many important decisions. His famous opinion upholding 
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the rights of a slave owner in the Dred Scott case aroused the wrath of 
the Abolitionist party against him. 


Refs.—Will of Michael Taney—1692. 
Silverson, The Taney Book. 
S. Tyler, Memoir of Roger Brooke Taney, Baltimore, 1872. 


TASKER 


One of the most notable of Calvert County families was founded by 
Thomas Tasker. He settled in Calvert about 1668, on a tract near Lower 
Marlboro called The Ordinary, originally possessed by John Kingsbury. 
The term “ordinary” means an inn, and usually implies a tavern. Thomas 
Tasker became one of the wealthiest men of his day. He was a merchant 
with large commercial interests, and owned ships which sailed from the 
Patuxent River to England. In 1689 he was one of the group who com- 
bined under leadership of Captain John Coode of St. Mary’s to seize 
control of the Province of Maryland from Lord Baltimore. He com- 
manded a company of Calvert County infantry which took part in the 
capture of St. Mary’s City and Mattapany. He thereby earned the favor 
of the Royal Governors who were appointed by the Crown, after the 
displacement of Lord Baltimore. He succeeded Col. Jowles as com- 
mander of the Calvert County Militia. He was appointed to high civil 
offices, becoming a Justice of Calvert County and also Treasurer of 
Maryland. Col. Thomas Tasker died in 1700 and left The Ordinary to 
his son John Tasker. He left the large sum of two thousands pounds 
sterling and his lands on Battle Creek to his son Colonel Benjamin 
Tasker. These were the tracts resurveyed as Harwood and Letchworth, 
which adjoined Brooke Place Manor on the east. The old house now 
called Laveille Place marks the site. Anne Tasker, the daughter of Col. 
Thomas Tasker, married Governor Samuel Ogle. Her brother, Colonel 
Benjamin Tasker, settled in Prince George’s County and had a town 
house in Annapolis. He invested in iron mines in Baltimore County and 
became immensely wealthy. He introduced horse racing into Maryland. 
Although their father had taken the Royalist side in 1689, both Colonel 
Benjamin Tasker and his son, Benjamin Tasker, Jr., enjoyed the favor of 
Lord Baltimore. Colonel Benjamin Tasker was a member of the Council 
for many years. He served as President of the Council and as Acting 
Governor of Maryland. The Taskers, together with the Dorseys and 
Carrolls, developed the iron mines of Anne Arundel County and acquired 
great wealth from this source. Colonel Benjamin Tasker and his son are 
buried in the graveyard of St. Anne’s Church in Annapolis. They are 
among the most distinguished men born in Calvert County. John Tasker, 
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the son of Col. Thomas Tasker, remained a resident of Calvert County, 
as did his son, Thomas Tasker II. The latter died in 1736, without male 
descendants, thus ending the line of this distinguished family in Calvert 
County. 


Refs.—Will of Thomas Tasker—1700. 
Will of John Tasker—1712. 
Will of Thomas Tasker—1736. 
Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. IV, “Tasker.” 


THOMPSON 


James Thompson settled in Calvert County in 1656. He obtained a 
large grant of land called St. James, consisting of 1100 acres in Upper 
Calvert County. It embraced the headwaters of Fishing Creek. James 
Thompson was probably related to the Thompson family of St. Mary’s 
County. He was appointed Deputy Surveyor for both Calvert County 
and St. Mary's County in 1676. He transported his brother Arthur 
Thompson to Calvert County about 1660. Little else is known of the 
career of James Thompson. He was obviously a man of importance in 
early Calvert County, but he did not become the founder of a continuing 
family. It has been conjectured that his daughter Mary was the wife of 
Thomas Tasker. There was a George Thompson who died in 1715, leav- 
ing a plantation in Upper Calvert called Brooke’s Discovery to his son 
George, but the relationship of these Thompsons to James and Arthur 
Thompson has not been established. St. James, one of the larger plan- 
tations of upper Calvert County, was acquired by Thomas Holland. 


Ref.—Land Records. 
TINSLEY 


Thomas Tinsley settled in Calvert County prior to 1694. His plan- 
tation, Tinsley’s Lot, was in Hunting Creek Hundred. His descendants 
removed to Baltimore County. 


Ref.—Land Records. 


TRUMAN 


Major Thomas Truman was the Calvert County representative of a 
family which possessed a manor in Charles County, and which in recent 
years gave a President to the United States. Major Truman lived at Trent 
Hall, on the western shore of the Patuxent River, not far from Benedict, 
which, prior to 1696, was in Calvert County. He settled in Maryland 
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about the year 1652. He was a loyal supporter of Lord Baltimore, and 
was an officer in the military forces of Governor William Stone. He was 
taken prisoner by the Puritans at the Battle of the Severn in 1655, and 
his property was declared forfeited by the Puritans. Lord Baltimore 
rewarded Truman after the Restoration of 1658, with large grants of 
land. One of these was a grant of 1100 acres in Upper Calvert County 
adjoining Upper Bennett, which was given the name of My Lordship’s 
Favor, in recognition of Lord Baltimore’s gratitude to Major Truman. 
This plantation was later the seat of the Blake family. Other land grants 
which Major Truman received in Calvert County were Truman’s Chance, 
which adjoined Letchworth’s Chance to the south, and Truman’s Reserve, 
which under the name of Reserve became the seat of Robert Skinner 
and his descendants. He also received a tract called Inland, situated 
near Prince Frederick, and tracts called Strife, and Rattlesnake Hill. He 
acquired about 2200 acres of land in Calvert County, not including Trent 
Hall and other grants on the western side of the Patuxent. Major Tru- 
man was a staunch fighting man and was possessed of the same in- 
domitable fighting spirit displayed by his later kinsman, President Harry 
S. Truman. He commanded the militia sent to drive away the fierce 
Susquehannock Indians, who had left their ancient villages in 1676 and 
harassed the planters of the Prince George’s County area. Truman de- 
feated the Indians and blockaded them in a fort which they had con- 
structed near the Potomac River. He became infuriated by the many 
murders of white settlers, and in reprisal slaughtered all the Indian cap- 
tives which he had taken. This impulsive act of Truman’s was contrary 
to Lord Baltimore’s “soft” policy toward the Indians, and Truman was 
charged with insubordination and treason. He was tried on these charges 
before the Maryland Assembly, but the Assembly was not disposed to 
find him guilty because the settlers detested the Susquehannocks and 
were glad that Truman had exterminated them. The issues were re- 
solved by a compromise verdict whereby Truman was deposed from his 
military office but suffered no other penalty. He then retired to his seat 
at Trent Hall, where he died in 1685. 

Major Thomas Truman was never married. The later generations of 
the Truman family are descendants of his brothers Nathaniel and James 
Truman. The Truman family were connected by marriage to the Green- 
field family, and by subsequent marriages to the Letchworth and Skinner 
families. The history of the later Trumans relates to Charles County 
rather than Calvert. 


Ref.—Will of Thomas Truman—1685. 
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TURNER 


William Turner, founder of a notable Calvert County family, was prob- 
ably of Puritan stock and lived in Anne Arundel County before settling 
in Calvert. The Turmers were represented among the original Puritan 
settlers on the Severn River. William Turner died in 1663, left his lands 
in Calvert County to his son, William, and lands on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland to his sons, Edward and Richard. William Turner, Jr. re- 
ceived several land grants in Calvert County, including The Warren, a 
tract near St. Leonard’s Creek. There was also a Robert Turner who 
received a grant called Turner’s Pasture in the upper part of Calvert 
County, about the same time. The Turners of the lower County and 
those of the upper County seem to be separate families, although per- 
haps derived from some common ancestor. William Turner, Jr. had a 
son John Turner, who died in 1716, leaving a will which mentions his 
sons John, Thomas, and Gideon. The will also mentions his plantation 
called Bowdle’s Choice, adjoining the land of David Hellen on the Pa- 
tuxent River. (Hellen’s land was Milton’s Lot, now called Patuxent 
Farm.) The name of Gideon Turner appears on the Debt Book of 1753 
as the owner of Bowdle’s Choice. His name is an indication that his 
mother was a daughter of Gideon Dare, there being no other early fam- 
ily in Calvert County which used the name of Gideon. John Turner is 
listed on the Tax List of 1782 as the owner of Bowdle’s Choice. The 
census of 1800 lists John Turner as the owner of twenty-four slaves, in- 
dicating that he was one of the wealthier planters of that date. Present 
day representatives of this family include Mr. A. Claude Turner of 
Preston, and Dr. Thomas B. Turner, Dean of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. 


Refs.—Will of William Turner—1663. 
Will of John Turner—1716. 


VEITCH 


James Veitch was one of the first group of Puritans who settled in 
lower Calvert County under the leadership of Richard Preston about 
1652. He received two grants of land on the south side of St. Leonard’s 
Creek called Veitch’s Rest and Hatton’s Cove. It is probable that James 
Veitch had had military experience before coming to Calvert County, 
because he soon became a lieutenant in the Calvert County Militia. He 
was second in command of the Puritan Militia under Captain Peter John- 
son. He was sent to seize and arrest John Dandy, the early gunsmith 
of Calvert County who was accused of having murdered several persons. 
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Dandy had committed several murders, but due to his skill as a gun- 
smith he had been pardoned. After killing an apprentice, however, he 
fled into the woods. Lieutenant James Veitch accomplished the danger- 
ous task of capturing this armed and desperate man and bringing him 
to justice. James Veitch left his lands in Calvert County to his son; the 
latter removed to Prince George’s County, where his descendants are 
still living. 
Ref.—Land Records. 


WADSWORTH 


William Wadsworth, whose name recalls that of the Puritan poet of 
New England, settled in Calvert County prior to 1663. He received a 
grant of land called Timberwell, situated below Lower Marlboro. Tim- 
berwell was inherited by his son, Richard Wadsworth, who died in 1675, 
leaving a will by which Timberwell passed to his sons Richard and Wil- 
liam. William Wadsworth, grandson of William the founder, had a 
daughter who married Absalom Kent, and at the latter’s death in 1710, 
Timberwell was inherited by Henry Kent, who thus became the heir of 
the Wadsworths. Timberwell was the seat of the Kent family for many 
generations. One of the later Kents of Timberwell was Joseph Kent, 
who became a Governor of the State of Maryland and a member of the 
United States Senate. 


Refs.—Will of William Wadsworth—1675. 
Will of William Wadsworth II—1710. 


WARD 


It is not surprising that the Ward family was represented in a county 
where so many Puritans settled. Lawrence Ward, founder of the Ward 
family of Calvert County, was one of its first settlers. In 1652 he re- 
ceived a patent for 200 acres of land called The School House, situated 
in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred, not far from Captain Peter Johnson’s 
land called Brewhouse. The connection, if any, between Lawrence Ward 
of Calvert County and William Ward who settled at Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, about 1632 and founded the prominent Ward family of New 
England is not known, but doubtless they came from the same Puritan 
stock. 

Lawrence Ward was probably closely connected with John Ward, one 
of the early Puritan settlers of Anne Arundel County. Little is known 
of his life, except that he served in the Puritan Militia. He received the 
grant of Ward’s Neck, in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred in 1668. Ward’s 
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Pasture, in the same locality, was patented by Murphy Ward in 1681. 
He and Benjamin Ward, whose name also appears on the land records, 
were perhaps sons of Lawrence Ward. 

The Rent Rolls bear the name of John Ward, whom we may assume 
was of the third generation of the Wards of Calvert County. The name 
of John Ward, residing in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred, appears on the 
Tax List of 1733. He had a white servant named John Dudley. Another 
John Ward resided in Hunting Creek Hundred at the same time. He 
was perhaps a son of Benjamin Ward, as another Benjamin Ward is 
listed on the Tax List of 1782 as residing in Hunting Creek Hundred. 

The Debt Book of 1753 lists a John Ward owning Goldson’s Inherit- 
ance and Veitch’s Rest. These tracts were on the north side of St. Leon- 
ard’s Creek on a cove called Veitch’s Cove, and were probably the seat 
of the Ward family of the lower county. The Census of 1800 shows 
James Ward as residing in St. Leonard’s Creek area, possessed of one 
slave. Benjamin Ward, Robert Ward, and Parker Ward were included 
among the residents of Hunting Creek Hundred at the time of the Census. 
Each was the owner of four slaves. John D. Ward was elected Sheriff 
of Calvert County in 1827. 

The Ward family is still represented in Calvert County and although 
not one of the great land holding families of the County, its descendants 
may claim pride in their three centuries of Calvert County ancestry. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


WARING 


Captain Sampson Waring of the Puritan Militia of Calvert County was 
the leader of the Militia of the Upper Cliffs of Calvert County. He was 
born in Shropshire, England, in 1617, and settled in Virginia about 1643. 
He came to Calvert County about 1651. He took part in the Battle of 
the Severn, when Lord Baltimore’s men were defeated by the Puritans. 
The family of Waring is of the same derivation as the Warrens of New 
England. Captain Sampson Waring received land grants called War- 
rington and Sampson’s Dividend, situated on the Cliffs above Parker’s 
Creek. The town of Warrington was laid out on the land of Sampson 
Waring under the Act of 1668 for establishing towns. Warrington is 
shown on early maps of Calvert County, but has long since disappeared. 
It was located on the road leading to Dare’s Wharf. Prince Frederick 
proved to be a more advantageous location for a town. Captain Samp- 
son Waring sat in the Puritan Assembly. He was a lawyer by profession 
and served as Executor of the estates of several of the early settlers. His 
wife was Sarah Leigh. He died in 1670, and left his lands to his widow 
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and to his son, Basil Waring. He had a daughter who married Richard 
Young of Calvert County. Basil Waring, born in 1650, married Sarah 
Hance, daughter of John Hance. He was a prosperous planter. His 
second wife was Katherine Marsham, daughter of Richard Marsham He 
died in 1688, and in his will mentions his three sons, Sampson, Basil, and 
Marsham Waring. 

Basil Waring II was born in Calvert County in 1683. He sold the 
Calvert County lands which he inherited from his father and settled in 
Prince George’s County, where he died in 1733. His wife, Martha, was 
a daughter of Captain Thomas Greenfield and Mary Truman Greenfield, 
his wife. Many persons prominent in the social and political life of 
Maryland can trace their ancestry through this marriage back to Captain 
Sampson Waring of the Calvert County Militia. 


Refs.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. I, “Waring.” 
Will of Captain Sampson Waring—1670. 
Will of Basil Waring—1688. 


WEEMS 


The family of Weems, or Wemys, is of Scottish origin, tracing back to 
the youngest son of the MacDuff who slew MacBeth in the Scottish wars 
as related by Shakespeare. This John MacDuff so distinguished himself 
in warfare that he was created Earl of Wemys by King Malcolm III. 
The Wemys family took part in the ill-fated Stuart uprising of 1715, caus- 
ing their title to be forfeited. Lady Betty Wemys came to Anne Arundel 
County shortly thereafter, accompanied by her young son David. 

David Weems (Wemys) married Margaretta Harrison, a daughter of 
Richard Harrison, who was Clerk of Calvert County. There were several 
children of this marriage, including Dr. James Weems of Calvert County. 
David Weems had additional children by his second marriage, including 
David Weems, Jr. and Parson Mason Locke Weems, the celebrated biog- 
rapher of George Washington. 

Dr. James Weems married a daughter of Gabriel Parker and settled 
near Lower Marlboro. He represented Calvert County in the Lower 
House of the Assembly from 1740 to 1744. His son, Colonel John 
Weems, married Ann Compton of Cedar Hill, and later the father, Dr. 
James Weems, married her mother, the widow of Thomas Compton. 

Rev. Mason Locke Weems, son of David Weems by his second mar- 
riage, was born in 1759. He went to England with Edward Gantt to 
study for the ministry, returning after the Revolution to become Rector 
of St. James Church in Anne Arundel County, and at All Saints in Cal- 
vert County. He served at various churches in Virginia, including old 
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Pohick Church which George Washington had attended. His famous 
book, The Life and Memorable Actions of George Washington, was the 
first biography of General Washington. The famous story of the young 
George Washington and the cherry tree first appeared in print in this book. 


Captain George Weems, a grandson of David Weems, founded the 
Weems Steamship Line in 1817. Throughout the nineteenth century 
steamboats of the Weems Line plied the waters of Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributaries, stopping at the various wharfs or “steamboat landings” 
to pick up freight and passengers. The boats of the Weems Line were 
famous for their excellent Southern Maryland cooking. Captain George 
Weems was succeeded by his son, Captain Mason Locke Weems. The 
Weems family is still well-represented in Calvert County nearly two 
hundred and fifty years after David Weems, the founder of the family, 
first saw the waters of the Chesapeake Bay. 

Ref.—History of the Weems Family, by P. D. H. Weems, Annapolis, 


1945. 
WILKINSON 


General James Wilkinson states in his memoirs that the Wilkinson 
family of Calvert County was founded by Joseph Wilkinson, who emi- 
grated from England about 1729. There were earlier Wilkinsons in Cal- 
vert County, as the Rent Rolls show a John Wilkinson, a planter owning 
a tract of land called Dividing Branch in Hunting Creek Hundred. 
Joseph Wilkinson, the father of General James Wilkinson, married Eliza- 
beth Skinner, a daughter of William Skinner of Calvert County. Her 
name appears as Eliza Wilkinson on the Tax List of 1733. She resided 
in Hunting Creek Hundred. There was one son of this marriage, Joseph 
Wilkinson II, who died in 1763 at the age of thirty-two years. He mar- 
ried Betty Heighe and had two sons, James and Joseph, both of whom 
became generals in the American Revolution. The family resided on the 
south side of Hunting Creek, their plantation consisting of 120 acres of 
Godsgrace and 70 acres of Stoakley. The grave of Joseph Wilkinson is 
marked by a stone, placed there during the Calvert County Tercenten- 
nary Celebration of 1954. Joseph Wilkinson III became an officer in the 
County Militia. At the outbreak of the American Revolution he held 
the rank of Major, second only to Col. Benjamin Mackall. He became a 
Colonel, and in the War of 1812 was given the rank of General. He repre- 
sented Calvert County in the Lower House of the Assembly in 1790, and 
in 1798 he became Register of Wills of Calvert County, a position which 
he held until 1820, when he resigned. His wife was Barbara Mackall, 
the youngest daughter of General James John Mackall. His land hold- 
ings in Calvert County were extensive, and in 1800 he owned fifty slaves. 
Descendants of General Joseph Wilkinson settled in the South prior to 
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the Civil War. Dr. W. W. Wilkinson of Baltimore City is a modern 
descendant of this branch of the Wilkinsons. 


General James Wilkinson, the younger brother of General Joseph Wil- 
kinson, was one of the most celebrated figures in American history. He 
was a General in the Continental Army. After the American Revolution 
he commanded the troops on the southwestern frontier and subdued the 
savage Creeks and Cherokees and other Indian tribes of that region. 
He was again called to service in the War of 1812, and, after driving the 
British out of Alabama, was put in charge of the invasion of Canada in 
the final year of the War. 


As a young man, James Wilkinson planned to become a doctor, in- 
tending to follow in the footsteps of his uncle, Dr. Frederick Skinner of 
Calvert County. He studied medicine in Philadelphia and returned to 
Maryland to begin the practice of medicine, when the American Revo- 
lution occurred. He promptly enlisted in the Continental Army and was 
sent to New England with the rank of lieutenant. He displayed great 
ability as a soldier, and after the campaign in which the British forces 
invading New York under General Burgoyne were forced to surrender, 
he joined General Washington’s army in New Jersey. He was made a 
General after the Battle of Trenton. General James Wilkinson was one 
of that group of brilliant young soldiers like General Henry Knox, Gen- 
eral Nathanael Greene, and others, without whose military skill and in- 
domitable spirit the American Revolution could not have been won. He 
married Ann Biddle, daughter of a prominent Philadelphia family, and 
after the Revolution went to Kentucky to develop the lands which he 
obtained as a reward for his services to the nation. His military abil- 
ities were again required by the nation, and he was called into service 
in the Indian Wars, as well as in the War of 1812. He enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of Thomas Jefferson throughout his life. Jef- 
ferson made him military Governor of the Louisiana Territory. General 
Wilkinson was one of the principal witnesses when Aaron Burr was tried 
for treason. The political enemies of Jefferson tried to make Wilkinson 
the scapegoat, and gave him what we now call a “bad press” in the his- 
tory books. There seems no doubt that General Wilkinson was a de- 
voted and patriotic American. He frequently returned to military serv- 
ice at the call of duty, neglecting his business interests. The Maryland 
Assembly granted him a pension in recognition of his great services to 
the nation. He died in Mexico City in 1825, leaving a family at New 
Orleans, where his descendants are still living. 

Refs.—Land Records. 

General James Wilkinson, Memoirs, Philadelphia, 1817. 
Hay and Werner, The Admirable Trumpeter, New York, 1946. 
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WILLIAMS 

The Williams family is represented among the Puritan settlers of New 
England as well as among the Puritans of Virginia and Maryland. Oliver 
Cromwell was closely related to the Williams family. There was a Wil- 
liams among the early Puritan settlers on the Severn River. The founder 
of the Williams family of Calvert County was Joseph Williams, who 
settled in Calvert prior to 1668. He established himself near the head 
of Battle Creek, where he received grants of land called Wooton in 1676 
and Catch in 1681. He was a Commissioner and Justice of Calvert County 
in 1683. It is probable that Joseph Williams married Ann Wooton, a 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Wooton, an early physician of Calvert County. 
Joseph Williams had several children, including a son William Williams, 
who patented a tract of land called Williams’ Littlefield. This seems to 
have been the same tract which became known as Williams’ Oldfield, 
and which is now the site of Prince Frederick. William Williams also 
patented a tract called Jerusalem, adjoining Swinfen’s Adventure. He 
purchased a tract called Agreement, a part of which he gave to his 
daughter Elizabeth, who married the Huguenot immigrant, Isaac Mon- 
nett. William Williams died in 1721, leaving his estates to his wife for 
life, and then to his son, Francis Williams. He stated in his will that 
he was a member of the Church of England. 


The name of Francis Williams appears on the Tax List of 1733. The 
Debt Book of 1753 lists the name of Aaron Williams, presumably the 
son of Francis. He was the owner of lands called Friendship, Williams’ 
Hardship, and part of Littlefield. The same book also bears the name 
of John Williams, the owner of Prevent Danger, the tract where Christ 
Church stands. The names of Aaron Williams, Jr., Francis Williams, 
and Talbot Williams are contained in the Tax List of 1782. It is prob- 
able that they were all sons of Aaron Williams, as each owned parts of 
the same lands. The name of Benjamin Williams is listed on the census 
of 1800. He was a prosperous planter, owning fifteen slaves. Henry 
Williams in the middle of the nineteenth century married the daughter 
of Captain George Weems, and became the head of the Weems Steam- 
boat Company. The Weems Line expanded under his management, un- 
til it became one of the great industrial enterprises of Maryland. His son 
George Weems Williams, Esq., went to Baltimore and became one of the 
leaders of the Maryland Bar. He was a candidate for the office of Mayor 
of Baltimore in 1920 and failed of election by a narrow margin. The Wil- 
liams family is still well-represented in Calvert County, after nearly three 
centuries since the arrival of Joseph Williams on the shores of Battle Creek. 


Refs.—Will of William Williams—1721. 
Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. V, “Williams.” 
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WILSON 


The Wilson family of Calvert County and Prince George’s was founded 
by James Wilson prior to 1652. In that year James Wilson and John 
Sewall received a grant of land called Forked Neck. James Wilson died 
in 1672, and by his will devised his lands to his wife for life and then 
to his sons, James, John, and Josiah. James Wilson lived at The Ridge, 
a plantation located just north of old Huntingtown. Major Josiah Wil- 
son, son of James the immigrant, became a man of wealth and position. 
He was one of the signers of the address of the Protestants of Calvert 
County to King William III. He was a Major in the Militia in 1698. 
He became High Sheriff of Calvert County in 1698 and a Justice in 1700. 
His landed estates were The Ridge, Angle, and Wilson’s Common, all 
near Huntingtown. Major Josiah Wilson later moved to Prince George's 
County. He was High Sheriff of Prince George’s County in 1704 and 
1705. He moved to Anne Arundel County and was High Sheriff of that 
County in 1706-7-8. He was one of the Aldermen and Incorporators of 
the City of Annapolis under its first Charter. He died in 1717, leaving 
a number of children who married into prominent families. His wife 
was Martha Lingan, a daughter of George Lingan. He left his Calvert 
County lands, including The Ridge, Angle, and George’s Desire, to his 
son James Wilson, who died prior to 1736. Frances Wilson, who died 
leaving a will in 1736, is believed to have been the widow of James Wil- 
son. Her will mentions several children including Sophia, the wife of 
George Lawrence; Elizabeth, the wife of William Ireland; and Margaret, 
the wife of Thomas Hickman, Constable of Lyons’ Creek Hundred. Her 
sons were Josiah Wilson, James Wilson, and John Wilson. 

The Debt Book of 1753 shows that Josiah Wilson III owned a large 
part of Robinson’s Rest on the Upper Cliffs. His son, Josiah Wilson, 
married Ann Dare, a daughter of Nathaniel Dare. The Tax List of 1782 
shows that Nathaniel Wilson, who was probably the son of Josiah 
owned a part of Island Neck, and that Andrew Wilson, probably another 
son, owned part of Gideon and Clevely’s Right on the Lower Cliffs, 
which he no doubt inherited as a grandson of Nathaniel Dare. James 
Wilson in 1782 owned Newington, a tract near The Ridge, the last- 
named tract being then owned by Col. William Ireland, another Wilson 
descendant. The Wilsons were possessed of a flair for military matters, 
and many of them were officers in the Calvert County Militia. Several 
Wilsons fought in the American Revolution. The census of 1800 shows 
that James and Thomas Wilson owned lands in the upper part of Calvert 
County, and Nathaniel Wilson lived in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred. 
The latter's daughter Ann married Captain John Broome, who distin- 
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guished himself in the Calvert County Militia during the War of 1812. 
The Wilsons continued to hold an important part in Calvert County af- 
fairs during the nineteenth century. Joseph Wilson was a prominent 
lawyer and newspaper publisher at the time of the Prince Frederick fire 
in 1882. Each generation of the Wilson family since 1652 has contrib- 
uted leaders to the life of Calvert County. 


Refs.—Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. II, “Wilson.” 
Will of James Wilson—1672. 
Will of Josiah Wilson—1717. 
Will of Frances Wilson—1736. 


WOOD 


The Wood family of Calvert County can be traced back to Edward 
Wood who settled in the vicinity of Hunting Creek prior to 1663. The 
Wood family has been represented wherever the Puritans settled, in 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and in Maryland. Edward Wood received the 
grant of land called Wood’s Adventure in 1663, and of Wood’s Endeavor 
in 1664. These tracts were located in Lyons’ Creek Hundred above 
Hunting Creek. The Rent Rolls show that the lands of Edward Wood 
were divided between William and Edward Wood, doubtless his sons. 
The Tax List of 1733 shows that Edward Wood owned a plantation in 
Lyons’ Creek Hundred, and possessed twelve slaves. He was a planter 
of more than average substance. Edward Wood and Benjamin Wood 
are listed on the Debt Book of 1753. The Tax List of 1782 shows that 
Benjamin Wood owned “Edward Wood’s Land,” and the same date Jona- 
than Wood owned Wood's Adventure. The census of 1800 lists William 
Wood as the owner of eighteen slaves. The Wood family has continued 
to flourish in Calvert County throughout the centuries, and contemporary 
representatives of the family are still living on or near their ancestral 
estates just north of Hunting Creek. 


Ref.—Land Records and Tax Lists. 


YOUNG 


The Youngs are one of the Puritan families who colonized America 
from Virginia to Massachusetts. Captain Richard Young, the first of the 
family in Maryland, was one of the original Puritan settlers of Anne 
Arundel County in 1650. He possessed large land holdings on the south 
side of the Magothy River, and served as High Sheriff of Anne Arundel 
County. 
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Several members of the Young family were among the earliest settlers 
of Calvert County. Richard Young “of the Cliffs” died in 1665, leaving 
a will. He seems not to have had any children, as he left his lands to 
his brothers, George and William Young. George Young and William 
Young came to Calvert County about 1663. There was also an Arthur 
Young in Calvert, a Quaker who settled on the Lower Cliffs. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Basil Waring. His daughter, Mary Young, was the 
second wife of Alexander Parran, and many persons prominent in later 
generations are descended from Young Parran, the son of Alexander and 
Mary Young Parran. 


It is difficult to trace the lines of the Youngs of Calvert down through 
the years, as they left few wills. They all seem to have descended from 
George Young and William Young, the younger brothers of Richard 
Young of the Cliffs. George Young received several grants of land, all 
in Hunting Creek Hundred. These were Young’s Desire, Young's For- 
tune, Young’s Mount, Young’s Attempt, and Friendship. George Young 
died in 1718, and left Young’s Attempt to his son William, and other 
lands to his sons John, Henry, Samuel, and several daughters. He men- 
tions also the children of his deceased son George. 


William Young, probably the son of the first William, married Rebecca 
Bourne, a daughter of Major Samuel Bourne of Eltonhead Manor. 
Rebecca Young is mentioned in Samuel Bourne's will and also in the 
will of his widow, Elizabeth Bourne, in 1715. This branch of the Youngs 
settled on part of Eltonhead Manor where they continuously resided 
until William Young, whose mother was a Hellen, came to Baltimore 
City about 1830. He was an ancestor of the writer of this book, as his 
daughter married Francis Leopold Stein of Baltimore in 1836. These 
Youngs of lower Calvert County were members of Middleham Chapel 
for many generations. 

One of the most important members of the Young family of Calvert 
County was Richard Young, who was Clerk of Calvert County from 1718 
to 1744. The copy of the Tax List of 1733, which is deposited in the 
Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore, bears the handwriting of Rich- 
ard Young and is certified by him to be a true copy of the original. 

The Debt Book of 1753 shows Richard Young to be the owner of 
Young’s Fortune, Young’s Attempt, and Young’s Desire. Ownership of 
these tracts, which had been patented by George Young, would indicate 
that Richard Young was a descendant, probably a grandson, of George 
Young. Philemon Young then owned a part of Young’s Desire, and 
Parker Young owned lands nearby. The Tax List of 1782 bears the 
names of Thomas Young and Richard Young, and of William Young of 
Eltonhead Manor. The Youngs have continued to live in Calvert County 
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throughout the centuries. They fought in the American Revolution, and 
filled many civil offices. There were two main lines, those of Hunting 
Creek were descended from George Young. They intermarried with 
such families as Parker, Cox, and Dorsey, and the name of Young Dorsey 
Hance is well-known as the first of his family to own Taney Place. The 
Youngs of Eltonhead Manor were probably descended from the first 


William Young, the youngest of the three Young brothers who settled in 
Calvert. 


Refs.—Will of George Young—1718. 
Will of Samuel Bourne—1693. 
Will of Richard Young—1757. 
Land Records and Tax Lists. 
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THE CALVERT COUNTY TAX ASSESSMENT LIST OF 1782 
A RETURN BY NORRIS MARTIN ASSESSOR IN LYONS CREEK HUNDRED 
AGREEABLE TO THE ACT TO RAISE SUPPLIES FOR THE YEAR 1782 
(Assessments are in pounds sterling) 
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Hinton Richard: Ur. cosa aries Ug PN ate 
PUPITONS LOMAS eG hea nai ate oe ne 
EAOWALC JOINT A Wis ata wont le teidrcrs atta re ema RE 
TAI WALL SICAL hil Gi ure bis cit a ata ake 
HOI yesOnN es hla as poe wees ala enone 
Ireland, Gilbert....... Lyons Creek & Dunkirk. 562 
Ireland, William...... Hall's Filleers 5 Pec 525 
JORNSON, Henrys 7: cess ve ak ws aan EE ee 
Johnson, William of 
ICO Uwe ee eee Red Hall & Hall’s Hills. 100 
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t = g 2 2 % £22 
OWNER LAND < Gaz ge ea 
S yf S oR 8 38838 
SM aod So ae Se eee 
Z ee ZO Oe eet 2 
Johnson, William of 
Mr re tia seein inte GS 2 Exchanges vo aes: 150 187h 12 Ps dor eon: OU ama eee 
BERTIE VAAN HUIAIDL sc a uha ence aged cay as ah «le atlas dco | ENA SPS Alt 
Kendall, James.......Hall’s Hills............ 37 Sy ia Bos a, ee Lars 
Lambert, William..... SMILING LOts see a eatee 50 oN ES 6. Fe 207 eI elo 
Lane, Richard........ Dunkirk & Hornisham.. 300 525 540 1 4 
Lane, Samuel......... Hornisham............ 251 439 17 20 14 28 1360 2 7 
Lyles, Catherine...... RReCSH al Penis se wees 41 46 ZS 73 6 
PRK AMON ss cae ee ts tee nee eds 1 TO Teta 
RUE Ley ER ICHAT a2) Sh sracieg witiehs cette alk visle tte esas 515 ast beg 
Mer EE ATE NODIAS ik is aise ain oa peeve Maletein 1 2 1001 "1 
METAS ACO Dee ets hee ace ok SA DA Whale oeamale Ze NS 14-1 1 
MPR ICHAEL Cas ee x 5 air ante cae tuts sol en «a's 2» Late Le 
MeraONA TL THOUNAS 10) scan). ieee tle eis sol iwdie @ iy oe 1 2h te me Meal Beat 
MEGOUS FIGIIES ce cies. olciar titel e Viet viele ey eyo tuts 1 4 40 Ts 
BATICLA EE COIN ees cet sis Se ce ae a uts pry aetna aials | te | BE WG Gal inf 
Robertson, Elizabeth. .Hall’s Hills & Defense... 150 206 4 7 495 3 16 
Ross, Daniel, Jr....... Cons Chances cae, os+ 134 ry Wann | A 2 22 wane 
ROT EOS FOU fies sata iela atanceate sas Sia ie ne ate anti e's 1 2 100 1 1 
PSAWSENIEY ANDEAN) oslocisia wine te aies pale ae aiclele sons Sey 400 1 4 
Sansbury, William. ...Archer Hays........... 40 15 5, 44 42 9 
PRTAOV LMOITIAS cc's «/toleler els aisle cis .c enletelnce emily = 4 4 fetes Bek. 
Skinner, Henrietta. ...Smith’s Farm.......... 
Good Prospect......... 
Land's: Wanid sf soe si33 2 362 543 17 48 8 20 1374 1 5 
Smith, Alexander..... Batchellor’s Quarters.... 436 654 34 8 30 2447 1 9 
Smith, Betsy.......... Soldier’s Fortune....... 273 341°)20': 12°. 8 -13-"1323 eas 
Smith, Clement....... Pras Crates 5.8 ors 25 230 SAS OG R29 Bele LL a Sone 
Smith, Daniel........ Bisnland yess secs 
Watlenden 7) uo.) tee 
Welch Pool............ 345 517 18 8 23 1018 2 8 
Smith, Gavin......... Granthanen ena. s © 
Bazard awe ea eet s 
Sim’s Addition......... 
Grantham Hall......... 480 T2025 tL lae 52 AGE pei ee 
Smith, George........ fhurmers Place 220705)... 
Smith’s Chance... ..- 
Marcher Havsi sow... sus 239 BIS ASI) Be QO 27 cia ee 
Smith, Joseph........ MOrdiKé. oot oi she os 60 fete © | 2 ATW ASG Pied 
Smith, Mordecai...... Highland) ss 009s oe Pee 
Smith’s Chance........ 
Turner’s Place......... 1126 852 13 80 10 30 1637 3 9 
Smith, Nathan........ Smith’s Chance........ 
TUIPMCE S PIACE 0 shat. 5 oi 
PAO Me ew a tons aces ans 150 Fel dpe IP $4 (20) 772i eer dS 
Smith, Patrick Sim... .Hall’s Craft............ 256 320 17 26 7 18 1240 1 4 
Spicknall, Leonard... ...........eeeeceeeseees 3 Mi Tie Oe hae 
Stallings, Absalom....Thatcham............. 49 30 Pees Geta 2 
Stallings, Elizabeth. ......00 000s ce eek eee ees 1 Decl we es ek eee 
Stallings, Richard..... Fox's Horne) fee es 
Lingan’s Purchase...... 180 225 Ay TS oe 20 0N ae 
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SOLAATITS CAISCAEN Lc yacytonigale > ais n'y Babee Blan ee Lele ee 
Stamp, Thomas....... AIDES PIACE sa te vk 111 
Taneyhill, James...... CCOOPCE aie Usd ed ae eels 86 
Taneyhill, John....... Calendar urs vce ihe 
CLOOPET Sores LA cme nan ahs 
Priendshipin:: ... 4... 
WECHPOON In... dvas. 351 
‘Taney, Deonard.) y : Cooper. a: . + ecay vet aise 86 
PRTMIUICT Ae PAOLA OAINIIS © cigs cbale wis diaia ee wie eee 
TEOU, Sangre aso Be. PITCH S LOCC ta ean 127 
Trott Jeannie! OF Samy). Pes ea a Cee Peete 
RIPTIOr VMAS 2 ies Viele bik bc Rie ae Cae ells 
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A RETURN BY JOHN SPICKNALL ASSESSOR 
IN LOWER MARLBORO HUNDRED AGREEABLE TO THE ACT 
TO RAISE SUPPLIES FOR THE YEAR 1782 
(Assessments are in pounds sterling) 











3 2 g 2 ~ 7 22 
Oo i} q . 
OWNER LAND < 2% a « 2 = 8 
Sy Pears (hay as alae 
© 4O9° N 8S B® OBS 
S$ S23 S828 G2585 
Allein, William....... Henry Chew........... 159 
Newington............ 
Coxcomb & Cox Head.. 200 
Smith’s Convenience.... 31 
Second Thought........ 10 
400 4007 2 780300 6 Sc) TRO TR20 ie ang 
Allnutt, Zaccheus..... Brooke’s Partition...... 236 
Hogsdown...........--. 7 
Small Reward.......... 21 
264 198 2 4 19 3631.9 
Arnold, Rebecca...... Henry Chew..........- 400 
Hardesty’s Choice...... 130 
Abinotonyy esses aa: 350 
2 lots in Lower Marlboro. 1542 13 11 #19 2074 1 5 
Ballard, Leonard...... Newington............ 133 166..12..20: 3).10, (645 tit 
EMEC POLE bog: taf ass ahd ON Oh With Phalas oda gees 04 vs 69 1 1 
AEE EE IOMIASS os cei ese canes eee we mk co's fies STIS 
Bishoprick, Richard. . .lot in Lower Marlboro. . Zhe OEE i108 ie 
Bond, Elizabeth.......Hogsdown............. 225 
Spittlesw 2 oso aa hs 27 
Small Reward.......... 7 
259 338 17 6 9 20 1105 1 6 
Bond, Richard........ Small Reward.......... 54 
Lowry’s Chance........ 148 
Hogsdown...........-. 75 
Mitenain i ais scohale 3 a's 243 
Brooke’s Partition...... 104 
624 1092 14 4 16 1530 1 1 
Brady, Benjamin...... DPrestOns ceria ater ae ees 30 SS rr 2 hd ne 4h ES reo iz 
Prstairi CACY; Shs so ace akiee se wih aule ew eieoe s+ 4,3 ye 10 1 6 
Camphin, Dammund. .lot in Lower Marlboro. . 41 41 
RAIS SLAVE sian or metd tie ee nye oa een 98 Sia 588 fa a ee ie Wye « 
Chew, Samuel........ 2 lots in Lower Marlboro. 70 70 1 #1 
Contee, Thomas...... 2 lots in Lower Marlboro. 45 45 1 1 
(Ove) a) 3 [1 9 lot in Lower Marlboro.. 20 Aue ek 
Cox, Jeremiah........ Newington............ 220 247 3 Pei srenmA Phe ies eS 
Cox, Jeremiah, Jr........0ccscccccescceecoses Lescy 40 1 6 
Cox, Margaret........ Burk’s Chance, Refuge 
& Makeshift......... 125 120 120 1 2 
David, John.......... 2 lots in Lower Marlboro. 5 2 iS 2A ies 
David, Joseph. i. .5 6s kets eee an ee ned wie'e 2 1 es Wee ® | 


nnn nn 


o ily aur Ne 
5 88 8 5 
OWNER LAND < gg” B =| 
6 BURGOS Y 1) ei heen 
PR pS Poe Se ame as EB EY 
N 3 
Zn ere ee Ose! RO amet 
DPAIONIAINIOS a heehee stan cha, Phe pint Courant Shes 25 
Deale, Richard....... Timberwell............ 74 46 1 <M Pt ga! 
POOTING ARCALICS) O2s ee aah see ates: ek cutee tte 3 10 52 
TypckertsJOnn..: ta es dee eyo muee hme uate share alent aes 3 14 239 
BVarS AR ICHATC Bode hehe tee, ine SiN COR Nes 1 3 es LOU 
Fitzhugh, Col. Wm... .2 lots in Lower Marlboro. 150 5 Pha eat) 
Freeland, Frisby...... Mackall’s Force........ 323 
RGHIBICM Seen 166 
LOWE s Rest. Ge ass 142 
631 1562 29 30 15 60 2845 
Freeland, Mary....... Young Cox’s Land..... 193 1681\:9 (oP 1s ZZ aie 
Freeland, Peregrine....Mackall’s Force........ 323 66718 Sie 7 29 28 
Galloway, John....... Pitesti ick ons 29 39 Zoe 60 
Gibson, James........ SSDAULIG  oradets stata tine where eis 62 
ACdINION S308 ee 88 
Newington. i.ee onan 122 
272 150 6 6 15 434 
Gibson, John......... DICE oe sede aye e itate 231 288 3 5 15 492 
ASIDSON SS JONN OL JODN sa... uicessic eanle cree ee eta ais 1 12 
Gibson, John of Walter..................00-. 1 | Re: 43 
Grahame, Asenath....Blackwall.............. 30 
Bealls S tet ace nnd 68 
Hardesty’s Choice...... 180 
Spittlon wie aay wars ese 50 
328 638 15 134 6 7 1660 
Cirahame ry OWN se dele cas keds is cleo ae ak ae 1 1 82 
TA shia tay hace nila dd a icte arte val gigi eee Pan yd! 12 
FIANCE VION oe ree tee Maes hie et ie ee ee 3: 9 56 
HIASGOSEY FI OSEDDI A Maia hc aioe Lick on eee Wee bok Zio 42 
Piaraesty: SE MOMAS eh ae ete es ee aly 1 1 4 78 
AAPHSWOTTH, TAURI he ais og oun ste ee rate als 1 Sry 46 
Harris, Joseph........ ADINGEOR. wees ot aes os 150 187 4 5 14 401 
RPATTISON PRONE Oyen als Rae ee ate Ce rele Dig, 15 
FAAITISON NS WiATts is oak aloe a See Pe 2 4 32 
PEATTISONMINODERGE oie 2 ate, oe hele ee nc el en: 6 1 4 8 80 
EESTTISONA SATINIED ad Vinnie nied bedi b ie 1 Ze 29 
Harrison, William... ..Brooke’s Discovery..... 200 
Lowry’s Resurvey...... 126 
Cox’s Freehold......... 128 
Tucker’s Thickett....... 200 
654 455 5 TWISeEAtae 
Harrison, William 
Oy PAS Oe Race Oeics oii od oe Weed man eal chee ahd that x yea 12 
Harrison, William 
OR WIA oho eathe Ae A via alee oa 1 Pen es | 70 
Harwood, Francis..... lot in Lower Marlboro. . 90 6 25 3 1 494 
MO AR rancis: (had ce arae ee nc ee ene ue ae 343 29 
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n \o 
é eee Pere aa 
3) a s «a =| beg 
OWNER LAND < 24 25e8 
S BeOS eG | RO y Aor Gia cer 
BN he Be oneet teas Glee ae peak 
Nn N nN 
Z fei 8 moo pes oe 
Biol Margaret ho... code oie bee yeu. Fig bo seisibas Pier 
BR VE CNY UREIATHN ori) che) cA oes greece faa td ee 3 LAr Gab oe | 
Ireland, William...... RIGRE ee ee ee ae 100 
-- \George’s Desire iy... .; 44 
AUGHON eo kee aces 43 
ANglorers conn Aes 87 
Ireland’s Plains......... SZ 
306 2386568 7 453) iS E539 ey 
SECC IL GOS Nb 99, a MASAI Ae MR oR Bae 1 Dans. cams 7: Eg Re | 
Johnson, Dr. Edward..Preston............... 270 
Muffett’s Mount....... 200 
SDPO i ees aie ten 4 
Turner’s Chance........ 50 
Wood’s Adventure...... 50 
AGCITION rk he 33 
Poor Land cs ees. 134 
Mosquito Point........ $1 
Hardesty’s Choice...... 3 
Henry Chew). 7s. 66 
861 1506 32 113 16 69 3287 1 3 
PERSP OCIIAINITY ce RC re ca) inlet ae PAs 255. EG 
IOS PERAIHIOS Pl os cis SE Na eile dis iors aide Cine ws bs bra | 
MICSETLNOINAS 0 2 Dye AP Re ede 5 3p 140 28h ines 
ment, Daniel.)....... 5. inberwelts Poh 380 
Burk’s Chance......... 150 
Smith’s Convenience.... 29 
559 768 21 7 28 447i ae 
BONTIS BI ATICS Sice Ri e Cices Ata ei Sere Acta Rie) 4 13 OF) Lens 
CSTE 304) 11 Pare Islington. he). eee 75 65 Sn eed 93 1 4 
Lawrence, John....... ISHMNgtone slays Seas 177 
Small Reward.......... 57 
Lowry’s Addition....... 145 
379 379 9 6 26 837 2 10 
LEY ag PL Dia eo ne ee 4 6 G2 tis 7, 
CSE AT ET Te Tg BSE S So a Ra TR RR? | Ee 3 6 30) oho 6 
MCLE SIA iia Ot Sate aia fea ke LM oe kek Aes a S53 ig Ry 
rete oe AEN AITENEY Agi mits ik (td ots fate a Yee ere ic 1) 754 ee Fe | 
Lee, Robert... ......0. Edward Wood’s Land... 97 84 bie tOr wii 2 eee 
Lyons, James....... Be tee eter sre tata vere & aceasta ie 1554 Zapeee 30716 
Mackall, Benjamin, 
PISCE {Rie oi ities Seo Seamour’s Neck........ 573 573 12 312) TOSS Tia G 
Mackall, James....... Lowry’s Chance........ 130 
LOWLY S REBUN a 100 
230 258) 3 301 AOA os 
Miarcus,. JONN.... 2.2. INGWINSION I oe set 250 187 8 3. 13" .48t AS 
Bee ARCT Se Va TULIAINY Beet ie acdc acetal ate cesta) ia Pace dec aes Sth ye ed MOSES. 
SLUGS Ga (eS ES i tin Ne LA ag eT Be Tins yh pate ied Bory 
Mitchell, John........ Anatchanies ). si setos ch 89 a fee | T4184 Laas 








3 Brig = 
5 os es ei es #582 
OWNER LAND < Shia ee) a 
n ol n = 
ogg 8 8.8 3 aa 
6 2 6 ou 8 Sean os 
Z A420 8.0 Better 
Moreland, Richard... .Islington.............. 100 100 3.4 °°°14401 333 
Norfolk, James....... Your Father’s Land.... 126 126 126 Loe 
Norfolk, John........ BIGREN ay sau betes 60 60 3 3° oS tie 
Norrolk: JOU, Iiivuse se atnna th cease ea eee ss 1 3 2: 113 5h 
Norfolk, Thomas..... Ridge so seve ce When ae 
Cap Hallie os etietis < 
Cox’s Freehold......... 100 100 5 2° 6 2.316 iT 
Nowell, J000s sfc deck oye ek Baas be ia 2 4 17 ie 
PIG WELL UIC cats ee Ca laine oe ees eho yee 15° le 
Cede ABrOn fon voces hic weak pains aoe PA 65 1 6 
Coden) JOM. se lscgax' Edward Wood’s Land... 93 81 3 10 “18 Te 
Opens MOSES AG cs x cresinee ec vos wate sick ae gates ae F, 25. 1a 
PHOT CLAY MAI a see ese nettle pe talelete'e eaters «:6 1 dines 3): oe 
ROGGAIMALY as afc s bee BSUNSLON toe sensi s 50 43 3 65 1s 
Reynolds, Edward....Thatcham............. 35 21 21. Dae 
Reynolds, William....Abington.............. 769 
Lowry’s Reserve........ 300 
Thomas & William’s 
WOSUIC coin suites 26 101 
Meadows... 0.0 des ee 132 
Cox’s Inclosure........ 70 
Brooke’s Discovery..... 64 
1436 2284 19 10 5 32 3285 1 3 
Rhodes, Abraham..... ESMSIBLON Sila sae ois Rietate 100 150 2 3 219) de 
Robinson Ann..... SHEET BE eG atag hae te h oi Lies 13.1 
Sai ire acres irk tie tines ohs iets Gin okies wie cl caalte te Sie 250 Uae 
Sewall, William....... Cap FAA on wanna sree 80 60 60 1 4 
SBEres ION ties Pets can sa ee oe Kee Ws sites s RE Pye: 25 (1G 
Slater, Seth Ellis...... Lowry’s Reserve........ 100 75 80 ae 
SEIT UM ICHATC. cain yo la wes posta Une ras 6 2.50200. 1 
SPICKTAUAG ASE as cee de he lek to en os OS 1 1 4 80 1 4 
SICK ONE sivic cane mre ee eh kd eye Bicis whe 1 1 4 80 1 3 
SICK TIAL NI ALOW, Sls vis) k na ote be cee OE 8 2 70° 1308 
Stallings berate cee ete da ees te cle ee 5 4 42 1 11 
POLLED CLMEWIEIANL Wig ca'h, achiatsis nied mibiages nib leas Be Sait RTS Want 
Stallings, Phineas..... Unatchang ace els oun eee 78 111 $° 2 161 4) ae 
ESNICON EE PATTIES shu = clers seit e tank one wens ww Rok d 1 16° 1% 
Standforth, John...... POOU Lange sntsc ue oe 104 104 1 ve'2 OES ee 
SEANGOre RICOAIO Ry aise enol bale abe G's bale vas AABOES 12) bend 
SiTIGe ANG, VOU vk ote tts ema ated ooo nw peite seals 3: ye. 19 Vide 
Taylor, Dilan: .o2..3-. Ridge ris hae. t vedtee we 5 205 7 1.1.4-%:110 2 2eae 
AANESDY ALO Me ee nid ia wie Sa eh ee See eleiainia sien & 1 14 lve 
CL UTTICL.” A DPADAINT £0. a: cia li' ais winless vv a are dates ne 20.1 ate 
ET PPR Te MBE hs b's Wag id care ies Aca alee ren 2 4 noe ae 
LEITIREE AVY TLLATEN gay aa Ruldcy eas wine eae oe ake 20h, os 
Watson, William...... ISU BLOG 6 vet Wie criss 40 
INGWINSLON 2), was tee cee 50 
90 118 42 3° 6 +206 hae 





% ~ 
Eisleit is Beee #9 42 
OWNER LAND < 2m 2 2258 
oe Bie’ gare # a = 
yg a A Ba eaat ah Gt asc s 
$ S22 828 2885 
Weems, James........ lot in Lower Marlboro. . Zeta pe Be 
Wiley; John.......... Newington............ 100 75 i eee Ai ad 0 eg We a 
DOU ACHIN, SYG ai do oy PE ae ashe ss salen as PAIS 60 1 1 
Wilkinson, Col. Joseph.Brumall & Piney Point.. 400 500 11 5°23) 1OTS oe a4 
Wilkinson, Richard. ..Henry Chew........... 75 Desi a 6 oO ra 
Williamson, Henry....The Den.............. 362 543 10 A 18 3 S7SR CT aks 
I ATTISO. PRIN #.. Gad se a hale e's se eas se be 408) DG 
myolfe, Plias.. 2... 4. Young Cox’s Land..... 194 194 te 4a 21s ae oe 
BPG TTA DELD | os bs vn da Sis ene ope x ec inh Bacio gs Gy tee 43 1 3 
Wood, Benjamin...... Edward Wood’s Land... 97 84 Si LP eae ees 
Wood, Jonathan...... Wood’s Adventure...... 100 87 Sis burs 
BROCE SOSEDID © 2 sidia s bids 2' sic Haan sls pais nh 2.06 48 1 6 
BREE YV IAI Goo tees es Ce he se eee 4 12 68 1 3 
Young, Philemon..... lot in Lower Marlboro. . 50 eH a Bata 
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A RETURN BY JOHN TURNER ASSESSOR IN ST. LEONARD’S 
CREEK HUNDRED AGREEABLE TO THE ACT 
TO RAISE SUPPLIES FOR THE YEAR 1782 
(Assessments are in pounds sterling) 


3 By 9 
na WS 4st § 828 
OWNER LAND < 2a wy #5 og 
Ce nA Hs Comet Nn nan = 
° 0729 6 8 DB =a B ze 
¢ 88 gon 8 358 oe 
Zz - wt ZO MO pt a eae 
PARI ERUSUICIEUEY acl a cde co miata tie Wales See Bae ae ws woe teteiotaiey « 1 101 
PRATES FUPOMALO cs ee cosicls cralkt stetieiadesie nist ec canlereds = 1 Dire 22 
Blackburn, Charles....Dorrington............ 7 St UP Pe sera hee 37 1s 
MACK OUI AVIGS Octubre ater cuits wets 1 3 es 36° 1 6 
BACK OUI azacnarian: isk > bie sjier eek sind ora es 1 11°10 aE 
Bond Mary os hus eae Brooke Place Manor.... 300 §25° 17°51 10-22 1244") ae 
Brome, Ann.......... Austin’s Addition...... 88 
Broadpoint............ 10 
Letchnworiha eens 18 
116 85 13 5: 16. 612 "ie 
BICOMG CELCTIA NG ric balk walaee els tate care ees 3 12 
Broome, Hooper...... Rich: Neck. vac vais orice 52 
Mary’s Widowhood..... 30 
Add. To Island Neck... 30 
142 84 4 2. (884 
Brome. JON wes.» +0166 SLONCSDY Es ce se eee 220 
Island Neck 2/050 0 ee 180 
400 500 11°18 (8 37. 1187) 28 
SCONE EE HONIAS fu an osc acg i wera ater aie was e sete eehs 1 1 4 52°01 a 
Brome, Thomas, Jr....Broadpoint............ 140 
Neighborhood......... 82 
Austin’s Addition...... 23 
Brooke’s Battle......... 124 
369 300 9 5:15) 63268 
Brome, William 
Dawkins 54 .s2s'e-ueie's Harwood & Letchworth. 200 150 2 165 1 1 
Brooke, Basil......... Brooke Place Manor.... 276 $28: 915" 16). 8. 25) (S891 ae 
Brooke, Elizabeth..... Brooke Place Manor.... 304 760 16 15 4 16 1609 1 2 
Brooke, John......... Brooke Place Manor.... 430 Conia 13 19 964 1 1 
Brooke, Mary........ Brooke Place Manor.... 246 246 18 16 6 19 1080 1 5 
SFOOKEG week greece ects ease cotk Gheth leak ce Sia he teil oon 4 30.1.5 
BucKMotary JOUNE cig eater ae colon ete pk ei j Raa 12. 2) Aas 
Buckmaster Nathaniel oo) Sok sacs y ok sine eae 4 2 13 Acie 
Olare, Isaac i v)s:. oe ts CONCOKG ty ails pete ae 98 
Horsepaih i oie ae 200 
AdGdgON Dale. oe 40 
BUIPIUS Landa cai 50 
Johnson's Lote... 202. 71 
Hap: iazard sew eat 16 
475 391017) 1212 626 S11 162" 6 ae 
Wobremnh i Recnel (1 05's scares Pei tees 2 mie 1 12 
Conwell, John........ Goldson’s Inheritance... 150 200% is 4 10 408 1 7 
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g b = 
5 a5 2 #5 22 
OWNER LAND < am & 2288 
Gt mn Gey ”Q Amen = 
Si he Choa Eee Oeus 
ro) KA ro) ° te) —_ ~~ ZB 3 ~~ 
$ gs22 S828 23088 
PEL VV HAT oc.c.alc oe fale h's va Sina cle aie eel as 1 oe 50 1 6 
OCT COT VaAlle a rte ck a lat ae cameicts Z LS Chis 
erlem Der NAbicsec fs ab els chk 8 80% aelste & 1 10 1 1 
Brlemberasveremian’. 60. 66 66). Sees. ss 5 253): 1004. 
Culpepper, Elizabeth. .Wolf’s Quarter......... 40 
Wolf’s Hole........... 13 
Surplus Land.......... 16 
69 Scie SU ee od 10 
MIATE, OAIMIUEL. Kyo wes es Smith’s Purchase....... 119 11997220124 V4 G67 90g es 
Dare, William........ Swinfen’s Rest......... 250 187 
Lowry’s Chance........ 26 26 
276 312 10 Se GS car ico 
MTEC es OLE teaches Wie tara o eles is oie ehtleds 2s 48,1 (1 
RATE IOie  EDCCCA Sos Sig v/cia/ sien shaters'> sie Aha a! 4 4a: Pe 
Darrumple, William...Hap at a Venture....... 50 
Foxes Road........... 50 
100 SHIM. 7 as paula, 9 Saks (ty 94 
RaW INS AIORANUET 5 fy le's, Sales ticle «e414 aheraien 6 1 | Ly a $2 ied 
Dawkins, Charles..... Josephs. Piate soo ss 179 
Dick's, Cabins, shee - 50 
Hurtleberry Quarter 8 
237 21s 5 1467 619 ae 
BPAWRANS  CDATICS WIT ie coors a ae b0.8 Oe.d ome Shen os 3 45) 3 el 6G Sn 
Dawkins, James...... Batchellor’s Hall....... 280 179 3 4S W346 ne heal 
MAW ANS TOOSCI iG ts cltsek ute cee c adage anaes os 4 Vt Tere 203 ieee 
Dawkins, William..... Mary’s Dukedom....... 100 70 
Hugh’s Fancy.......... 79 40 
179 110 8 TO 1%2 Aten 
Dawkins, William, Jr..Blinkhorn............. 300 375 
Foxes Road... 5.24 42 57 
Joseph’s Reserve....... 196 122 
Surplus Land.......... 52 Tz 
: 590 5965 10425): 7. 24) A077) ed 
Denton, George...... Paddington... ste. is 50 
Island Neck........... 99 
149 149 1 evar2thlnget 
OMTICCSUIES SONI N hoi tas nae A ele si hueeaba = che cotta. 6 1 10... I 
POLICE.) A TOMNAS. ocsc' os wieyei ke eo eines oe ete las Peed SO. eh te 
MRREYEE DCTUIAINAITN, © oi. a a dieie ot cade Sse pasties’ ray 
TST WS ATES a idea stake & lel ee dpe ein tive gs acd feip iets Paice j ey anat BP ra 
ESCA STN Pa o's x DR WRTY andes CS y dy dea en 48 1 1 
PKG, Mary... cc. sae Brooke Place Manor.... 192 170 
Batchellor’s Hall....... 20 20 


5 
9 
OWNER LAND es 
fe) 
fo) 
Z. 
Duke, Moses Parran. .Brooke Place Manor.... 300 
Harwood & Letchworth. 203 
Mill's Landa ieee 20 
523 
Edwards, Esom....... Neighborhood......... 74 
Egan, Henrietta....... Brooke Place Manor.... 1150 
ae Te aD alg? £55 ca Ra Pee Ue ORS Nan MUR del MR HQ RUS ea 
Everest; Richards Jr; 22022 oi Boe ees pene ¢ 
Everest, Thomas...... [sland INGCK Sips. speek 30 
Frazier, Catherine... .. RICH CCK cates Seine so 75 
Mills’ Halle vais aan «ce 100 
White Marsh.......... 68 
243 
Freeman, John....... Norton’s Chance....... 104 
Gardner, John........ Johnson’s Lot.......... 179 
short: Neck sos s0is ihs es 23 
202 
Csarirer COMTI Ga cic ce hee nae pre hw tater ea 
Gardner, Joseph...... Wolf'siHole. ofS. 12 
Johnson’s Lot.......... 63 
Surplus Land.......... 40 
115 
Gardner, Kinsey...... Johnson’s Lot.......... 70 
Gardner, Robert...... SHOrt NECK eS va ees 39 
AFAT ATCT. (WV TIANES 26d aoc Niele s et claw aie dtoe 6 a 
Csaraier, Sy aI), JTL c coc eh cero Seven cist 
Gray, Claranna....... Norton’s Chance....... 80 
Gray, Dorcas......... Austin’s Chance & 
Austin’s Addition.... 91 
Caray, PICDTY oi Neu tes Labor in Vain.......... 100 
CLAM OOM rate wiats Wi’ fale. des wk ate Rs kk heey to 
CSTAV UR CHATO hh, Gee cide hs bite ene re me ees 
CSTAY, LOOMAS, SNOT 33 i 3. o cue ale aca de hw ace 
Gray, Thomas........ NV OOTOD AL hak Shai ens 101 
Catch sie ai den ites ss 50 
Trowbridge & Brooke’s 
Choice Ooi eee . 180 
331 
Gray, Thomas, of 
TMOG a4 ha ti ce Gray’s Addition........ 109 
Creed’s Chance........ 64 
173 
Hellen) Axine ucin. cites atu eure ae een eee © fae 
Hellen, Daniel........ The Gollyawe. 5 eee oy 63 
Persia & Milton’s Lot... 50 
113 





Land 
Assessment 


Wp 
ES 


No. of Slaves 


16 


13 


— 


14 


Oz. of Plate 


Horses 


Nee AN] 


N= N = 


Cattle 


20 


Ue 


“SNA 


12 


16 


19 


Assessment 
Males over 16 


Total 


1644 


196 
2161 
10 
22 
228 


Se A ce EO el 


hi) Re | 
390 1 


PAW EO 


878 1 
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g fs = 9 
5 #28 #822 
OWNER LAND < ca & 2 oss 
S wet 3 2S gh 8x8 
re) q A ra) : Oo we o) A te? 
S$ S823 828 €4585 
Hellen, David........ Persia, Truswell & 
Rich Level..... 220... 94 Rhee, Shad ee Roe ee ge 
Hellen, Edmund...... WATTOn oe ee ee hae 121 250 
- Bowdle’s Choice........ 75 50 
Bussey’s Lot. ....:5.... 75 100 
Hellen’s Lotter... ous... 12 30 
Veatch’s Resto sven: 50 50 
333 485 13 3..ll 32) LIB 
Hellen, Jacob......... Dorrington & 
. Dorrington Enlarged.. 48 37 4 é Ghee Te 
Hellen, James........ RISWElLs Tsetse. Seas 150 VOX aes be EINK re, Bg Lk 
Hellen, James, Jr...... Back Pasture......5..5. 30 a | 2) 515 we Se LS 
Bellen, Peter:........ HHurtleberryoi. . in0dees 118 105 
Joseph’s Place.......... 3) 
123 108 2 ATT 2 Loans 
PRET PICT AT re Cb eg kee ass ley ecaipee ate Ge 2 10 1 1 
OE ES ag BAS 9) oars a ge SP A Bl A 6 3 183 2 
EPS Se aa i a a eS 1 TOC tl 
DTU MCE CE ELL 2 rag o.8atal sss stag cic etna 4 Ge LEZ Le ae 
Hellen, Scarth........ "Eruswell 09) oo. kee. 
Milton's Lote... .29. .. 
Harrow on the Hill..... 
POTSIAG Ui obs stones ea ess 
Rich Level. oo. .0 66.056 ie 20373 SYeay eee wae 
Hellen, William....... Brewhouse............-. 117 205 ta 3 Ae Gana: 
Hellen, William Allnutt....................-. 2 1 Sout nck 
RET I OGIN See ois e nists i Noi tek EAS 4 1 3 Th hurd eos | 
BIOOPEr; IShac i... . - Toby’s Quarter......... 79 19 
The: Swanip.:.'s. 4.42.5. 6 5 
Narrow Neck & Gore... 7 6 
92 30 2 GION ATT Ts 
ET Oy ELT ATNS a iets alginate ick Ee we vice BIS ese a 4 1..8 
MC MTISEsTE  PICTUIATIITE Sous 5 aioe ews wis aed alvin eh woee os 4 4 101 1 4 
Re VITIECESTIOTOGOESY SP 2s 2 sta h0 S'S ele whom ate she Svs bays 25 LArok 
Kirshaw, Francis...... CODCOIE TShirt. s 63 16 1600! 
Kirshaw, James....... Prevent Danger........ 75 20 PAN 3 41 1 4 
Kirshaw, Sarah....... Prevent Danger........ 50 18 8 C7 AR ee 
Mackall, Benjamin 
ra) aa To) ne yet a Schoolhouse........... 100 100 
Brigantine’s Adventure.. 24 20 
CAA oa ects ee 123 92 
Forked Neck & 
Dorrington.......... 60 45 
307 257 64) Biv 613 Wes 
Mackall, Hannah..... The Cage. Was ve Scns 83 166 
Perry Neck 225 ents 2+ 33 33 
Mackall’s Desire....... 6 12 


122 21Y 16) 7) 7 44) 2035, bid 





3 ~ g S 2 
2 sas 5 
OWNER LAND < aM A, g 
os GH Ge 8 o 7) 
sp halos oa CORE ca eee 
° ° Pan Mee ta ee 
AMIN Pl A elRi schist ep, y 220%: 
Mackall, John........ The’ Gages ener oos, ve 166 332 
Perry NECK oa ae es 66 66 
Mackall’s Desire....... 6 IZ 
238 410 4 432 
Mackall, Thomas..... Eyans’ ‘Lang ors steele 200 275 
DLONESDOY SiS osiss wae yes 225 309 
Brooke Place Manor.... 432 324 
COM Harbors. ances. 100 150 
957 1058 18 27 10 15 1913 
BVECIS CYITIY SO OLN oe ais hc Cesta shine eee tig iace ow okie Liees, 59 
MCK CHIVAS ONT IT: rae tata tuteetihs aiec eaters a's 1 5 tes 45 
INITIGEIDAVIC selec sa ae ur bua ata els ese: aaa® & PA. 30 
NGMISRIONN oe cg ak ae Brooke’s Choice & 
TOWOTIORO sot vate s.5-5 180 22509 ree bie oy Ah, 
Mills, Leonard........ WY OOLON et censure eters 101 40 
Cate Rie motcran Sta clei 40 25 
Richi Levelioiess were: 87 70 
228 135¢3 ST Oras 
Pantry, John......... Hap Hazard... ./2. 2). 84 63 1 2, Si wade 
Parooe Jonn 2). <.'s. Rich Level che vie. 65 55 55 
PALAU WALA Ste ie tcc ate Vie ar aaiie Sia aicie irda aie Zits 21 
PAStOTA GC HITStIAN, 2) tac sive estos oh wih ae Mer hee pA e | Za 
PASTOP ME TANCIO (00k a aiatatahe his feck ieihs eateries QA 20 
BAITISOM VICOMY, 2. Wen Ail cg ais Neve a ate shore ts ta 13 
Pattison, Nicey....... Stonesuy:: far. ok oo ce ea 75 
Evans Lands, 204 weak 65 
140 105 8 4 16 420 
PItCHeh Samuel ay ete fc ec ce hae ticle ate is ois PAR 21 
Randall {Rose worse ree das Geka onde oe 
Rawlings, Mary....... SHIUtILS JOV ess ei ee 33 25 28 
Devastian REV? DET cries ike oe Ue a auete acne te ik ti 11 
Sedwick, John........ Neighborhood......... 176 176 
VA CHOIMNGET © inne so ate hans 50 Zn 
Hard Travel cas celles 191 170 
417 Si 08 6 14 739 
Sedwick, Joshua...... BIEWROUSE Soc waitin ese 234 410 410 
IVE VOainUeltre enc Coren ea Scola Oy. Milan a 2) 04 21 
Smith, Walter........ BE LEOMATC'S bier, vir te 4 300 
Taylor’s Disposal....... 270 
Stone’s Hills.......... TA ed 
Smith’s Purchase....... 20 
Bulmore’s Branch...... 50 = 1727 
Smith’s Hog Pen....... 309 
Wolf’s Quarter......... 300 534 


1300). 2261 2 293 G0 avi 2 ov 36L5 


Males over 16 
Total White 
Inhabitants 
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g Tyee ie 
5 a8 3 2532 
OWNER LAND < Ba gee8 
SE aon a) el an ay yal 
ro) ~” oO ° to) ~ ~~ ee [o} ~ 
Ae a SO et Ol aaae a 
mollers, Betty. . 0... 66: Dotringtony sf. 44. 62 Se Ce PAE AV Bie, 1 
Sollers, James W...... POS DOE Ed chide abies 189 141 
SSPTPIELN SG LSIAEIG sch. \ens 5) 60 150 
Mills’ Lands pe..'2tchhe « < 20 20 
269 SL th Vo helo 63 ele) 
Somervell, Alexander. .Smith’s Purchase....... 119 150 
Bartholemew’s Neck.... 50 37 
Wolf's Tiold (oe ak 31 15 
200 2024" 23 3 24 394 1 4 
Prt PRETAIATINI ) Fy via'ecg avs g ew ns 4 bist et ly, yi 2 4 DAC an Ss 
RNa SEITE Sean. chal ineis vie Sav nie a is saree ZENG 
BERET POE OE TENIE Wea tog os wakes be saa ie ud! d, > phage > 1 wars 33°) Eres 
Taylor, Brian......... Foxes Road........... 254 200 
Smith’s Purchase....... 119 130 
Readby ieee oar « 100 125 
473 455 20 16 10 22 1991 1 6 
PRITIN VERSES CWALG 6550 sy bere UAL i eV clitw eRe 1 1 mys nes Mie | 
Rete HeMiamMills. Fiesta sik one ec ceeee eas 1 1 4 80 1 4 
Tucker, John B....... Neighborhood......... 82 SRT 4 9 TA are? 
fucker, Johns... ..... Bowdle’s Choice........ 91 91 
Hap at a Venture....... 12 6 
PIES LTCC So iis ae ee es 50 56 
Surplus Land.......... 147 147 
300 300 17 3 11 26 888 1 6 
BFETIEY. (LOUMIOL SON. os dake Git be lan Peis kine ee | ee 1Oe ed 
White, William....... DOITMELD POY, poeta ora teieis tes 66 50.0 2 SREY ys 200 hae 
Wilkinson, David..... Dorrington & 
Bowdle’s Choice...... 53 40 5 Rep cose Gkvdihoy f 
ELS SAS Fab ete at an RY SE ORE, eo ara 1 1 Lila 
ME ISOTS RIVE ATV eke esa e ganda (chy ah a Gara es Stale ebeba ha AS NAD 2 110 1 
Wilson, Nathaniel..... Island Neck........... 40 S52 ihe) Be 5. 29. 549 Es 
Wilson, Thomas...... BietCWOTtBD onsets Hoarays' 200 
Young’s Attempt....... 100 
Horse Range........... 125 
Hap Hazard........... 25 
450 281 B28) 64S 4 
Winnall, Lydia....... Norton’s Chance....... 80 50 2 4.6 hss 9 
OUTS NISOTIATIIC FIAlL.. sc ots bia s.6 pe tees oles a 5 Ore GOT Pian ne 
POG s CSCOTIO occas baa i 6 es eh hale ws 1 RSIS se) oP aRE Leh 
Young, Susanna...... Harrow on the Hill & 
PETUMSWEN. con's bsarats sas 30 18 1 22 Si TOSS Tes 





A RETURN BY FRANCIS KING ASSESSOR IN UPPER 
HUNDRED OF THE CLIFFS AGREEABLE TO THE ACT 


OWNER 


Addington, Henry........ 
Addington, John......... 


Allnutt, Charles....... 


Allnutt, Edward......... 


Allnutt, John......... 


Askew, Abram.......... 


Askew, William....... 
Barton, Isabella....... 


Beckett, Priscilla......... 


Blake, Joseph......... 


Blake, Joseph, Jr......... 
Blake, Richard.......... 


Blake, Thomas....... 


Blake, Thomas, Jr........ 


Braden, Jeremiah..... 


Chambers, James........ 


Chew, Samuel, Esq.... 


Connant, Margaret....... 


Cox, Elizabeth........ 


Cox, Margaret........ 


Cranford, James......... 
Cranford, James, Jr....... 
Dare, Gideon, Jr......... 


TO RAISE SUPPLIES FOR THE YEAR 1782 


(Assessments are in pounds sterling) 


3 UN Mg 
g a aes 
LAND < qa“ p 
ml nA es Cg Nn 
—) mega Od NS Ch! es 
Sl Besta ae ies 
Z is PA he te ES 
SOPL asd hee ey hah ero 4 3 
Fa a AN ee dete Zunes 
Truman’s Chance....... 153 191 4 4 6 
es aig sek Ra he 3 he eee Lugs 
Truman’s Chance....... 150 187 oy 
At ape nice» ean IAN Re FS 1 
Lowry’s Chance........ 39 14 Dis 
Upper Bennett a. a4... 50 SO 4 eae? 
J. hes Siete s 3 1 
Upper Bennett......... 375 750 
Lordship’s Favor....... 97 97 
472 847 19 9 31 
VE VORRee) prema te ree 1 2 paw 
etn Leseeoey rs * 3 aint 1 ies 
St. Edmund’s.......... 200 
Upper Bennett......... 200 
Lordship’s Kindness.... 95 
Weglectcwe eget eee 50 
545 1090 19 16 7 33 
FU pe pe aeay Oe gah SOP BN be es hed 
Parkers itis 0500 ak 150 LSi ee 6 13 
BETA WAT sop ney ae pL 
Upper Bennett :):2 522573 506 1012 
Bennett’s Refuge. ...... 33 66 
Letchworth’s Chance.... 550 962 
Gore‘ Lane Hae eos 51 90 
1140 2220 36 42 22 65 
UREA LE AUe ah. bg EINE 0 ng Zhe 
Letchworth’s Chance 336 R04 oS Or Bae 
SR AL Aas Wl EG Tif een y | 
Lingan’s Purchase...... Z 5 he? 
feu os ae Eee Aegina Ot 200 
Truman’s Chance....... 200 
Deer Charter boii eciesse « 100 
Dorsey’s Folly......... 70 
570 997 12 11 10 16 
Reade Re PA ARN 3 
Bed aes board wiadede eS 10 6 13 


Assessment 


Total 


3537 


25 
839 
16 
18 


1589 


15 
407 


Males over 16 
Total White 
Inhabitants 
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Deale, Samuel........ Seamour’s Rest........ 50 


Dorsey, John......... Robinson’s Rest........ 143 


: 
OWNER LAND i 
fe) 
fe) 
Z 
Dare, Thomas Clevely. Agreement............. 50 
Parker's Citlis.c. pes. 21 
Bitesthe: Biber... we iketss:c 112 
BCRIOC rence sate t 50 
DarOvnk ; Bde cites: 46 
Sampson’s Dividend.... 150 
Warrimetons ness ot as 25 
DEVICE Ta teas. 76 
530 
MPISNe VV MANN es fay) sacle dais dee a edie homies s 
BPOTSCY . PENTATITIDE tarsi se) otcteaie ile ax shoe atest 4 
morsey, Daniel. ....... Gardents tonnes 60 
Dorsey, Elizabeth..... Gardens see Ae ee i 100 
Dorsey, Francis....... Bennett's Desire. 49.0%. 50 
Dorsey, James........ Robinson’s Rest........ 64 
Deer Quarter e220 2 62 
Bennett’s Desire........ 10 
Mary s Greeny .007 a oe 63 
278 
MES OV IOSED EI Naot oh tir rately e/aie aes’ aa atabetad's 
Dorsey, Philip........ Robinson’s Rest........ 76 
OLSEN WAMU! 55. sye5hi sg sake ipl are ees. WH cterehe weg 
MIPSC TIP LCT AMIN cin, «fe arcu k ops slorelesiopaveie «che 
OC EE NOLIAS 3s ne oe one signe sica sc eivucie ta 
BAGG aC tet re he oP Saks chet a ba gtd Seater 
PAUSE TIOINAS Sree os oe Ae cde) wid) Gye owen dee Oks 
Edmonds, William, Jr..Agreement............. 100 
Frazer, Alexander..... Sterling’s Chance....... 40 
Sterling’s Nest......... 700 
740 
EDA POE POI hie any kata a brs telt eRe Sig aay ns ¢ 
Freeland, Dinah...... Letchworth’s Chance.... 179 
PUOMCT A eis s ou eee ie oes 100 
279 
Freeland, Robert...... INORIOCE ea asst ¢ 125 
RAR Rm TAR RNS Vic ia iL ots at ee hialeialc tule ark wan a teiloce 
French, Benjamin..... Aldermason........... 80 
Grace, Thomas (a 
MUG NCREO) Brees co hee tate ie tia be MERI 
SaTAYSVIALY , Die Sac e es EXxpectauion.... sesneuscs 100 
Maritim YANN) 30. 35 2. Robinson’s Rest........ 60 
Barittihls FUWATOy IT ce ly line Batons td ees ae eae 
Hance, Samuel....... Parker's Cliffs... 208.5%. 128 
MIATORALY (Piz DCUL cos cucu rata tie Sea tol Ge calele er 
PiAtOeeLy MeOT OG Le nt se inSain le 
Hardesty, Joseph...... Alexander’s Hope...... 200 
Hardesty, Priscilla..... Lordship’s Favor....... 25 


Assessment 


Land 


622 


87 


175 


No. of Slaves 
Oz. of Plate 


11 


he N 


17 


—2 


16 


Horses 


RNNN N WS | vO 


Cattle 


Pay 


RON ANNAN 


13 


O we 


30 


13 


17 


Total 
Assessment 


1034 


63 
102 
199 

84 

88 

76 
193 


1685 


606 


290 
pa) 
71 


36 
269 
45 
13 
96 
10 
10 
337 
18 


Males over 16 


pr ee 


ee eee 


Total White 
Inhabitants 
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OWNER LAND < 

S 

fo) 

Zz 

Harris, Benjamin...... Expectations) coy vee: 160 
Whittle’s Rest. 2.5... 148 

Parkers Gailisy2.': 227 ee 50 

358 

Plarrig: Benyamine ee ake ER Kee a 

Harris, Richard....... Warrington: 4.4 iw as 150 
Agreementais. die sane 3 50 

Waring’s Chance....... 56 
256 
Harris, William....... LINTANE S Ses os pests 200 


Illingsworth’s Fortune... 100 
Letchworth’s Chance.... 275 


575 
RBALLISCUVY AUTLENL. IT Ns ates ra cle crake peat tate 
REATTISOM IONE ciace acs car Oe ore ae chek eee 
Harrison, Richard..... Swinfen’s Rest......... 100 
PISTOL AITO see bal betes eres eh erates oie 
Heighe, Betty......... Beakley cies cosee ae 203 
Heighe, James........ Beakley focrvrs tices « 197 
Robert’s Chance....... 34 
TTOStEDS OOS) Saas Ba. co 150 
James }Chance. i-eciecie 40 
Samuel’s Addition...... 15 
Cs 1) ae V1] Ba Cee ene 19 
ithe Land seaseae ce ee 11 
Heighe’s Addition...... 15 
James’ Addition........ 21 
502 
PISENe Anes: SLe ee is css eee 
Holland, Thomas..... wt MAINCS eee eee re 1138 
Alexander’s Hope...... 38 
1176 
Mlolandsnead, \raincies 3.0 |b cnecceeee wis tere aise 
Hollantshead | Richard ne hatin wor peer ys 
Hollandshead, Thomas. Kemp’s Freehold....... 250 
tip Bia | da) g Porn BOG Berge Upper Bennett......... 200 
Hunt Jonn cna sess Lordship’s Favor....... 100 
MUNt PED ie ae ate Lordship’s Favor....... 50 
Hunter, William...... Bussey’s Orchard....... 100 
SOCUTICY so hehe cise cee secs 87 
187 
Hutchins, John....... Corn’ Fill i. 6.4 ees ee 113 
igaoc .RAChard |. 4: sis. Plum POmt sie ec ee 400 
Purchase a eas atau 60 
460 


Assessment 


354 


522 


1667 


218 


No. of Slaves 


13 


14 


32 


11 


22 


11 


1o%) 


hae 

oO ~ 
7 a 5 
SS ee 
6 flO ene 
6 21. 3836401 
1 10 1 
6 17 786 1 
170 2193 41 
2 thd a ohne 
15.4 yes 
3. S664 

416 28 
3 320 Bsa 
18 10 13 1294 1 
hs eee hE s! 
9 25 2Eee ee 
§\) 14) 2 2isni 
eh ae 1453 
3S Paha se 
7) 2157 AP 
4 13° \146°"1 
2 ae mF eis | 
h fa Pape: Sg | 
4..49 3607-4 
9, 23. iis eg 
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3 ea er 
n eS ey 22 
OWNER LAND < Taw 2358 
Seat a eS Gey Nn a om 
ei Bibel SGP OU alles 
BH Sak te Ou erasing 
isaac, Thomas... :.... Lordship’s Favor....... 205 153 9 RDS ae: 4 Ritts Gana, 
Jones, Thomas (a Mulatto)................... Pit eas TG iy Pak 
King, Francis..... Mak Meanie ne: ne: 200 
Selby'a Chifsirtice 200 
AGGIGOR ten fee oe 60 
460 S90 TST TOS 2S)" Tes oi 
PETC ARONA. 5 Sick we aici dv iets «6 Hektis 1 ign 1B PN | 
Laveille, John........ Whittle’s Rest... . 55.... 204 152 16 6. 2h aS Mili & 
Rewis. Maryos.s.. i533 Lordship’s Favor....... 50 37 2i) 1 
Lyles, Elizabeth....... Lordship’s Favor....... 50 37 Shee kee 
POS AITO sn ech ko aa Pa aa ie I RES 3 Zi Sere IGS banned 
Mackall, Benjamin, 
aay ee iE aaa Major’s Choice......... 346 692 4 45 1469 1 4 
Mackall, John, Esq... .Major’s Choice......... 119 238 27 S29 1073) Pyos 
Marcus, James........ Lordship’s Favor....... 100 TS 8 Sy iO) SE S020 OF ee 
IAL oo eo sc heen RPC cele ee ae EDS ZO Ein 
HEPA CRE) i ZEEE RAL AMORA RR Ye. 5ielee Chk PVE 
MER DT re a ica eivesdiwinie $65) «ie, ermine acs ais 1 24 50 1 5 
PEGS TIAL MACHETE dors tane Choco ate pn one @ io nuwleie rae | 14.102 
BCR FY CHEOI DEE 55h. 4 ees Gi teleig aid hae ees Sad 1 4 6 34 1 6 
McKenzie, Thomas....Newington............ 6 
John’s Neglect......... 121 


Illingsworth’s Fortune... 65 
192 96-6 PPO} 7 2 AS P24 OS 





ALLICSe FTE es Oe Sak giclee ai ettta ae Moreh eis Dito 102.2 
Be SEAT ho, ciao addin nia vaso ahes She miei oe 3 2 8 Aaa 7 
OC OEST ESN Ea SECS Sa a Si ees n°, A 3 12 1 4 
Owens, Charles....... ANON te omen Pe 214 
Addition: O25, wutetee: 24 
238 297 8 10> 23"°"'S39.° 110 
BPVETIS. GALIECT Pela 'ats eG Pia Mend Caw ee tenes ne 125 ik 
eR Rate REECE Jy. a Wiel sce ede) ei hel wale boa a as 2 iG 28 othe 
RMON CR OENT IO yo a) x 550 4..6 fire Sin cahy hls POO e eke 3 4 PA PAY ee | 
SR OE NOSPOTOE SE ir us fee valsaie ee eA N ets 3 4 17 1 4 
SPOT MOLY BES Re. fas sR ate ws ss Soa «| 16 2 
Sect e Ae ee Es yn ss ee aaa Ne ka ae 1 Ts E hk 
ELISA AE TIOTING Solan aie «ad's seve vida es eae A oye 1 1 69 1. 1 
OSCOEK SV AIING © o bd os de hee eek Hee ees 1 4 6 uae. 
Perkins, Jacob........ Lowry’s Chance........ 39 14 14. Dd) .1 
BOE AVY GUBIT Oe ce hte aie ddd ee id Ses a's 6 Reolelnns 1 L3pAT at 








3 coe at 
SO ae g 828 
OWNER LAND < an Bh a 6 8 
oS a te % oO an om 
OU a SOTO vlan reg ieee ames 
2 S22 8.8 6 Beem 
Pridewell, Elizabeth. . .Parker’s Cliffs.......... 100 225 
Robert’s Addition...... 15 22 
Robert’s Chance....... 16 24 
Device vee nck ee renee 79 79 
Beakleyiiccis oa se cee ens 250 312 
460 662) 20. Lass Goeteaee B) 
PEOUt BATIRUT. 5 Ay ud meee la siete ies & aleks aee as 21999 20° 14a 
Prout: Daniel ci tous coe ie cas tay mere aie aed Site 3 4 11). 52001 
FeaTIGAaN  EMEWAEG IS: so cis Uicta ic bate Wide Pinte So alel as Liege 10 13 
Reynolds, Edward. ...Lordship’s Favor....... 216 270 
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A RETURN BY JOHN DARE ASSESSOR IN LOWER HUNDRED 
OF THE CLIFFS AGREEABLE TO THE ACT TO RAISE 
SUPPLIES FOR THE YEAR 1782 
(Assessments are in pounds sterling) 
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A RETURN BY BENJAMIN ELLT ASSESSOR IN ELTONHEAD 
HUNDRED IN CALVERT COUNTY AGREEABLE TO THE 
ACT TO RAISE SUPPLIES FOR THE YEAR 1782 


(Assessments are in pounds sterling) 
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Nutt sCniiisy i uw ue 75 
282 
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50 
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3.107 *SSlee) 
6 20 2934 1 
70 1 
3. 10>. 333.058 
100 1 
6 16 82 1 
Zine 46 1 
6 25 1066 1 
mere Rpt ea 
8 22 938 1 
Da 10,1 
Zz 1 as | 
2 2] 
| Gas: 10 1 
2a 1] > 
ae 10 1 
24 1 
Lee, 10 1 
30 1 
2 9 46 1 
1A 10 1 
4°69.) 100 ta 
20 44 
tris: i227 4 
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OWNER LAND < a“ A = 

va n St Cn “a na 

SA te le rp? ONLF) BRAY ey tod 8 

fo} PAE BY WRES oan = Ea EC 

Pres Sia, 8 ee 
Willen, John......... Jerusalenn. (isos. nas oa 108 77 
Rich Bottom........... 12 
Willen’s Swamp........ 11 11 
Contenth's7:. eta. 6 6 

150 106 2 PEO MA Sad bebe 

melbetsct POUT CSONCIOCL ) icici e/aie! teayvinisails) aie acai hotassisce ce 

Wood, Jesse.......... Priendshipes ias.e abe. TS 50 
Allénis* N@ckKiicn osfcn 3.3 138 133 

213 183 4 4 9 363 

© oung, Parker........ Hooper’s Neck......... 275 206 12 S08 2 Trias 


Total White 
Inhabitants 


Males over 16 


A RETURN BY JOHN SOMERVELL ASSESSOR IN HUNTING 
CREEK HUNDRED IN CALVERT COUNTY AGREEABLE TO THE ACT 
TO RAISE SUPPLIES FOR THE YEAR 1782 
(Assessments are in pounds sterling) 








2 ce 
“ ont o 2 ae 
OWNER LAND < Gg 2B goes 
Da" a S Ge 6 o A wy 5 
6 8830 5 8 Beata 
2 0 8e-g Sn Oe 
PAISOTI MOTLIC eh eae She Ruan eee ma aac art ati aha ) Biss 12 
Big kes FOSODH iy Naas aepade biaete WN els hou cones 1 41 4 
Bond, Praticis 203.) PN eee ee ee Luton 30 1 oe 
Bowen, Abraham..... Dividing Branch........ 105 126 
Dividing Branch........ 177 149 
Billingsley’s Farm...... 62 
344 YS be 3. 14 864 |] 
FR WETE eas chelator chi ibis shad ae lena sai 10. $1 
BOWE Cn arieg shiek a ilune eaten Sik ae 5 4 5 134 71°35 
Bowen, David........ Dividing Branch........ 181 bt Ee 4 4 6 2681) 
BOWED ARCO crete: sence aera wari 2 14 1°43 
Bowen, James........ Dividing Branch........ 105 65 10 2 6 “23471 
Bowen, Jesse 5 oo. Dividing Branch........ 32 
Brooke’s Adventure..... 66 
Lambeth say ae oli 75 
173 129 0 3.,°16. 264 (2238 
BSONIUETY PRCHIEY Ea all), 'g eb hee eis act ies ekale ee ey yo 16 1 96 
BO wer earaaie.i cc's Sela e weet hae Coe ate nlp f 1 10 1 ie 
Bowen, Thomas M....Dividing Branch........ 105 91 3. 7; 13a 
GWE SIV AIIERS out ic Naintcls a\ctulel ak shuren» en metare ares 1 10 Ja 
TOWEL SY OUIIS att er cll ig here vus Goh ala hit ai cata 3 5 12. °°185\ ‘te 
PROPS OTT Teeth astiriew we coe Fide leh Miae el on ne 2 30 -1 i 
RETO Y HEIPADOUN Sood hile debhits dis Cigale’ ed ANBAR | 19: 1 
Brooke, John (heirs)... Brooke’s Adventure..... 266 
Cedar Branch. 020...) 25 
Bowen tiee in oles 230 
Arnold’s Purchase...... 200 
(pal 541 14 6 32 1146 4 
PEGOKE OUT a aes Sr dW ould aoe cra oaks te eine 1 4 22 1 
Whe AN Fa at IS. Re a SROs PROSE GA RAL ava get fake. ha ak Weer eat a BN ch 22 1. 
Crompton, Ann....... SOTUSAIEI v5. Gee ee: 124 Ty 
Swinfen’s Adventure.... 25 18 
Parkers Choe in oc 263 230 
Bigger, vaca. seks cee 1065 
Godsarace. fy ue a eee. 50 1748 
Catterton’s Lot & 
Barber’s Delight...... 294 
2811 3073. 13.25 10 40 3771 13a 
Cullember, John BE. yep eek ie cole ere pda a i4. Te 
Collembers dnomas ss (ire teh cet eee ao 4 23. 1 
Cullember. William: euvinaic a ieee avisna tides me W 29 2 = 
AB oainiiel Wate} ri Beever upeanie gs qa amas opie s yh ITT REIS Ae ik ae 43 13 
Denton s TNOMAS IPH. Heusen ait ae va ed aes Tevez 11 1 

















rs = 
5 ees dies #5 22 
OWNER LAND < = nA Bb a6 as 
Ree na io) Ge 8 o aA w~z = 
Pe NEG ARE Oa Body Viet Cel ed 
6 ~” a . o we ~~ A oe 
5 ae) Som aS eee 
Dorsey, James........ Young’s Mount........ 159 
Young’s Fortune....... 60 
BOWED. teas cores Cas b's 70 
Brooke’s Adventure..... 124 
Taney’s Addition....... 159 
S72 414 6 4 11 794 2 8 
BIOTSCV MUD A Ii cite 2 cole ecice deen dee 2 2 68 11/1 
Leta rete ed al 1 aii Re SAA ena gee AA Po A oe PA os! 12 LG 
Ramondson. William s!s'S.. ese evince es Fk Lariat bed Wh OES 
PASSE XS ISAAC oo eles & WOlftErap sein ret. 55 
NEPAD A Po ee ss. So 
107 80 2 NEA. 155932310 
BEST oT bln cae al a aE eal en alchad d  ae 4 9 49 2 9 
RoRRICSUAVY INTATIN ee Pe tee eree | Laan T 1 2 Lee Zon SG 
DIET MUCTIATIIE ie eG el ate eye ah ots hee ay 29 1 6 
ES WIEN OLICESO (0 Gi ite so Vial aidte. col eel tee Gos ARs Sh ee PAV ih re Te 
BO WICR am araliere cian ss stale psa chin eo 1 75 5 
Freeman, Ezra........Smith’s Forge.......... 17 12 Av TZU S ei yt 
STAINES LOSOIONT &. .'¢'o iehee ee Se whe Ca es Sven G 41 8 
Sraitiee IN ODELE of o's eal any er cy ative: hyo Bo IT Cs 
PeALUNe ON ae cs Pee re ee ee, 1h idl we ATL 
SERIE ODUCT Ee sos olen ara tile orc es a a Bee 1 PERE 89) 4.027 
Gray, George......... Marsh Land & Burhead. 345 
Hazard iv wee 142 
Brooke’s Adventure..... 100 
587 716 10 Ti NSSant23 3 ere 
Gray, William of 
A [ay 11) Sods RE ee oe 8 Reserve & Stinnett’s 
Rambicwmney ss nets | 75 46 Pa Wee) 719 ZirS 
Hall, Joseph.......... Harciesty ctr. ieee 33 16 3°, 4 40) yLi5 
Hance, Benjamin...... Warbleston............ 181 135 9 2) Ty, 414A eG 
Hance, Benjamin of 
COTA ra oe, i ar desta ues ty ott ee Ns 3) al 20) tart 
Hance, Benjamin of 
ARG as at tiie a oie gio ed eres hes anny sd 3 4 aT, Eu 
Hance, Henry........ Stoakley. view wish. 97 
Taney's. Bases. 6 fos. 123 
220 192 4 5 13 439 1 
BABHCE OLED ILS con ier LiLin ky eiek Huis Skee ne eit (eeay | 
Hance, Samuel....... Overton teen Ee | 250 
PUIECRASO RE Sais fialets 150 
LADY RO BASE cre. trdy faye: 60 
Hance’s Lane.......... 20 
Border Enlarged........ 59 
Bussey’s Garden........ 175 
704 782 22100 8 19 1653 1 4 
Hardacre, Joseph..... PAN OLON oh ee acuta: als 150 131 4 2 PEGS aubeans 
Hardesty, Richard... .Corn Hill.............. 114 128 4°58) (18> ell 2 





© $ » = 2 
5 Ba 8 eb 32 
OWNER LAND < a4 a | 25 $5 
By Sr ta Se nee é B as 
Sk Sud. 86 OS osm oq 
Zw SZ 60 6 ‘ei 
PAIAITICN ATUNUE 4G 5 vag cb ie x Ws es ein peace eR 3 5: >) Sikes 4 
Harris: Biijal ia 05 cus ean Sak ne we a eae 3 6 10 152 4 
Harris, William Tillineton 2. oo) S22 8ek oe 73 
COTA es Gas te eek Litteton oo. su Sc ieee 77 
150 180 180 1 4 
Harris, William Jr..... Brooke’s Adventure..... 140 122 122 Ie 
FIAITISON FIONN SES we Sakis Moab ee alten ee oe aS 13:1 
Holliday, Leonard, Jr..Buzzard Island......... 700 1925 
Arnold’s Purchase...... 50 37 
AGITIONS Poach sins. oat a7 57 
807 2019 14 8 34 2667 1 3 
Hudson, John........ MOLOCCO ier ee eens 100 100 
Arnold’s Purchase...... 100 100 
200 200 4 3 14. 445° 2° 
Hutchins, Clement. ...Magruder............. 25 fs” 1 4 50 laa 
Hutchins, Francis..... NWraurier ec). or ae eG 50 50 i bay 60 1 8 
Hutchins, Ignatius... .Magruder............. 50 50 ce 75) Low 
PMC TISe SPOSETIN ce ins ern. SU gels ipsa 11 -iioe 
Iréland, John, ..:..... AP netON oo) a i ae 189 
Wolf Trap............. 45 
234 234 8 4 13 620 °25 99 
Ireland, Margaret..... Asigte.g),. Bie... oleae. 40 50 
Leach’s Freehold....... 125 140 
Peahen’s Nest.......... 75 65 
lot in Huntingtown..... 8 
240 264 1 1). .2.) SIT 
SOMOTSORS DSS Sys hs do ek ek ah Ee ek ees payee ie 37.71. 48 
JENSISON SHEN | 5, ve uk cee ee ee eek as 1 5 .9., 114, -2e 
POOTSOU SOM at Ree yo Bt ar ok y By is 25/1 
JOnKINS: (I NOMB As ey ans ayy. cee pee enters ets 4...3.-23+> 9 +B) 
Johns, Benjamin of 
PA er abiany Pe we cs pase eevee eh wee ee 6 3. 2° AB ls 
Johns, Elizabeth...... Copartnership.......... 150 LOR ei 6 413 3 
King, Benjamin....... Gunderton i. .....0.... 250 
Poppy Orey.. a ele tae 90 
340 382 6 8.1L) 823 1-e 
Lansdale, John....... lot in Huntington....... 20 Paes 75 1% 
LAB SRTETINRI ot bse oa La wc ea ean Leth Lae 20.15 4 
Legop sc ncinag (oes) ea a aes ohare se Sem tas 49.015 oa 
Mackall, Benjamin 
PCL FO ee ee ers Godsaerare.c). ...€07.. 575 1006 
Weems’ Delight........ 42 79 
617. 1085 32 96 16 67 2530 1 2 








8 $ = 9 
Uae eae ee #8 a2 
OWNER LAND < 2a & 22 SG 
Sonat nm Ss Cong Rn a = 
tia See Pad Me SR Der Ok ee 
ro) ”n ro) : e) =) a) QB oe 
2 S22 685 €23 88 
Mackall, Benjamin Hallowing Point........ 390 731 
(of Hallowing Read & Magruder...... 46 
Point) COUISCY sche «hss ae es 92 156 
Two Chances..... 2.25. 157 
Dividing Branch........ 179 210 
864 1097 40 150 18 68 3142 2 10 
Mackall, Benjamin 
ROPES paseo eawis Care be clade howe x ar da a4 Didi Sa DD ae Eee 
Mackall, James of 
CUT ot tate ss Taney’s Reserve........ 312 
Taney’s Addition....... 134 
444 388 «1 13:.' 4887 13 
Mackall, John of 
St. Mary’s....... Horse Range... 0s. e avd. 162 162 
Disaster 190 142 
352 304 304 1 2 
Mackall, Levin C.....Copartnership.......... 182 168 
Hallowing Point........ 10 
LEOUDIC. Rio teee he cree 27 20 
MGOIOCCO ret ak sea: 50 
TWwOsC Dances oo gas. s 157 135 
ROA Ae ao ts 4 Se 12 
431 323 10 7 T6L Pd 
Mackall, Thomas. ....Sewall’s Purchase....... 30 30 
Bechanees. cog. : ieee: © 350 875 
Gedar Branch, ...i....46). 240 240 
620 1197 3 5 29 1504 1 4 
DME MIAME Fons eras while le ack aoe oe kn Sines 2A Ls 
NAA NR rales ley eke aisela, 334 an, RENE ea 1 1 74 $1 «1 
eer MITRE ote oo Ocal ote hae ala va GS ¥ 8 1 Ze Caw Teaey 
Miller, Rousby..... Bussey’s Orchard....... 253 158 8 S10) (4716S be 6 
Morsell, James, Jr... .. Rattlesnake Hills....... 120 
IO, Sara tineie were 70 
PAUIEWORIL SS Geto e a4). s 60 
Mary's Green: 2.682... 2 
305 BEG Site: (ob dF inline be Alpi) eatin Bb y | 
Norfolk, James..... Peahen’s Nest.......... 50 37 
Refuge, Kidd’s Level & 
Ireland’s Plains....... 100 100 
150 T3hy at 2. WA PRNG LOS aden 
Ogg, Alexander..... EUSTON awe fees Brees 33 33 
Meadow Lane......... 6 15 
lot in Huntingtown..... 75 
39 Pay SP Te 1d OE TNS 











3 8 = 
a 8 
fas g BEE 
OWNER LAND < eet GO ha BOS 
6 9g 8 81k Ss ao ee 
$ §SS 8S 2 8 Bos em 
CV WETS: JAMES Fir ois oso neinle es aletee Wigee sw ols eletale 3 3 (790133 ta 
Parker, Mary......... Clahamman cu ever. 317 317 
Wilson’s Common...... 29 29 
346 346 19 19 1 952 1} 
Pastor pPetertios:: sas ais c Cab oe hk Sates be mass Sane 4 1 9 
PCEBTIAT i 2s5. vee ae hheter te ee eerie tore tery ts 2 414 25 2 
SEAITISHV IOUIEE f Sets Cat eten sed cists Cie eigaiarere me tie 6 17 1 ae 
Ramsay, William..... Arnold’s Purchase...... 50 a) eel Pipa: 85 "1 
RIGO y RI AMes iris arn ie eee be ieinle & sigue iene 2 2 3 100 ‘ie 
Robertson, JON... eer cee enh ee eee 2 ine 30 1 = 
AVION OMe ites ee Gann ee i meee e Meare dtnet inset 19 1 os 
sewall, James.....0.. 2. Maiden’s Delight....... 125 109 
Meer Ouarten ss sees. 62 101 
CHANCES ante aoa Tz 
lot in Huntingtown..... 2 
309 212° 9. 23) 2 VE 346i ee 
Sewall, William....... Maiden’s Delight....... 50 43 4 3° Sv 12067 1 oe 
Simmons, Isaac....... Border Enlarged & 
Reserve date. see 146 127) 413 4.3) 165-25 
Skinner, Elizabeth..... Taney’s Right... ./o..... 150 150 
CLAD SI diets sec tacat tot or 62 160 
RESELVON os Cet Se oe oe 121 
Williams’ Purchase..... 26 16 
Water Mill acec. 2) oe, 17 
369 343.610 (45.6 4. 1356765. 2 
IEP ETEUCTICN Voce tele Vola tied ek ere 13.60. 5 2. 43810 
Skinner, James....... Border Enlarged & 
RESEIVE. 5 ee ae 6 200 175 \..7)),.2. 5 130) 484 15a 
Skinner, John........ Newington: icriee 8% 94 82 8 12.6: (49470 ie 
Skinner, Joseph....... Orchard ey ea ae 50 
Ghanceris, tee gee 108 
Dodson’s Reserve...... 98 
256 160 9 2.10. 305.41 
Skinner, Robert....... Taney’s Delight........ 56 49°) 3../2)).4. .8 )127- Toe 
DKINNET amilel wo, bk ae urls'els as be oat eedies 1 15. 1 
Slyvest JONES Sole shite okey els crated give Gn eaOeG 1 34.89 98 hig 
somervell, James......Stoakley..........:.... 229 344 3 2. 8 +596 Iim 
Somervell, John....... Stoakley & Gunderston. 229 3136 3 2 8 $36 1 
SOMErvell SUSANNA: ) eset esi ciara a eae 114 2845S ae 
SDEHCED SETANGIST fc cicles ae cae ek hae ie 1 2: 113 > yehiS> bia 
Stone, James Woe tals iti a ie it fens ied Bi dale 1 1): 3° “185° ae 
SCOT AI OLITE F150 05 Jas, En ae 7) eS P 15: (1) 
Strickland, Joseph..... Robinson’s Rest........ 50 12 4 6 69 2 10 
Talbott, Edward...... Tillineton: eee Fe eas 2 438 438 
Hardesty 2 FSi 0 hee 33 28 
Water Mill S42 35.0.8. 120 
lot in Huntingtown..... 20 
471 606,14. 2. °9if27:-1623 3) ae 
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3 Bos aun 
5 Se sits Bb 52 
OWNER LAND < au A 238 
Dad Weg An te Ma Ltaal area erga oS 
$$ 836 «3 8 R $28 $8 
arate Our) Ounced asec 
Talbot, Thomas....... EXDECtAMON sce ee aie aks 77 84 2 ct Rete AE fe 8 (id Dap dishe 
Paney, JOSepli. se =. ss Date wortiin ues ae 25 AERA TPZ. MLSS eho ueL 
aney, Michaels: '.04.. Derry sa files he ook 600 
Wooden Point......... 25 
ANGIE Oe or ree 3 
Lone Pomtrecec soe 100 
Teeny L610. 10) 20 1020 esha eee ay 
Taney, Thomas....... Littleworth............ 25 Slwet3 PIE ie mead Bn BO | 
GOS IVIATV Ss Saas Po ois des 4 alivek tio oath salts af 16 1 
Tucker, John of 
PPACEVINIONC Oe cre ce v.5o oe esd cei ohe elotecs ¢ eee eins 4 13 aH tid Bek 
ICEL TOUT OL) WIT) oe vaccine ee etek Un cane y ae 5 10 SS Pay 
MAIORES SE ROIMAS ie she sev cts Siac ole RR aa he Re as ted L7St eG 
Weems, James........ Stoakley & Taney’s Ease. 200 325 
Cuckhold’s Miss....... 50 
Hogs Hauntt. oars 50 50 
Bussey’s Orchard....... 400 
Mauldin’s Luck........ 25 
Young’s Attempt....... 62 584 
Meadows........2..... 46 
Young’s Fortune....... 60 
Young’s Desire......... 25 
Partnership seers. act iS 46 
Water Millon. 20 
lot at the Court House. . 3 
993 1028 30 64 18 61 2605 2 8 
Weems, William...... Magruder tier ae sees as 410 717 
enManmMaur. 65.5.6. 50 
FRCSELVE hariahl heen 50 107 
Hard Venture.......... 22 
$32 $24.7 S.13y, tS Ee hoes 
Wilkinson, Betty...... Godserace. . 2250000... 120 
Stoaklev es wiaei 70 
190 TOO 2 ae 25'7 GeO ee OG Pikes 
Wilkinson, John...... Young’s Attempt....... 100 62)? 3 ES yee 8 
Wilkinson, Joseph..... lot in Huntingtown..... 40 Sa7 8S 430 170 a7. 
Williams, Aaron...... Williams’ Hardship..... 175 135 
Williams’ Rest......... 50 50 
Pittlehield ws ress eas 3 5 
Swinfen’s Adventure.... 50 50 
Prendshinwoys ease 25 25 
303 265 4 SMALE RS 28) Des 
Williams, Aaron, Jr... .Friendship............. 151 
Swinfen’s Adventure.... 100 219 
Young’s Desire......... 0 50 
WATDIEstOn |e icties eee ne 212 182 
Border Enlarged........ 29 29 
542 480 10 Bik Give LO neue 
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S 
fo) 
Z. 
Wiliams. Pyumnbar sevens, vy wah Vaccer ates aeeeta ae 
Williams, Francis..... Thland thie: oe Magee 101 
Border Enlarged........ 102 
CHANCE. Hilt ch Pea 50 
Bussey’s Orchard....... 40 
293 
Williams, Francis, Jr...Warbleston............ 56 
Williams, Talbot...... Swinfen’s Adventure & 
Friendship, ov... 08.42. 82 
Wilson, Nathaniel..... SLOT SLA Le evi, ny 50 
Addon fa eee se 99 
Huckleberry Hills...... 50 
199 
Wood Baward car ece, ok oe re 
Wood, Edward, Jr.....Magruder............. 150 
VV OOS SATTIOS Sole ee i ra, amet (ae 
YY GRC PSNR a vince case ucneemra rete ek ae epee ce 
WV OO SADEOU flstacn ats anche Pure Clement > 
Young, Parker........ Punch oA see eee ees 150 
POD, VAI wee tele 150 
Young's Desire. . 2:0. 5... 25 
32 
"VOU RET BON IGITINY o's aha) ) See a sang Vaasa ae 
CRIUIBET RL SCOTER as: ke PR WAE tote Mlaborawy ae hinehes 
WONG MORO hin cas ake os colle hic a Beta hive 
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A LIST OF TAXABLES AS THEY WERE RECEIVED 
BY JOSEPH WILLSON, CONSTABLE OF THE UPPER HUNDRED 
OF THE CLIFFS IN THE YEAR 1732-1733 


mrnvite saiies, 1) SlAVE ss <5 ook eee a ye 
At Ann Heighe’s, 3 slaves 
PY alecgty  WVGLISON | gist ed cst ie case bas ee ke 
Benjamin Johns, Thomas Rhodes, Jno. 
Williams, Neal Magines, Robert 
Lawrence, 20 slaves 
Benj. Harris, 3 slaves 
Benjamin Guyton 
PEaNII DRCOG te eh. ic ls on tow aie eae: 
Christopher Benfield, Abraham Wallis 
DMSINVEGN aan Te ehs shies, be a ek i 
Daniel Talbott, Jos. Talbott, 3 slaves .. 
Dilah Catterton 
BPP D ACK ICC TION foil aha? wim aiidini wratua sd 
Edw. Reynolds, Thos. Reynolds, Jos. 
Foster, 7 slaves 
PPE ERM aco ihe tena « Bietcte the hate 
At Elizabeth Monnett’s—-Isaac Monnett, 
UTI MALT ER ec ON ia et grok s 
At Elizabeth Conwell’s—Jno. Conwell .. 
At Isabel Miles’s-Wm. King, 1 slave ... 
Francis Hollandshead, Jno. Hollands- 
MOG a A SIAVES fe aie si hale sole ae ee 
Francis Whittington, 2 slaves 
Francis Maulding, 1 slave 
Francis Stallings, 1 slave 
George Harris, 5 slaves .)\..0..5 04405. 
George Freeman, Richard Parker 
George Beck 
At George Rouse—Abraham Ross, David 
Rouse and George Fryor 
Henry Smith 
Henry Jones 
Isaac Johns, Saml. Johns, Edwd. Samson, 
16 slaves 
Isaac Edes 
Renae MScex deelacetts 4 vested Slava t eats ak 
Isaac MacCabe 
PSAOC SUIINGS . . . meedK Ss Scibes > Bette he sd. @ 
Jacob Stallings, Saml. Stallings, Thomas 
Stallings, 3 slaves 
Jacob French 
Jacob Deale, 1 slave 
John Beckett, Andrew Teal, 10 slaves .. 
John Laveal (Laveille), Jno. Coster .... 
John Guiton 
Jno. Stallings 
Jno. Wilkinson, J. Harris, Wm. Holler, 4 
slaves 
Jno. Mackall’s Quarters—8 slaves 
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Jno. MacCormick, Jno. Broncom ...... Z 
John Marquess ite. San Ma ee hae 1 
John Dowell i slaver ine sce ee. fi 
Jonnr Clevevainsis. cue ee 1 
Jobim Madren’ So250 5. she ce dds ee 1 
JOUOTEIOIR Cue eA ae eh ee ee 1 
Jno. Phillips, John Phillips, Jun., Wm. 

Phillips eng kee tothe ae a oe et 3 
Inon Grilletie | slaves sar. no A oe Za 
INO WOGINOTOIN a) Gee hee ee 1 
James Heighe, 10 slaves ............. 11 
James Clayton, 2 slaves ............2. 3 
James i SCacte nae Melee Ola kbe hee i aay 1 
Jas. Jarvis, Robert Jarvis ............ ps 
Jas. Cranford, Wm. Cranford ......... 2 
Jas. Dorsey,,2. slaves <i 4 ven ee 3 
JOO. Hunt) 2 SIAVES oie aba eer 3 
Josiah Sunderland, William Howard .... 2 
Jos. Willson; T slaves oo.) ag eS 2 
Joseph Strickland oi 4a Wee, be 1 
Jeremiah Johnson, 3 slaves .......... 4 
At Joan Mead’s—1 slave ............ 1 
At Judith Dorrumple—1 slave ........ 1 
Duke Smithsilpsiave shoisccbcioncunauene ie 
Michael Askew, Benj. Askew, Sabrett 

pA 1d Fo eto ty Sees SETI teMar eG MCSE ok Gh 3 
At Mary Cobreath’s-John Cobreath ... 1 
At Nicholas Scarth’s—Jos. Scarth ...... 1 
Nicholas Scarth: Jus sac 8 dace sas 1 
Nicholas Swanstead ................ 1 


Philip Dorsey, Richard Dorsey, 1 slave . 3 
Philip Holt 
Richard Blake, Wm. Morgan, 2 slaves .. 4 
Richard Dallam, Edmond Turner, 2 


SLAVES Paes Ace: Naas mae a ee 4 
Richard Talbot, Richard Conwell, 2 

SLAVES se eau. Vier atk eee ee tT 4 
Richard: Wakeman-cs ceo ue oe ee 1 
Richard Pake, Henry Harrison, 4 slaves 6 
Richard: Gibson}: 2° slaves. .....2).020 3 
Richard Johns, 2 slaves .............. 2 
Richard Johns’ Quarter—Jno. Clark, 

GUSIAVEST IR UAre series o eoEen ner ei 7 
Richard (Pryerivi ss ks. Wee aon 1 
Robert Heighe, Wm. Garncham, 5 slaves 7 
Robert Allen, 2 slaves ............... 3 
Robert Freeland, Benj. Freeland, Charles 

Stuart, Michael Willson, Edward Hat- 

Tela Gr elaves ee oes 11 
ROGere COVEDAY i: . c'siccies o ee eta ens 1 
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Robert Elletts pea ee a ene 1 
At Robt. Bushbrook’s—Daniel Prout, 
VOHN IL VOUS toes ten eaten s ete gees 
Rodefick Cnayney (222s sso ae) ee ee 1 
At Rachel Manning’s—John Austin ..... 1 
At Saml. Chew’s Quarter—Jno. Griffin. 8 
SLAVES. Sehr il ary eee PE Sane ee RS 9 
At Sam. Chew’s 2nd Quarter—Richard 
POOGLSULT PA SIAVES Ten eae ken eae tre 18 
At Sam. Chew’s 3rd Quarter—John Peters, 
PASI AVES I earch. te Ute tae ne eine ant iey NLM SD 
At Saml. Chew, Jun.’s Quarter—Robert 
RELISH TOOK. 1, (Sta VES fie h avaecke edie © 8 
Sabrett Sollers, Wm. Lyle, John Jones, 
Charles Saunders, 11 slaves ........ 15 
Sams Wallts:: 4xSIAVES cn. vhs wae cei 5 
PETE ULM OA] Coy GRR GAL Aa ay Sa AS ty 38 Be 1 
Sutton Isaac, Edwd. Evans, 5 slaves .. 7 
At Sarah Hume’s—John Taylor ...... 1 
At Sarah Dix—Edward Harcraft ...... 1 
Thomas Holland, 9 slaves .......... 10 
Thos. Hardesty, 3 slaves ............ 4 


Thos. Holland’s 2nd Quarter-3 slaves .. 3 


Thos. Eades, Jacob Eades, Richard 


Eades ....... 


CO SDRC Re RTC CH KC Ce SS we 


‘Thomas King; ii slave: i.) 7) gen eee 


Thomas Lofton 
Thomas Morsell 
Thomas Hunt .. 


Oo. 6 © & d) © @ 0 6 Bs 8 + Bs) SK 6 OO 


© © 6 w.6)6 6 S & 8 6 6 14 6 4 O85 


Thomas Davis, Robert Davis, Wm. 


EaVis i. ates 
Thomas Hillard, 


© 0 ¢@ © 8 6.4 6 © 6 £9. 0 6.6 4 2 8 OR 


Thomas Morgan .... 


William Alnutt, James Alnutt, Richard 


Franklin, Henry Frederick Hickman, 


2SlAVES ose 
Wm. Alnutt, Jun. 


© 6 @ 6 6 8.8 & O10 0 @ © v0 'e SB 8 


Wm. Mauldin, Davis Morgan, 2 slaves 


William Coster . 
William Kidd .. 
William Dorsey 


Se eneevenmesess copes ve 6 & 


© 676 96 6) 08. 6 Se) 8. oO ee See 


© (0.0 Gi e066. 9 ).0 08m 6 2 |W, 6) we ae 


William: MacCullan G2. 33.2 4 bee 


Ambrose Leach 
Thomas Shepard 
Charles Badger . 


o 9 ©) @ 4 6 6 6.0, 016 & © 654 2 66 oS 


eo 6 6 60 6 & & 6 6 16: 2/6) @ 4) ane Jone 


oe he @ © 1050 eS ee Se Sle ae Cee oe 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF FOREGOING 


A LIST OF THE TAXABLES OF THE LOWER HUNDRED 
OF THE CLIFFS, TAKEN BY ME, 
THOMAS MANNING, CONSTABLE 


The Reverend Mr. Jonathan Cay, 2 


BIAVES | AAG lal evs GORe debs BN ere ace eae 3 
Col. Jno. Mackall, Thos. Piper, 14 slaves 16 
John Rousby’s Quarter—7 slaves ...... vi 
Mr. Benjamin Mackall, John Bland, 

Owen Gerrard, 15 slaves .......... 18 
Mr. Nathaniel Dare, Clevely Dare, 15 

SAVES At ak ri ee Lite Re ees 17 
Mr. Geo. Harris at Benj. Harris’s 

CJURIET TO SIAVES NO Ca es cok tiy se 9 
Mr. Charles Allen, 5 slaves .......... 6 
Mr. Gideon Dare, Nathaniel Hickman, 

APRIAVES Gi tan ein heer tility ta ety a anes 5 
John Yoe and Wm. Hammond, 1 slave . 3 
PORN CIAING Von lor ae cuts vie shh 6 sell aie 3 eas 1 
Mr. Richard Roberts, 4 slaves ........ 5 
Wirs) Lucy Pardoe;*lislave 42. vie aes Pe 
Peter (haradoee ncn baiee «a et Iredell 1 
Jas. Somervell, James Dawkins, 11 

BIAVES tra ier cid en Bie aeoriaiets Wak ee 13 
Thos. Freeman, 3 slaves ............. 4 
Mr. Jas. Heighe, 4 slaves .:......:... 5 
James Dixon, Ellis Dixon, Matthew 

PIXON 1) Slave tt Aeon Site 4 
Catherine Holliday, John Holliday, 1 

SURV Foc itccaatec <p area le amt ee aia 3 
Jennett Kent, John Tucker, Dorrumple 

‘Packer(3 slaves (ait... Vili aie 6 


Isaac Freeman, John Barton, Thos. 


Wilkinson ... 
James Deaver .. 
John Covey .... 
Stephen Spratt . 
Charles Lockett 


| 


oO a a) ‘Ole 5.6 SY vel @ fae) bs oe eee 


Cr ey 


oS Ota a) 01.8 a Se eh as, Oe 4) wale wee 


oe 6 0. C8 ise 0 © ee 8) ple ie We wale Gap 


Elizabeth Ferguson, Francis Games . . 
Benjamin Mackall, Jun., 2 slaves . 


Mr. Jeremiah Pattison, Edmond Hunger- 


ford, 5 slaves 


Mr. John Taylor, Silvester Boyle, 2 


slaves... jai. 
Richard Gooding 


oe & wee os «so 6 2's 6 6 woe 8 6 


a 6 ae 60 ae, 60) .2 ‘Cie 8) Stare) ws © 


Mr. John Gray, Robert Read, 1 slave .. 
Thomas Wilkerson 2200) 0285. Soe 
William Ivans, John Little ............ 


Rutter Lawrence 
Mary McDowell, 


ooo eco ere eee ee ws ese wee 


John Flatfoot ...... 


Joseph Sedwick, Benj. Sedwick ........ 
Geo. Cotton, Benj. Dixon ............ 
Jno. Shelton, Abram Skipper ........ 
Jno. Baker, George Baker ........... 
Mr. Martin Driver, 3 slaves .......... 
Mr. William Mauldin, 8 slaves ........ 
Mr. John Johnson, Edward Flatfoot, 


4 slaves ..... 


Ce 8 66'S BOS BOS 6 eo ee eee oe 


0 8a 6 Sel Ste 4 ee a ee CO 6 mim 


TOTAL AMOUNT 


399 


187 


A LIST OF TAXABLE PERSONS RESIDING IN ELTONHEAD 
HUNDRED TAKEN BY ME, DANIEL RAWLINGS 
IN THE YEAR 1733 


John Rousby, Esq., Wm. Miller, Jno. Ford, 
Gilbert Tempest, Patrick Rooney, Jos. 
Holdsworth, Robert Gwynn, 27 


SEV CMI As Oi, Secs UN A A area 34 
Allott Spalding, John Bright .......... 2 
PSU IENSEQLE Doi atone lec, CER ae 1 
Bonn oath slave. ee ee 2 
FonMGtare. 4 slaves eile: pe his 5 
POLS OENUITIONS Vere re tie ek ae RO, 1 
Alexander Parran, 4 slaves .......... 5 
BONWEBEADOUIN fects. Pyke chee he 1 
Wm. Allen, Leonard Cross ........... Z 
William Walker, Lanasses Coster, 1 

SRAVOM Sere us et manta Sm Ue Sia 3 
ano Jobnson, 5 slaves 2. eC) 6 
BCVGrAra ePAVIOn cuhrsoc yc ak, eee 1 
Edwd. Gardner, Benjamin Gardner .... 2 
Jas. Hungerford, Benj. Hungerford, 

DESIAVES TO Tare Mae ne ee ee oe 4 


John Graves, Jun., Robert Graves, Jun. 2 


Richard Deavour (Deaver) ........... 1 
Jno. Binyon, Alex. Swan ............ 2 
SCTE. OST Ya 0 BU NOME kg OL RU AA 1 
LASER RS V0) SR PO aD ARI ee oN 1 
Parslow Burnam, Geo. Smith, Binyon 

DV CURIE MoUs Sabah alt iin Saw 5 3 
Charles King and 2 slaves ............ 3 
Isaac Rawlings, 8 slaves .............. 9 
Peter Hellen, James McKenny, Wm. 

Ford, Jas. Bourne, 5 slaves ........ 9 


Jno. Hellen, Walter Hellen, 4 slaves ... 6 


John Hungerford, 2 slaves ........... | 
BOntPCTATTEG All gts), 2 Gad Ih 9 a0 1 
pacob Hooper iesiavesiih Cees ie 2 


William Sharpless, James Knight, 


Thomas Pickeral, 1 slave .......... 4 
Henry) Day), SG ais (aaah ew one Ee 1 
Damier avo, c ue tyes aye ee ens 1 
Richard: Daye. i 2a o eee eee 1 
William Day ,:lislave’) ea eee ee 2 
Roberti Dayy sy cree: a ee en 1 


James Handley and Edward Handley .. 2 
John Chrichard, John Cross, Thomas 


Clark, Abraham ‘Clark ) 04.2). 9.0). 4 
Griffin Thomas Powell and Thomas 

i rahhe bem rg aC MAE oes reali Ae Arte gee OMe lie fy 2 
A MOMASUIOPKIIM dat oe Von ae een 1 
John Parran, Matthew Howard, 11 

SELVES 21k grata os RL te aT Me We Moe ina 13 
John Graves, 4 slaves... 20, }2 5 


Thomas Little, Peter Sewell, Jacob 
Davis slave wl Ny thy i Ne aed 4 


CALVERT COUNTY—A LIST OF TAXABLES IN ST. LEONARD'S 
CREEK HUNDRED, TAKEN BY RICHARD HELLEN, CONSTABLE 


A list of all persons inhabiting or residing 
in St. Leonard’s Creek Hundred in the 
year 1733 taken by Richard Hellen, Con- 
stable. 

Walter Smith, James Shanks and 27 


RUAN OS ai ee Pabaiae yn) d NEM Re ged te RRS 29 
Thos. Johnson, Jas. Richardson and 

VON Ee COs CRORE CRE RRR Ey er 3 
John Manors and 1 slave ............ 2 
BU MILAC TAO O Wee. ro yin te had alae 1 
John Ward and James Dudly ........ Z 
William Blackbourn, Edwd. Blackbourn, 

John Davis and 1 slave ............ 4 


James Bourne, Thomas Bourne ....... 2 
Jesse Jacob Bourne, William Peary, 

Gi Slaves pty shane venga i UPN Chal 8 
Jos: Johnsons steric. Mae Gee 1 
ORM, Carrol | yes eS en ane 1 
James Currant nt ssa oe tee 1 
William sDalton nc eee a See 1 
At Mary Parran’s—Moses Parran, 

BISSIAVES OS ie dice age ak aA ene 5 
At Dorcas Coates—1 slave ............ 1 
Jone Burnt! 05.4: Ueccbalke ota 1 
Thomas Kennason .................. 1 
Christopher; Currantic7. os. a 1 
Daniel Rawlings, 3 slaves............ 4 
Fereus; Hone ics ee ee ate. ee 1 

TOTAL AMOUNT 181 
William Holloway, Gideon Turner and 

S ZSIAVES atts ore Ih Tah Gch ect Ne 5 
John Darrumple and 3 slaves ........ 4 
John Rigley, Henry Williams ........ 2 
Charles Claggett, Barrington Pardoe, 

John Alderton and 7 slaves ........ 10 
William Sollers and 2 slaves ........ 3 
Charles sE Urner icin o wicttey cenitae co peenee 1 
James Dawkins and 2 slaves ........ 3 
At Robert Avis-—Jarvis Avis, Robert 

PAA VISE ATU ea east Wy hde Miche Melee ee 2 
RobertiGadrdinetins ) co kok cc mueabca she 1 
Thomas'@ullembers on ast eee oe Lees 1 
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Abraham ‘Cand Sic Se ee ee ee ee 
John Gardner, James Gardner and 
A SIRVE aces whe ivi ce eee ate 
William (std ri oscars cee ea ee ee a 
William Dawkins, John Stephens and 
5 ‘slavesicni: Pree. eae ee tae 
Joseph: Dawkins ys 0i).\2. areas, se eee 
Paul Frazier and Danl. Frazier ........ 
Samuel. Roland soci ees cae eee 
George Gallymore so a.) se ee 
George Denton and 1 slave .......... 
Absolam Kent and 2 slaves .......... 
James Kirshaw and 1 slave .......... 
George Freeman, Abraham Freeman, 
ASSES VOSS cis ac thd casts CRE eee) cae ee 
Joshua Sedwick, Joshua Sedwick, Jr., 
Thomas Sedwick and William Turner, 
USE V Ey coke kee) ON ay For eb eh Rtae eae at Ree 
John Barkeranikso. oe Nee ede: ete ae 
Richard and James Gore ............ 
William Winalls 1:...2e0rnle 2s Sere s 
Samuel Young, Benj. Young, George 
Swan’ and: 4 slaves *o0005). Ca an ee 
Jos. Williams and John Reson ........ 
John Grover ty. on aad 5 Bae ete anne % 
At Benj. Mackall’s Quarter—2 slaves ... 
John Dotson, Jno. Dotson, Jun., 
Benj. Dotson and Jno. Robins .... 
At Benj. Tasker’s Upper Quarter—George 
Howard: and) 5 slaves |... 42>. 2238 
Jno. Tucker and Thos. Tucker ........ 
ME IOUAAS. WV ILSOIES 4/a5s. ose ehecadal ee eS 
ahomas Gray andclislavesans. 2. otha 
Robert Heigné.. 02. .)d. 6. ais ee 
John Morgan, John Poulson .......... 
George Young and Wm. Young ...... 
Jno. Howerton and Thos. Morgan ... 
Saml. Griffin and 8 slaves at Benj. 
Tasker’s Lower Quarters .......... 
At Richd. Smith’s Quarter-Wm. Teage 
BNO Ab > SLAVES ial dere. wet d eee a eee 
At Mary and Rebecca Holdworth’s 
Quarter—Geo. Waid and 8 slaves .. 
At Charles Hambleton’s—2 slaves ...... 
John (Crakes Ts ers a. are eee eee 
Roger Brooke and 5 slaves ........... 


Wm. Gray, Wm. Gray, Jr. and 3 slaves 5 


Walter: Shirleysseconiyans Tis «ee ees 1 
Thomas: Gokisbarg: o's. 22 a Ge eee 1 
Thos?’ Brittani. Oi a eee 1 
Richard) Searss.es vies cee ee 1 


Mitchell Phillips and Jno. Dopson .... 2 
John Richardson, Thomas Richardson, 


JUN. CSR EY ies eee y) 
Thomas White)! 25005). ee 1 
At John Mackall’s Quarter—John Barton 

and: 13 ‘slaves .5.) 0 ch.) ag eee 14 


Henry Brome, Isaac Williams, Wm. 
Beafoot, Edwd. Littleyear and 6 slaves 10 


John Brome, Jun. and 4 slaves........ 5 
John Brome, and 6 slaves ............ y 
Thos. Brome and 1 slave ............ ~ _ 
William ‘Howes |. #202) dvlatie eee 1 
At Mary Evans’s—-John Evans 

and John Spicknall.. 51.29.23 seee 2 
John Armstrong and 2 slaves ........ 3 
James’ Hellen ». .. oc3. « Oi eee eee 1 
At Susannah Hellen’s-Roger Spicer and 

2 SIAVES Vc J kes wccile oe ee ee 3 
Saml. Robinson and Michael Hassett .. 2 
James Duke and 7: slaves 2. 33072008 8 
Sabret Sollers and 4 slaves .......... 5 
Robert Sollers and 3 slaves .......... 4 
Benj. “Tuckéerr soo: . os. 0 eee 1 
At Ann Dawkins’”—4 slaves ............ 4 
Thos. Brickenden, Wm. Spelman and 

T slavery Oe re on as cee ere 3 
At Anne Mackall’s-John Mackall, Jr. 

and .4: slaves. 7. \" 2. Toe ee eee 5 
At Anne Wilkinson’s—Abraham Spick- 

nall and 2 slaves’... (39. eae 3 
William Dawkins, Jun., Robt. Sap, Jun. 

and: $*slaves: Ya)... )o4@es strane rv, 
Samuel. Powell. 05247, 4 04 eee eee 1 
Richard Spellman .... /./... fetee renee 1 
Richard Hellen, Benj. Spicer and 3 

SLAVES a até win eoets's meee. ce ee 5 
John, Perey... vo. ¢ (.5 6S eee 1 
Francis: Spencer) a... y«. s5 se ea eee 1 
Henry’ Peaver’! of207 402 cee ee 1 

291 


A LIST OF TAXABLE PERSONS THAT WERE GIVEN 
TO THOS. IRELAND, CONSTABLE OF HUNTING CREEK 
IN THE YEAR 1733 


Ambrose Leach, Benj. Leach, Nessell 
Leach? Josiah’: Teaen os oe. 8 we ce 
Began sap 2.2.9 bc ak fio toe ee 
Col. Fowler, Wm. Cook and 1 slave .. 
Eliza Wilkinson, Ortan Wilkinson, Wm. 
Wilkinson and 4 slaves ............ 


John Ward and George Thompson .... 2 
John Wenman (Windman) ............ 1 
Joseph -¥ ung ya. ss a eee 1 
James Freeman Fn. oo et le 1 
Jarvis Mackall and 3 slaves .......... 4 


Richard Freeman and John Freeman .. 2 
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William Freeman 
Richard Freeman 
Wiliam: Fowler TAG eee es 2 
POUMNOTIBILS as dO eee Bee ee ae 
Jonathan. Belsoment ob. dae bie 
Wm. Skinner, Jun. and 2 slaves ...... 
ogs. Marlacre 27344 IN Ahr eats 
John Gough and 1 slave ............ 
BOM eeach as Weer GL alpine ee 
At Benj. Johns’s Quarters-Abraham 
Rhodes and /S''slaves Vy. O).6 6724 
Eliza Turner and Samuel Peacock .... 
nGsacnalbott (b. dio be cig hh aes 
Besersarels Pieters WY ee oe ea a ea Jo 
John Brady and Richard Fitchett ..... 
Eliza Leach, James Leach, Philip Leach 
INCL MClaWee tat. es hae fee cieg 3, 
James Sewell, Henry Hill, John Alton 
ONCE OIA V OS en ee aa eyes 


nas oe ase we Oe A BS Oe eee oe 


oa eR ee eS ee ae Re a on we 


OE CES CS BL ati St Be Reelin CLs a Pe pe 
At. Wm. Wilson’s Quarter—3 slaves .... 
YSETPH IC OSeRICK LAT ieee fe om, tretite Tee Vave NM, 
WEALVOSSAVIS/ OO SLAVES se dk reece 
James Ayres, Henry Strickland and 

PV TM StPiICk LAME Sn etek es) 
Elizabeth Young, Wm. Barker and 

PIP UIAVOS ee Se ea theese, RN Re 
Philemon Young and 3 slaves ........ 
William Miller, Jno. Richards, Jno. 

Williams, Henry Fowler and 3 slaves 
Thomas Preston, Saml. Perkins and 

Peseta, Se Pe 
Eliza. Harris, Abraham Maccabee and 

MA IRLAVEGUN 20 eh Aas ree POS 
Anderton Skinner, Robert Skinner and 

LPeSUAVeS Re Ayes oo Pe a eee ee. Be, 


John Godsgrace and 2 slaves ........ 
Marsa Turner and James Dodson .... 
Matthew Spickernall, James Cobb, 
Thomas Newman ................ 
At Thos. Brome’s Quarter—5 slaves .... 
Wm. Edmonds and 1 slave .......... 
Richard Hudson and Edwd. Jones .... 
Michael Taney, Jeremiah Stokes and 
9 slaves and 2 white men .......... 
Basil Smith, Simon Gray and 4 slaves .. 
BUSAN CRM Oe ee ee ees 
My tia?) MAGTETE...°. Wet oe ck oh eee tek 
Pratiel f SOLVIT Alen ies Pete ee oes 
Daniel Sullivan, Jun., Abraham Burkett, 
plete k gO iy lide + Aage Bucthibg Nano amar hat mre 
PIETER a ay Ge ey Se 
arises OEALCT NS a se ete aii cle: of 
Ley tog Per AB Ee Py Bee (a ga 
MAS OTIPA TINO W FA glee tative eds sees s 
Mary Parker, John Yoe and 2 slaves ... 
Charles Bowen, James Bowen and Joseph 
WV CMUERTIC eee te eae eee ee Behe ace 


Bowie Billingsley and Thos Dawnabey. . 
Abra: Bowen nvr pet ae 
INOS SH CESOT a ed eos 1 Oe ee te 
JOSEP Wooden. 4.0.4 nae ee ol A, OR 
Johny Wedoes tie ee oie ce 
LIBVIGTBOWON Saeco Se asi «wid 6 ee 
Elmer Bowen, Wm. Howell ........... 
Clarinah Gilley, Walter Billingsley and 
Aaron 'Bars 304; obi ae eee 
NAMUGL) DHLDNESICY ¥ Fue toh ie ee lies 
Sohn Lavlor. 7 AA Seas Rit ee oe 
GSharies Hills c os Aes Se er ae ae 
William: Roaden® {26a y. FAR Oe 
David! Huehs ei hagila «au ie ok seekers 
Wilhant Wadvmany. . 30). ite aoeeme ee 
Willian. RONG | Soe. Sa al Ok a Rae 
William Brinkley and Jno. Laveille . 
Mary Stephens, Thos. Amler ........ 
Thos. Freeman and Joseph Freeman .. 
POMS CACHING yucky plat tks sicn wares ea 
EHIOS. CLOMID: vc oats cheat Game 
Wm. Cook and Nicholas Briscoe ...... 
Jonni vArnold: |. 2 eis). ee eee 


BY SAVES Koo he Tine e og hay wee a 
John Brooke, John Brooke, Jun. and 

Dcelaveses iwi RaY Se oe ees eee 
Henry Brome’s Quarters—2 slaves ...... 
‘iLhos: ‘Atterbury, 0c hey ee 
Jobni Wilmouth. Oots vee Eee ae 
Toh? Fowler: ss > ease) Sek eee ee 
"Thos: Sedwick (ons evans 38 ees Se 
Mattwaller (oo. 24 Fas ae 


Hi STAVES Dodie oat ee eke eee ee aes 
James Weems, Henry Roberts and 2 
Slaves Ser cry hese AOE ES, aes 
Johns Hutchins’ 9 ie eS he ote Se as 
Edward Wood, Wm. Willmouth and 2 
SLAVES Hi hy ae hee Le hs as xe 
Thomas Edmonds, Jos. Lewis and 3 
SLAVES 1 jcis PRs Cans Ad bs A Ne, es 
Wm. Lynch, Saml. Leach, and 4 slaves 
Richard Standforth, Philip Finch and 
2 slaves Shas See ae eee a eee 1 
John Stinnett, Jun., and Aaron Williams 
and’ Sa slaves sas gece Salo. PA 
Francis Williams and 1 slave ........ 
Benj. Mackall’s Quarter—-Joseph Gardner 
atid “J SLA VER Ay FE ne) Aine ee 
John Gray and Geo. Gray and 5 slaves 
Amos Stinnett and 1 slave .......... 
Stephen Dickinson, Edwd. Clark, John 
Thompson and 2 slaves .......... 
Roger Boyce, Jun., Quarter—Thos. 
Williams, Thos. Hardesty and 3 
SIAVES ON F SEE e ho OR ER ea 
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John | Rigbyicecs sie aie ane ee es 1 
Bryant McDonnell.) t.on ones eee as 1 
Jamies Brimley (a iaass ans eal aye ae aera 1 
John: Devarids isin ho ee eae 1 
Thos. Godsgrace Robinson and Wm. 

RODMSON yh hc ars bs es eae ee eee 2 
At Edward Charlton’s—Thos. Charlton 

and) John Skinner) avs .iaties chiens 2 
Robert Randall, Jno. Cox, and Thos. 

G's), Cs MRR RN AD WE esas RES URGE ER, 3 
Elizabeth Hutchins, 4 slaves ......... 5 
John McDonnell joi. ice nes eee aes 1 
Jno. Robinson and Thos. Cadd ........ 2 


John. Stinnett, Sen. \: 2...) bee 1 


A LIST OF TAXABLES TAKEN BY WILLIAM HICKMAN, 
CONSTABLE OF LYONS CREEK HUNDRED 
IN THE YEAR 1733 


Col. Jno. Smith, A. Lawson, Jno. Young 
ANG LO'SIAVeS ee sate oe ee enna ss 19 
Walter Smith, 11 slaves .............. L2 
Robert Lee, Henry Lee and Robert Lee, 
Jun. 
Peter Poor, Jas. Hall and Thomas 
PRVOT eens ec esan a siete in ae ease ae be ck 3 
Benj. Wood, Jno. Wood, Jos. Jacob 


Pucker ands! SIAVEG \ 6 Ov ieee he sie 4 
John Standforth, Jas. Poor, Wm. Howard 

ATG eSIAVES aietaeereus veka tn ake aera ae de 5 
WiStitainiy EVOU cies onde orale ine reins settee 1 
At Col. Mackall’s 3rd Quarter in Hunt- 

moi Creek—13 slaves sits sv cle wats es 13 


Saml. Griffith, Jno. Griffith and 4 slaves 6 


Benj. Sedwick and 4 slaves ........... 5 

Capt. Joseph Wilkinson, John Skinner, 
Thos. Hammerton and 8 slaves .... 11 

Jno. Gibson and 2 slaves ............ 3 


At Thos. Reynolds—Jas. Wilkinson, Wm. 
Williams, Richard Seale and 5 slaves 8 


Isaac Taylor and Wm. Cauds ........ 2 
JOSHUA HCA E as cee ty Gis lege ese te tate a, deo 1 
Henry Cox, Thos. Sweeting, Parker 

Y CUMS LANGUSNSIAVES Ns ens ek Gio uk” deocaus 6 
John Cox, Mackall Skinner, Wm. 

Turner, Thos. Lloyd and 3 slaves .... 7 
TORT ASULION Se Acro CoA Sat inf et ogee neck elise 1 
Benjamin SnOrt.gi ots whch ahs wed 1 
ALIVE ISSO, cine aa ely Paar es 1 


FOHNGV Aker ale ova ee vie ee le ahs 1 


Wy AILOTiN OITA elas es) cite L ecsclagn eh he 1 
BIENr ys PION SD ko ieee otek Vaasa eens ane 1 
Henry Chew, Jun., and 1 slave ........ * 
Henry Chew and 10 slaves .......... 11 
Jos -Hardestyeang. 1 slave ict. Aine s4 
Richard Land, Saml. Land, Thos. 

COrmanv ANd 4 SIAVES.. csipcaieshe « su 7 
Jno. Winfield and 1 slave ............ 2 


John Young and Wm. Glasgow ...... 2 
Ewing Rousby’s Quarter—6 slaves ...... 6 
Francis Hutchins, 5 slaves .......72u3 6 
Wm. Skinner and 10 slaves .......... 11 
Richard Young and 5 slaves .......... 6 
Samuel: ¥ oun J Uni... s..+ se ste ee 1 
Benj. Hance, 26 slaves 2..),.:6. 02... 2508 27 
Henry Skinner and 5 slaves .......... 6 
Gabriel Parker and 13 slaves ........ 14 
Thomas Ireland and 5 slaves ......... 6 

388 
Nathl. Bowen and 2 slaves .......... 3 


Jos. Sullivan and 2 slaves ............ 3 
Thos. Bowen, Jos. Sullivan and 1 slave 3 
At Elizabeth Kingsbury’s—John Kings- 


bury and Z slaves... \. Jon) sla ae soe 3 
Jno. Reynolds, James Simpson ........ 2 
John Catr.. 332.5. 26 oles 2 oe 1 
Andrew: Bumvaly.), .2 c:.:0< © lew cnet ene 1 
John Robertson... G...:.68 sea 1 
Wm. Whittington, Wm. Whittington, 

Jim.,and .2; slaves .i.:.:0 ; ees 4 
At the Widow Doreing’s—Nathl. Bow- 

man and lL slave ‘<.c.'...00e bes eee 2 
Charles: Doreing i005. -j:,05 ‘<5 0a 6 ee 1 
William «Leach: & +.:.0043) Seven Soe eee 1 
Richard Hall and 1 slave .... ...5 fs 
Lawrence Blundon ...0...... aaa 1 
George Hall) (ic. iuN S62 enee ee 1 
Jos. Hall, Jno. Sparrow and 7 slaves... 9 
Wm. Holland, Wm. Bradley, Thos. 

Jones and 9 slaves 3 .c.sc0.128 6 eae 12 
At the Widow Harrison’s Quarter in 

Hunting Creek—Thos. Gimbo, Henry 

Collins, and ’S: slaves +. <<. serie ms 
Nathl. Buckmaster.0..2 0. {222 eee 1 
At Benj. Mackall’s Quarter—Jno. 

Biddison) and 7 slaves... <a 8 
Benson Bond and 3 slaves ............ 4 
At Dr. Chew’s Quarter—6 slaves ...... 6 
Richard Hall, Elisha Hall, Jas. 

Sewall and 15 slaves «........0.d.6 18 
Thos. Lingan and 9 slaves ............ 10 
At the Widow Hall’s—6 slaves ........ 6 
Wm. Jones and 4 slaves ........-... 5 
Thos. Smith and 11 slaves ............ 12 
Jos. Smith, Nathl. Smith, 4 slaves .... 6 
Eliza. Smith, Lyons Creek-2 slaves .... 3 
Jos. Smith, Daniel MacNail .......... z 


Martin Wells, Richard Wells and 4 slaves 6 
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MSEOTECs MIACKSON? sens neice ie ete 
At. Madme. Eleanor Smith’s—Edw. 
Lingan Boteler, John Winfield, 11 
SELVES? Pere a ne ace ee Te ae tee: 
Mrs. Smith’s Quarters—5 slaves 
John Norfolk 
Henry Howes 
Dr. H. M. Hodgson, John Sniddle .... 
At Sarah Kidd’s—John Kidd, George 
PLONE: RP AAO aid) aah: Ver Eat halls 
RICOLY ATOINUOTIY 28-7. oh ocean oe 
At the Widow Whittington’s—2 slaves .. 
Wm. Harrison, Henry Harrison, Wm. 
Fiagrisonsosune 3) SlaVeSe. ohe oe eee 
Thos. Hardesty, William Hardesty and 
DERIAVES Ore cre ee tr Ate: a ea 
John Tayman, Wm. Tayman 
George Lawrence, Wm. Peacock, 2 
LENS god de) ash Bik A gh Ra irae etic SMe i 
PR OUICISe GIN Mn cies eo ees hn ate eee 
John King, Ignatius King, Saml. King, 
1 slave 
At Francis Williams—Jno. Wilson, 3 
slaves 
Thomas Hinton 
Wm. Evans, 2 slaves 
William Padgett 
Thomas Sears 
Newman Harvey, 1 slave 
Alexander Deale, 2 slaves ............ 
Richard Stallings, Ben. Stallings, Abr. 
Stallings and Abram Stallings 
Richard Stallings, Jun. .............. 
Wm. Stallings, 2 slaves 
Wm. Worrill, Jno. Worrill, 2 slaves . 
John Cammell (Campbell) 
At Phil. Dowell’s Quarters—Phil Dowell, 
Jun., 3 slaves 
George Wiley 
Jno. Stone, Peter Ellis 
Robert Sewell 
William Scott 
Wm. Mag. Selby, 2 slaves 
At Jno. Smith’s 2nd Quarter, Hall’s 
Creek—2 slaves 
Geo. Johnson, Jno. Fails 
John Williams 
William Preston, 1 slave 
Richard Everest 
John Brown 
Jas. Mackintosh and Burridge Hutchins 
Wm. Scott Cooper, Henry Scott 
At the Widow Crosby’s Quarter-P. 
Davis, Wm. Tayman, 2 slaves 
Richard Tayman, Jas. Peacock 
At Mary Parrott’s—William Parrott ... 
At Henry Child’s Quarter—4 slaves .... 
At Saml. Chew’s Quarter—Lewis Lewin, 
5 slaves 
John Jones 
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PLUDOMASA AUS cn uur ei coe ae ree 1 
Dr. Jno. Hamilton, P. Johns, Jno. Ivans 

And e351, Slaves*.ocircis rat ere nia ee 6 
Roger Boyce, Roger Boyce, Jun., Jer. 

Leach, Jas. Leach, and 5 slaves ..... 9 
John =Shelmardine Pts, cn oar eee 1 
Thomas Bridaman 0 .(.:::c0 oy heed ane 1 
Rich. Smith, Wm. Stokes ....... VERY (ee Te 
JONNY PECINS ee PO a ae ee eee ae 1 
Paul bangin ce 2 ae conea on 1g Che ene 1 
Thos. Ireland, Jun., John Mills, 4 

SIAVESHN ER AS. al Rad ORL | ys 6 
At Benj. Mackall’s Quarter, Coxtown— 

Jos# Waite, PS" slaves i yh et ee 6 
ATE! WAIST Faia. wit chs oieee el nar apse 1 
Wm. Marshall, Edw. Howard, 1 slave . 3 
Thos. Marshall, Thos. Marshall, Jun., 

TISEAVG CPA el! Be res sale ev TS A Mie 5 
Peresreen Askew jit. 2 eee 1 
Henry ePayman’ io) Je ees eae aie 1 
TG Wiss GOrIiithe 2 ioe e AE. een re 1 
JOHN DOW ly ea OR eae 1 
At the Widow Tasker’s—6 slaves ...... 6 
Dr. Thos. Watkins, Edward Evans .... 2 
Samuel Robertson and 2 slaves ........ 3 
James Kingsbury, 1 slave ............ 2 
George Hardesty, Jno. Larkin ........ 2 
Penry Hardesty (i525 ita satay 1 
Richard Deale, Jno. Deale and 7 slaves 9 
James DAVIS scien rie LOT Ee ee 1 
WilltamoSanders (ho. seinen een 1 
At Mr. Reynolds 2nd Quarter—Wm. 

Bryan, Jno. Brooke and 6 slaves . 8 
SODNSWOOG RL fii cee on aimee bane ee ne 1 
At Ann Woods—William Wood, Edward 

Wood and \f'slave 22 oe soce ee ae 3 
Thos. Cockshutt and 6 slaves ........ 7 
Jasper) FlOVG) cu eas ee vase Re reece 1 
At Widow Cockshutt’s—3 slaves ....... 3 
James; Chaopelly since woe aka nee tee 1 
William: Sansbury 2. oe yeu ot ot eee 1 
Wm. Kent and James Pattison ........ 2 
Abrahaniis Fowler tau Payee eee 1 
Henry Austin, Henry Austin, Jun., 

Bi SIAVES Ha onic cue seo eee wore ane 6 
Robert: Lyles, lislaveriet og tein se tae A 
William Lyles, John Richardson, 2 

SIA VES Ds tetas Citar ea akinesia 5) nena 4 
John Lawrence, Saml. Peacock ........ 2 
Peter Frazier and 1 slave ............ 2 
William Hickman, 5 slaves .......... 6 
Jacob Stallings, Jun., John Bryan ...... 2 
At Saml. Chew’s Quarter-John Tucker 

AND ISIAVEST cea aris hee es ae ere ee 10 

$40 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF THE 
AFOREGOING LISTS 1986 


Copia vera from the original 
Rd. Young, Clerk. 
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Smith, Richard III, 103 

Smith, Dr. Richard, 314 
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Smith, Major Walter of St. Leonard’s, 
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Smith, Walter, Jr., 91, 104, 314 

Smith, Walter III, 314 

Smith, Walter of Richard, 318 

Smith, William Hamilton, 238 

Smith family of Smithville, 314 

Smith, Fielder Bowie, 105, 168, 315 

Smith, Fielder Bowie of Baltimore, 315 

Smith, Mordecai, 1386, 158, 167, 315 

Smith, Mordecai, Jr., 314, 315 

Smith, Nathan, 315 

Smith, Sterling, 185 

Smith, Thomas, 49, 105, 239, 314 

Smith, Thomas, Jr., 815 

Smith, Thomas III, 315 

Smith, William, 82 
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Smith’s Purchase, 132, 254 

Snowden, Deborah, 244 

Snowden, Nicholas, 99, 244 

Society of The Cincinnati, 317 

Sollers family, 74, 315 

Sollers, Augustus R., 167, 178, 316 

Sollers, Lieutenant Bennett, 149 

Sollers, James, 71 

Sollers, James W., 316 

Sollers, John, 315 

Sollers, Nathaniel Dare, 71 

Sollers, Captain Robert, 121, 316 

Sollers, Sabrett, 71, 271, 315 
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Sollers, Sabrett II, 167, 315 

Sollers, Major Somervell, 167, 185, 186, 
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Sollers, Thomas, 315 

Sollers, Mrs. Virginia Dare, xii 

Sollers, William, 167, 315, 316 

Sollers Point, 315 

Solomon, Captain Isaac, 183 

Solomon’s Island, 183 

Somerset, Charles, 313 

Somervell family, 316 

Somervell, Colonel Alexander, 101, 123, 
128, 132, 167, 174, 259, 317 

Somervell, Ann Truman, 317 

Somervell, Captain James, 101, 128, 182, 
259, 317 

Somervell, Dr. James, 100, 101, 102, 316, 
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Somervell, John, 141, 144 

Somervell, John Howe, 317 

Somervell, Rebecca, 259, 317 

Somervell, Richard J., 167 

Somervell, Thomas Truman, 317 

Somervell, William, 317 

Sothoron family, 27 

Sothoron, Colonel Marshall, 282 

Sotterley, 26, 307 

South River Club, 262 

Spicknall family, 317 

Spicknall, John, 318 

Spicknall, Matthew, 317, 318 

Spicknall, Robert, 64, 82, 317, 318 

Spicknall, William H., 168 

Spittle, 60, 264, 267 

Spout Farm, 71, 260, 301, 316 

Sprigg, Eleanor, 278 

Sprigg, Captain Thomas, 40, 278 

Stafford’s Freehold, 68 

Stallings family, 318 

Stallings, Absalom, 120, 318 

Stallings, Jacob, 318 

Stallings, Richard, 60, 283, 318 

Stallings, William, 318 

Stalling’s Lot, 318 

Stanley family, 318 

Stanley, Hugh, 40, 68 

Stanley, William, 318 

Star Spangled Banner, 312 

Stein, Judge Charles F., xi, 257, 288 

Stein, Charles Francis, 244 

Stein, Francis Leopold, 337 

Sterling family, 319 

Sterling, Christian, 319 

Sterling, Elizabeth, 319 

Sterling, Marie, 242 


Sterling, Thomas, 55, 56, 60, 76, 242, 
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Sterling’s Chance, 319 

Sterling’s Lot, 249 

Sterling’s Nest, 60, 242, 319 

Sterling’s Perch, 319 

Stinnett family, 319 

Stinnett, John, 319 

Stinnett, William, 64, 75, 319 

Stinnett’s Ramble, 319 

Stoakley, 37, 63, 276, 320, 322 

Stoakley family, 320 
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Strife, 327 

Strong family, 320 

Strong, Elizabeth, 34, 320 

Strong, Leonard, 20, 33, 35, 48, 50, 100, 
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Sunderland 320, 321 

Sunderland family, 320 

Sunderland, Benjamin, 321 

Sunderland, Cosmo, 168 

Sunderland, John, 59 © 
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Sunderland, Josiah, 321 

Sunderland, Josiah, Jr., 321 

Sunderland, Thomas, 321 

Sunderland Terrace, 2, 3 

Susquehanna, 25, 307 
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Sutton, James Dorsey, 172 

Sutton, Jane, 277 
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Sutton, Martha Emerald, 288 

Sutton, Philip Dorsey, 172 

Swan, Edward, 91 

Swinfens family, 321 

Swinfens, Dr. Francis, 47, 69, 285, 287, 
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Swinfens, Robert, 321 
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Talbot family, 321 

Talbot, Daniel, 322 

Talbot, Edward, 322 
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Talbot, John, 233, 321, 322 

Talbot, Philip, 322 
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Talbot, Richard, 321 

Talbot, Sarah Mears, 233 

Talbot, Thomas, 56, 322 
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Taney family, 322 
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Taney, Dorothy Brooke, 263, 328 

Taney, John, 289, 322 
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